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FISCAL       1967 


June       1967 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

College  of  Agriculture 
/ 

V  August  1,  1967 

Dear  President  Lederle: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  report  of  the  teaching,  research 
and  public  service  accomplislvnents  of  the  faculty  and  nonprofessional 
staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  ; 

The  College  is  action-oriented  as  clearly  shovm  by  this  report. 
Without  neglecting  the  scholarly  advancement  of  knowledge  or  teaching, 
ive  strive  to  put  science  to  work  in  order  to  find  solutions  to  urgent 
problems .  Noteworthy  examples  are :  the  addition  of  another  dimension 
to  the  mission  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  -  international  agri- 
cultural development  -  v\7hich  may  be  heralded  as  its  most  significant 
contribution  during  the  second  century  of  the  University,  and  the 
continuing  education  program  in  v\/ater  and  air  pollution  biology  con- 
ducted for  the  residents  of  urban  and  suburban  Boston  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  under  a  special  grant  from  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1955 .  Another  public  service  contribution  j,  /yj /  ; 
deserving  special  recognition  is  the  restaurant  and  food  management 
program  developed  by  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Technology 
for  the  public  school  officials  administering  the  school  lunch 
programs .   These  courses  are  being  offered  at  Walthara  and  at  Amherst 
at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  to  improve 
this  important  school  program.  So  far,  some  60  school  lunch  people 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  work  for  the  Associate 
Degree. 


-  2  - 

Indicative  of  the  high  academic  quality  of  the  instruction 
program  is  the  fact  that  each  year  more  and  more  students  from  other 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  elect  courses  offered  by  the 
CoJJLege  of  Agriculture.  The  total  number  of  students  taught  has  in- 
creased from  5,319  in  1961  to  14-, 325  in  1966,  a  highly  significant 
increase.   Likewise,  graduate  student  majors  have  increased  from  less 
than  100  in  1961  to  24-9  in  1966. 

The  proportion  of  original  basic  research  is  increasing  as 
adaptability  research  is  being  transferred  rapidly  from  the  Experiment 
Station  to  Extension.  Research  productivity  of  the  College  scientists 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  land-grant  universities,  according  to  the 
official  evaluation  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  conducted  recently  by  the  Cooperative  States  Research  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Interdisciplinary 
research  activities,  along  with  deep  scholarship  within  each  disci- 
pline, are  characteristic  of  eill  departments.  However,  it  must  be 
recorded  that  the  Station  program  has  been  considerably  reduced  in 
scope  because  we  have  been  forced  to  shift  state  fund  support  from 
the  Station  to  the  undergraduate  program. 

Massachusetts,  along  with  Calif or-nia,  Iowa  and  North  Carolina, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Federal  Extension  Service  to  participate  in 
a  pilot  program  to  develop  more  efficient  methods  for  the  management 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  program.   Donald  P.  Allan,  Assistant 
Director  of  Extension  and  Experiment  Station,  was  recognized  for  his 
pioneering  efforts  in  improving  the  operations  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  program  by  being  appointed  a  consultant  for  this  nationwide 
undertaking . 


-  3  - 

I  am  greatly  distressed  to  have  to  report  that  in  fiscal  1967 
the  amount  of  state  funds  available  for  operating  the  teaching  program 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  would  have  dropped  to  a  dangerously  low 
level  if  funds  had  not  been  shifted  from  the  Experiment  Station  and 
from  Cooperative  Extension.   Class  enrollments  were  5,319  in  1961  and 
m-s325  in  1966-67,  while  the  total  operating  funds  for  Instruction, 
Control  Services,  the  Experiment  Station  and  Cooperative  Extension  were 
about  $200,000  and  $295,000,  respectively.   This  shift  in  the  use  of 
state  budget  funds  has  now  reached  the  point  where  any  further  transfer 
of  funds  will  jeopardize  the  capability  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  the  state  funds  required  to  offset  Extension  and  Experiment 
Station  federal  funds. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  three  urgent  budgetary  needs  for 
marked  increase  in:   (1)  operating  funds,  (2)  equipment  funds  ((15 
account))  sufficient  to  modernize  classrooms  and  laboratories,  and 
(3)  additional  positions  to  provide  essential  technical  support  to 
faculty  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  programs . 

We  shall  continue  to  emphasize  standards  of  excellence,  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  society,  and  responsiveness  and  adaptability 
in  the  face  of  change . 

Respectfully  submitted 


A.  A.  Spielm. 
Dean 


AAS-.MRE 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  AND  DIRECTOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DEAN  AND  DIRECTOR 


A.  College  of  Agriculture 

-  undergraduate  instruction 

-  graduate  instruction 

B.  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

-  associate  degree  program 

C.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

-  Amherst  campus 

-  Walthajn  Field  Station 

-  Cranberry  Station,  East  Wareham 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

-  Cooperation  with  12  Northeastern  State  Experiment  Stations 

D.  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

-  Amherst,  Waltham,  and  East  Wareham  campuses 

-  twelve  cooperating  county  governments 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

-  School  of  Home  Economics 

-  Cooperation  with  12  Northeastern  State  Extension  Services 

E.  State  Control  Service  (Statutory  Responsibilities) 

-  feed,  seed,  fertilizer  composition 

-  dairy  laws 

-  shade  tree  laboratories 

-  poultry  disease  control 

-  mastitis  (dairy  cattle) ^  disease  control 

F.  Massachusetts  Civil  Defense  Training  Program 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense 

-  Massachusetts  Director  of  Civil  Defense 

-  Rural  Civil  Defense,  Northeastern  U.  S.  Region 

G.  International  Agricultural  Training  Program 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  State  -  Agency  for  International 
Development 

-  University  of  Malawi 

H.   Coopex''ative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

-  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

I .   Cooperative  Fisheries  Research  Unit 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

-  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

J.   Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Program,  Title  I, 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

-  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education 

-  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Act  Commission 


SPECIAL  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ASSIGN^iENTS 


1.  Member  State  Committee  for  Conservation  of  Soil,  Water  and 
Related  Resources 

-  appointed  under  Chapter  64,  General  Laws,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 

2 .  Member  of  Special  Study  Commission  of  the  General  Court  re- 
garding the  County  Extension  Program 

-  designee  of  President  John  W.  Lederle 

3 .  New  England  Council  for  Economic  Development  representing 
Massachusetts  Extension  Service 

-  by  invitation  of  Committee  on  Expansion  of  Tourist  Industry 

IJ-.  National  Legislative  Committee  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
representing  the  Northeast 

-  appointed  by  Extension  Comimittee  on  Organization  and  Policy 

5 .  Board  of  Governors  National  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 

-  elected  by  Executive  Committee 

6.  Committee  for  International  Agricultural  Extension,  National 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities 

-  appointed  by  Chairman  of  Extension  Section 

7.  State  Advisory  Council  on  Community  Service  and  Continuing 
Education  Px'ograms  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965 

-  appointed  by  the  Director 

8.  Massachusetts  Administrator  for  Mclntire-S tennis  Cooperative 
Forestry  Research  Program  -  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts 

9.  Member  Massachusetts  Economic  Stabilization  Board 

-  appointed  by  the  Governor 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
1966-67 
SECTION   I   —  GENERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
PERSONNEL  -  NUMBER -IN  EACH  RANK 
ORGANIZATION  CHARTS 
STUDENTS 
FACULTY 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Year               State  Funds  Federal  Funds 

1963-64-            $3,002,2^11.00  $1,121,096.00 

1964-65             3,140,288.00  1,243,524.00 

1965-66             3,252,086.00  1,334,741.00 

1966-67             3,472,592.00  1,467,804.00 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PERSONNEL  -  NUMBER  IN  EACH  RANK 


Academic  Personnel 


September 
1964- 


Septem]3er 
1955 


September 
1966 


Dean 

Associate  Dean  and  Director  of 

Stockbridge  School 
Associate  Director  of  Extension 
CorruTionwealth  Head  of  Department 
Head  of  Department  "A" 
Head  of  Department,  academic  year 
Commonwealth  Professor  "A" 
Commonv.'ealth  Professor,  academic  year 

Professor  "A" 

Professor  J  academic  year 

Associate  Professor  "A" 

Associate  Professor,  academic  year 

Assistant  Professor  "A"' 

Assistant  Professor,  academic  year 

Assistant  Professor,  academic  year. 


time 


Instructor  "A" 
Instructor  "A" ,  |-  t:Lme 
Instructor,  academic  year 
Instructor,  academic  year,  -g-  time 


Visiting  Lecturer 
Lecturer 

LectLU?er,  |-  time 
Sabbatical  Leave 
Leave  VJithout  Pay 


1 
1 
1 
11 
0 
1 
1 

^3 
5 

33 
3 

4-5 
8 


20 

3 
1 

1 
0 
0 
6 
3 


1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 

1^5 


5 
M-O 
15 

0 

13 
0 
1 
2 

2 
0 
1 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
0 
1 

42 
6 

39 
5 

37 

16 

0 

13 
0 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
5 
2 


TOTAL  (does  not  include  vacancies) 


193 


ISS 


186 


Non-academic  Personnel 


Assistant  to  Dean  1 
Assistant  Director  of  Experiment  Station- 
Extension  Service  0 
Staff  Associate  2 
Staff  Assistant  0 


0 
2 
2 


1 
1 
3 


TOTAL 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 
(Stockbridge ,  Undergraduate,  Graduate) 


Dean 
Associate  Dean 
Assistant  to  Dean 


Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Environmental  Sciences 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Food  Science  and  Technology 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Landscape  Architecture 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Department  Head 
Faculty 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 
Department  Head 
Faculty 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


Director 
Assistant  Director 


Departments 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Cranberry  Station 

Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology 

Environmental  Sciences 

Food  Science  and  Technology 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Landscape  Architecture 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 


Control  Programs 

Feed,  Fertilizer,  Seed, 
and  Dairy  Law 

Mastitis  Control 

Pullorum  Control 

Shade  Tree  Laboratories 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
NON-RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION  (COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION) 


Director 
Associate  Director 
Assistant  Director 


College  of  Agriculture 
Departments 

Agricultural  and 
Food  Economics 

Agricultural 
Engineering 

Cranberry 
Station 

Entomology  and 
Plant  Pathology' 

Environmental 
Sciences 

Food  Science  and 
Technology 

Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management 

4-H  and 

Youth  Programs 

Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences 

Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences 


School  of  Home  Economics 
Departments 

Art  and  Design 

Consumer  Education 

Family  Housing 

Human  Development 

Leadership  Development 

Management 

Nutrition  and  Health 


Cooperating 
Agencies 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Worcester 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
STUDENTS 
1956-57 
Enrollments  (Majors) 
Class  Enrol] jnents 
Graduate,  Post-Doctoral  Fellows 
Entrance  Applications  -  Stockbridge 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  (MAJORS)  -  FALL  SEMESTER 
(GRADUATES  UNDERGRADUATE,  STOCKBRIDGE) 


£L?£2£il?iSS^ 


Agricultural  and 
Food  Economics 

Agricultural 
Engineering 

Entomology  and 
Plant  Pathology 

Food  Science  and 
Technology 

Forestry  and 
Wildlife  Management 

Landscape 
Architecture 


196M-   .  1965    1965 


53 


20 


33 


77 


21 


34 


195     2M-3 


90 


21 


34- 


255 


212     260     345 


216     253 


277 


Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences 


167     185     190 


Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences 


152     160     171 


Totals 


1,048   1,234   1,383 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(GRADUATE,  POST-DOCTORAL  FELLOWS) 


Graduate  Students   Degrees  Awarded   Post-Doctoral 
Department  M.S.    Ph.D.      M.S.    Ph.D. Fellows 

Agricultural  and 

Food  Economics         27        -         5 

Agricultural 

Engineering  10        M-        3        - 

Cranberry 

Station  2       1        _       _  2 

Entomology  and 

Plant  Pathology        17       11        8        2 

Environmental 

Sciences  5        5         3        2  M- 

Food  Science  and 

Technology  21       23         5        9  U 

Forestry  and 

Wildlife  Management     4-3        2        16        - 

U-n   and 

Youth  Programs  1       -        1       - 

Landscape 

Architecture  30       -        2 

Plant  and 

Soil  Sciences  17        3         9        1 

Veterinary  and 

Animal  Sciences        16       11        4-        3  2 


Totals  189       60        56       17  12 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  ENTRANCE  SEPTEMBER,  1956 


Number    Number    Number    Number 
Received.  Accepted  Rejected  Enrolled 


Agricultural  Business  Management 

Animal  Science 

Arboriculture  and  Park  Management 

Dairy  Teclvnology 

Floriculture 

Food  Distribution 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops 

Landscape  Operations 

Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  (Food)   152 

Turf  Management 

V-Jood  Utilization 


13 

7 

6 

H- 

110 

62 

48 

46 

166 

71 

95 

48 

23 

18 

5 

12 

36 

25 

11 

20 

31 

19 

12 

12 

11 

9 

2 

8 

68 

33 

35 

26 

152 

72 

80 

47 

95 

61 

34- 

47 

53 

31 

22 

23 

Totals 


758 


408 


350 


293 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 
Class  of  1966 

Indicative  of  the  quality  of  applicants  to  the  Stockbridge  School  is  the 
fact  that  more  than  one-third  (35%)  of  the  179  members  of  the  Class  of  1965 
are  working  for  their  B.S.  degrees  at  Ul'lass  and  other  universities  and 
colleges . 

Graduates  working  in  their  major  field  totaled  80  or  45%  of  the  class. 
Placement  of  graduates  included  Assistant  to  Research  Consultant, 
Hydroponics  Inc.  (animal  science);  work  v;ith  state  and  city  park  departments 
(arboriculture  and  park  management) ;  food  service  industry  (restaurant  and 
hotel  management)  ;  golf  course  superintendents  (turf  managem.ent)  ; 
Firestone  Tire  S-  Rubber  Company  (fruit  and  vegetables)  ;  and  Fellov;  at 
Arnold  Arboretum  (floriculture) . 

Leading  all  fields  in  the  number  of  graduates  was  ax'boriculture  and  park 
management  v\'ith  44  followed  by  turf  management  (29)  ,  animal  science  (24)  , 
restaurant  and  hotel  management  (21) ,  and  landscape  operations  (20) . 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FACULTY 

1956-67 

'Publications 

Research  Grants 

Other  Professional  Activities 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FACULTY  PUBLICATIONS 
1956-67 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 


Journal  Articles 

Fuller,  Earl  I. ,  "Selection  of  Machines  Systems  by  Simulation  Under 
Conditions  of  Uncertainty,"  Paper  No.  66-157,  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  July  1956. 

Book  Reviev/s 

Bell,  Ellsworth  W. ,  "The  Hungry  Planet  -  The  Modern  World  at  the 
Edge  of  Famine,"  Georg  Borgstrom,  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
August  1956. 

Russell,  Sargent,  "An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods  in  Geology," 
W.  C,  Krumbein  and  Franklin  A.  Graybill,  McGraw-Hill,  1955, 
Geotimes,  Volume  11,  No.  3,  American  Geological  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  1966. 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins 

Callahan,  James  W. ,  "Agricultural  Land  Use  Changes  and  Population 
Grovrth  in  Six  Western  Massachusetts  Communities,"  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Bulletin  No.  558, 
1956. 

Fitzpatrick,  Robert  A. ,  "The  Market  for  Processed  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
in  Private  Hospitals,"  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Bulletin  550,  1965. 

Fuller,  Earl  I . ,  "Some  Labor  Force  Doubles  Herd  Size  and  Changes  to 
Loose  Housing,"  A  Section  in  Regional  Experiment  Station  Bulletin, 
University  of  Delaware,  June  1967. 

Storey,  David  A.  and  Charles  Yergatian,  "Wholesale  Egg  Marketing  Costs 
in  Massachusetts,  An  Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  Volume  and 
Procurement  System,"  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Bulletin  No.  559,  October  1965. 

Extension  Publications 

Bragg,  John  H.,  R.  D.  Aplin,  and  W.  T.  Butz,  "Financial  Expense  and 
Productivity  Control,"  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  Revised  September  1966. 

Bragg,  John  H.  and  Paul  M.  Stokes,  "An  Introduction  to  Management 
Supervisory  Training  Program,"  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  1957. 

Bragg,  John  H.  and  Paul  M.  Stokes,  "Supervisory  Management  Training 
Manual,  Institute  III,"  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  1967. 


Brags,  John  H.  and  Richard  Neis,  "Financial  Managemant  Manual  for 
Directors,"  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1967. 

Jarvesoo,  Elmar,  "Flov;er  Production  in  Massachusetts:  A  Statistical 
Summary,"  Publication  445,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,. 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1956. 

Leed,  Theodore  W. ,  "Food  Prices:  A  Critique,"  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Massachusetts,  March  1957. 

Rhoades,  Lawrence  D. ,  "ELFAC  -  Electronic  Accounts  Instruction 

Manual,"  Northeastern  States  Cooperative  Extension  Services, 
October  1955. 

Russell ,  Sargent ,  "Hauling  Rates  for  Direct  Farm  to  City  Plant  Milk 
Producer's,"  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  May  1957. 

Wil3<in,  P.,  Bradford  D.  Crossmon,  VI.   Lord,  G.  Fitzgerald,  and 
E.  Fuller,  "The  Economics  of  HandJLing  Apples  in  Bulk  Boxes," 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of  Massachusetts, 

Publication  No.  9,  April  1967. 

Papers  and  Articles 

Bell,  Ellsworth  W.,  "Economist's  Memo,"  Monthly  Dairy  Digest. 

,  "Economist's  Memo,"  Quarterly  Feathered  Fax. 

Bragg,  John  H. ,  "How  to  Deal  V/ith  Common  Organizational  Problems," 
Chapter  in  Supervisory  Management  Training  Manual  II , 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Crossmon ,  Bradford  D . ,  "Analysis  of  1965  Apple  Harvest  Labor  Per- 
formance by  Type  of  Labor  for  New  England  Orchards,"  Proceedings, 
New  England  Fruit  Meetings,  1956,  Publication  Volume  72, 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  North  Amlierst, 
Massachusetts . 

Fuller ,  Earl  I . ,  "Projecting  the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Industry," 
Dairy  Digest,  October  1955. 

- ,  "Farm  P3.anning  Research  at  the  University  of 


Massachusetts,"  Dairy  Digest,  January  1957. 

Fuller,  Earl  I .  (with  Potter  and  Bragg) ,  "Linear  Programming  Minimum 
.  Cost  Ice  Cream  Formulas,"  Dairy  Review,  New  York  City,  April 
1957. 

Jarvesoo,  Elmar,  "Cost  of  Producing  Gladiola  in  Massachusetts,"  The 
Gladiolus,  1965  Yearbook  of  New  England  Gladiolus  Society. 


Jarvesoo,  Elmar,  "Estonia,  Progress  in  Agriculture  Despite  Social- 
ization in  the  Soviet-Occupied  Country,"  International  Peasant 
Union  Bulletin,  July-December  1965,  pp.  18-23. 


"M 


New  Cut  Flov;er  Crop  Report  Shows  Increase  in  Flower 


Sales  in  Bay  State,"  Florogram,  August-September  19  66. 

,  '?vesource  Earnings  in  Carnation  Production," 
Massachusetts  Flcwer  Growers  Association  Bulletin  99,  November 
1965. 

____>  "Trends  in  Retail  Florist  Business  in  Massachusetts, 

19U8-53,"  Massacliusetts  Flower  Grov.'ers  Association  Bulletin  100, 
January  1967. 

,  "Florida  Flov;er  Industry,"  Florogram,  October-November 


1955,  Decembei''- January  1957. 

Storey,  David.  A.  ,  and  Frederick  L.^  Gaston^  "The  Market  for  Fresh  Fish 
that  Originate  from  Boston  Fish  Pier  Landings,"  Recent  Develop- 
ments and  Research  in  Fisheries  Economics,  Oceanic  Publications, 
Inc.,  1957. 

Wyckoff,  J.  B.,  "Discussion  -  'The  Political  Economy  of  Interstate 

V/ater  Transfers,'"  V/AERC  Conference  Proceedings  of  Committee  on 
the  Econom.ics  of  Water  Resources  Development,  Report  No.  15, 
Washington  State  University,  1955. 

,  Beef  Cattle  Science  Handbook,  Volume  U,  Agriservices 


Foundation  and  Arizona  State  University,  January  1957. 

"An  Economist  Looks  at  Estate  Planning  for  Ranchers." 

"The  Proper  Use  of  Livestock  Contracts." 

"Public  Land  Policy  in  V/estern  Ranching." 

"The  National  Food  Commission-Expected  Impact  on  the  Livestock 

Industry." 
"International  Policy  and  Dom.estic  Agriculture." 
"Price  and  Income  Programs  and  the  Western  Rancher . " 

,  "Future  Trends  in  Massachusetts  Agriculture," 


Middlesex  County  Bulletin,  Volame  XLVII,  No.  2,  February  1967. 

Reports  and  Mimeos 

Bell,  Ellsworth  W . ,  "Business  Outlook  and  Trends,"  Feed  Grains,  Dairy, 
Poultry  and  Eggs  (Quarterly) . 

_,  "Report  to  EconomLic  Advisory  Committee,"  American 


Feed  Manufacturers  Association  (Quarterly) 

Bro-vTO,  Alfred  A. ,  "The  Public  Hearing  Under  Section  V-A  of  the  Inter- 
state Comnerce  Act,"  May  1955. 

,  "Cost  Base  Pricing  for  Eastern  Grain  Rates-- 


Excalibur  or  Albatross  for  the  Railroads,"  July  1965 


Brown,  Alfred  A. ,  "Grain  Rate  Revisions — Some  General  Consider- 
ations," 1966. 

"The  Proposed  Mileage  Rates  on  Feed  and  Feed  In- 


gredients," May  1967. 

Engel,  N.  Eugene,  "Poultry  Marketing  Newsletters,"  (Series  of  17), 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Foster,  John  H. ,  "Preparing  the  Project  Outline  for  Citizen  Evalu- 
ation," Department  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics,  mimeo. 

Fuller,  Earl  I . ,  "Making  Decisions  That  Pay,"  Proceedings  of  Arborists 
Conference,  University  of  Massachusetts,  March  1967. 

(with  Potter  and  Bragg) ,  "Minimum  Cost  Ice  Cream 


Formulations,"  Departmental  mimeo,  January  1957. 
,  "The  Farm  Management  Game  Player's  Information,"  3 


department  mimeos  revised  for  FMG  IV,  Second  CDC  3600  Game  Version. 

Rhoades,  Lawrence  P.,  and  Earl  I.  Fuller,  Management  Memos. 

"Investment  Credit." 

"Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Sales  or  Exchange  of  Dairy  Cows." 

"The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  1956." 

"Depreciation  Records." 

Russell,  Sargent,  "An  Analysis  of  Milk  Hauling  Rates  for  March  1965 
and  1965,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  mimeo, 
January  1967. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Clayton,  J.  T.  (with  N.  W.  Webster),  "Operating  Characteristics  of 

Two  Aerobic-Anaerobic  Dairy  Manure  Treatment  Systems,"  Proceed- 
ings, National  Symposium  on  Animal  Waste  Management,  Publication 
No.  SP-0366,  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  1966. 

^__  (with  D.  0.  Bridgham) ,  "Trickling  Filters  as  Dairy 

Manure  Stabilization  Components,"  Proceedings,  National  Symposium 
on  Animal  Waste  Management,  Publication  No.  SP-0365,  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  1956. 


(with  A.  P.  Bhatnager) ,  "Effect  of  Periodic  Temperature 


Variation  on  the  Flexural  Strength  of  a  Structural  Sandwich," 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Vol.  9,  No.  1,  1955. 

Collins,  W.  H. ,  "Modified  Continuous  Beams  and  Influence  of  Knee 

Braces  Thereon,"  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers,  Vol.  9,  No.  5,  1956. 


Collins,  W.  H. ,  "Modified  Continuous  Beams  and  Influence  of  Knee 

Braces  Thereon,"  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers,  Vol.  9,  No.  5,  1965. 

Fitzgerald,  G.  A.,  "Procurement  of  Foods  by  Grocers,  Part  IV:  Total 

Utilization  Needs  Public  Distribution  Centers,"  Publication  i-128-C, 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1967. 

,  "VJhy  Not  Computerized  Distribution  Centers?" 


Distribution  Age,  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  1967. 
,  "Fresh  Produce  Packaging-:  Basic  Display-Quantity 


Units,"  Extension  Service  Leaflet  EM-201,  1956. 
'     (with  S .  W .  Fletcher) ,  "Overwrapped  Tray-Packs  Make 


Strong  Challenge,"  Food  Engineering,  Vol.  39,  No.  4,  19G7. 

Fletcher,  S.  W.  (v^^ith  G.  A.  Fitzgerald),  "Overwrapped  Tray-Packs  Make 
Strong  Challenge,"  Food  Engineering,  Vol.  39,  No.  if,  1957. 

Johnson,  C.  A.  (with  S.  N.  Gaunt,  D.  A.  Evans  and  D.  N.  Stern), 

"Bovine  Mastitis:  Profit  Througli  Prevention:   Prevention  Through 
Knowledge,"  revision.  Publication  3M-9,  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1956. 

Light,  R.  G. ,  "Regional  Ventilation  Recommendations  for  Dairy  Build- 
ings," 1966  Annual  Report,  New  York  State  Association  of  Mi]J< 
and  Food  Sanitarians,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

,  "Guidelines  for  Free  Stall  Loose  Housing  Systems," 

Northeast  Loose  Housing  Subcoinmittee,  Nev;  York  State  Association 
of  Milk  and  Food  Sanitarians,  Ithaca,  New  York,  June  1965. 

,  Cooperative  Plan  Service  Contributions. 

"USDA  6007  (Mass.  MC  3522)  40-Foot  Nailed  Truss." 
"USDA  6008  (Mass.  MC  3611)  48-Foot  Nailed  Truss." 
"USDA  6009  (Mass.  MC  3511 -A)  50-Foot  Nailed  Truss." 

Pira ,  E .  S . ,  "Electrical  Fundamentals,"  Offset  Textbook  Supplement, 
50  pp. 

Whitney,  L.  P.,  "Hay  Losses  from  Baler  and  Chopper  Components," 

Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Vol.  9,  No.  2,  1955. 

,  "Water  Distribution  from  Pressurized  Subsurface 


Irrigation  Systems,"  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Vol.  9,  No.  6,  1966. 

,  "A  Mechanical  Harvesting  Aid  for  Mcintosh  Apples," 


Proceedings,  1957  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

Zahradnik,  J.  W.  (with  R.  J.  Frechette),  "Surface  Area  -  Weight  Relation- 
ships for  Mcintosh  Apples,"  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers . 


CRANBERRY  STATION 

Books 

Devlin,  Robert  M.>  "Plant  Physiology,"  Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation, 
Nev;  York,  August  1966,  xi  +  55M-,  214-  illustrations,  37  tables. 

Zuckcrman,  B.  M. ,  M.  W.  Brzeski  and  K.  H.  Deubert,  "English  Trans- 
lation of  Selected  East  European  Papers  in  Nematology," 
Reynolds "DeWalt  Publishing  Company,  100  pp.,  1957. 

Journal  Articles 

Devlin,  Robert  M. ,  "Chemical  Inducement  of  Anthocyanin  Formation  in 
Vaccinium  macrocarpon  (var .  Early  Black),  Physiol.  Plant., 
20:587-592,  1967. 

_,  "Preliminary  Studies  of  the  Influence  of  Indole-3- 


Acetic  Acid  and  Gibberel3.ic  Acid  on  the  Uptake  of  Simazine  by 
Agrostis  alba  L.,"  P.N.W.C.C,  21:585-588,  1957. 

Devlin,  Robert  M.  and  Ov7en  M.  Mclntyre,  "Stimulation  of  Abscission  of 
Petioles  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris  by  Sucrose  and  Gibberellic  Acid," 
Physiol.  Plant.,  19:711-747,  1955. 

Devlin,  Robert  M.  and  I.  E.  Demoranville,  "Influence  of  Dichlobenil 

on  Yield,  Size  and  Pigmentation  of  Cranberries,"  Weeds  (accepted 
for  publication) . 

Devlin,  Robert  M.  and  I.  E.  Demoranville,  "Influence  of  Gibberellic 
Acid  and  Gibrel  on  Fruit  Set  and  Yield  in  Vaccinium  macrocarpon 
(var.  Early  Black),"  Physiol.  Plant.,  20:587-592,  1957. 

Devlin,  Robert  M..  and  Raymond  A.  Galloway,  "Oxidative  Enzymes  and 

Pathv7ay  of  Hexose  and  Triose  Metabolism  in  Chlorella, "  Physiol. 
Plant .  (accepted  for  publication) . 

Deubert,  K.  H.,  R.  L.  Norgren,  S.  M.  Paracer  and  B.  M.  Zuckerman,  "The 
Influence  of  Tylenchus  agrioola  and  Tylenchorhynohus  claytoni  on 
Corn  Roots  Under  Gnotobiotic  Conditions,"  Nematologica  13:55-62, 
1967. 

Gunner,  H.  B.,  B.  M.  Zuckerman,  R.  W.  V/alker,  C.  W.  Miller, 
K.  H.  Deubert  and  R.  E.  Longle3/;,  "The  Distribution  and  Persistence  of 
Diazinon  Applied  to  Plant  and  Soil  and  Its  Influence  on  Rhizo- 
sphere  and  Soil  Microflora,"  Plant  and  Soil  25:2M-9-264,  1955. 

Gunner,  H.  B.,  B.  M.  Zuckerrnan  and  R.  E.  Longley,  "Microbial  Asso- 
ciation in  Pesticide  Degradation,"  Proc .  Am.  Soc.  Microb . ,  pp.  5-6, 
1957. 

Miller,  C.  W. ,  "Dieldrin  Persistence  in  Cranberry  Bogs,"  J,  Econ.  Ent. 
59:905-905. 


Miller,  C.  W.,  "A  Simple  Evaporation  Technique,"  Bull.  Environ.  Contam. 
Toxicol.  1:169-171,  1966. 

"Pesticide  Pollution  in  Aquatic  Environments,"  Proc. 


N.  E.  Mosquito  Cent.  Conf.  (in  press),  1967. 

Miller,  C.  W.,  I.  E.  Pernor anville  and  A.  J.  Charig,  "Effect  of  Water 
on  the  Persistence  of  Dichlobenil, "  Weed  Research  7:  (in  press), 
1967. 

Miller,  C.  W. ,  W.  E.  Tomlinson,  R.  L.  Norgren  and  B.  M.  Zuckerman, 
"Persistence  and  Movement  of  Parathion  in  Irrigation  Waters," 
Pesticide  Monitoring  Jour,  (accepted  for  publication),  1967. 

Miller,  C.  W. ,  B.  M.  Zuckerman  and  A.  J.  Charig,  "Water  Translocation 
of  Diazinon-C^^  and  ParathiJorr^^S^^~Off~a  Model  Cranberry  Bog  and 
Subsequent  Occurrence  in  Fish  and  Mussels,"  Trans.  Amer .  Fisheries 
Soc,  95:3^1-5-3M-9,  1966. 

Norton ,  J .  S . ,  "Equipment  for  Handling  Palletized  Cranberries  on  Flat- 
bed Trucks,"  Cranberries  Magazine  (in  press),  1967. 

Tomlinson,  W.  E. ,  Jr . ,  "Mating  and  Reproductive  History  of  Blacldight- 
Trapped  Cranberry  Fruit^vorm  Moths,"  Journ.  of  Econ.  Ent.  59:8M9- 
851,  1966. 

,  "A  Color  Variant  of  Cranberry  Fruiti-^orm, 


Acrobasis  vaccinii  and  Host  Records  of  Acrobasis  amplexella 
(LepidopterazPhycitidae) ,"  Annals  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  60:4-88-489,  1967. 

,    "Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on  Cranberry  Insects," 


Cranberries  Magazine,  Vol.  32,  pp.  13,  16  and  24,  May  1967. 

Zuckerman,  B.  M.,  C.  V/.  Miller,  R.  M.^  Devlin,  W.  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr. 
and  R.  L.  Norgren,  "Parathion  Studies  on  Bean  Grov-^n  in  Sterile 
Root  Culture,"  J.  Econ.  Ent.  59:1157-1160,  1966. 

Zuckerman,  B.  M.,  C.  W.  Miller  and  A.  J.  Charig,  "Phenylalanine 

Deaminase  in  Plant-Parasitic  Nematodes,"  Nematologica  12:428-430, 
1966. 

Zuckerman,  B.  M. ,  I.  E.  Demoranville ,  F.  J.  Francis^  K.  M.  Hayes, 
R.  L.  Norgren,  S.  Regling,  C.  W.  Miller  and  S.  M.  Paracer,  "Pigment 

and  Viscosity  of  Juice  and  Sauce  of  Several  Cranberry  Varieties," 

Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  89:248-254,  1965. 


.  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Agrios ,  G .  N . ,  "Plant  Viruses  and.  Virus  Diseases  .   I .   Structure  and 
Composition  of  Viruses.   Symptoms,  Importance  and  Control  of 
Virus  Diseases  of  Plants,"  Geoponika  12:133-139,  3  figs,  (arti- 
cle in  Greek,  V7ith  English  summary),  1966. 

_,  "Net-  and  Ring-Like  Cracking  of  Pear  Fruit,"  Phyto- 


pathology (in  press),  1967. 

Agrios ,  G .  N .  and  \'} .   F.  Bucholtz,  "Virus  Effect  on  Union  and  Growth 

of  Peach  Scions  on  Prunus  besseyi  and  Pe  tomentosa  Understocks," 
Iov;a  State  Jour.  Sci.  41:385-391,  1967. 

Bucholtz,  W.  F.  and  G_;_N^_A^grios,  "Virus  Like  Symptoms  on  Year-Old 
Peach  Trees  Propagated  on  Prunus  tomentosa  and  P.  besseyi," 
Phytopathology  57:159-153,  1967. 

Banfield,  W.  M. ,  "The  Significance  of  Water  Deficiency  in  the  Etiology 
of  Maple  Decline,"  Phytopathology  57:338. 

_,  "Etiology  of  Sugar  Maple  Decline,"  Northeastern 

Forest  Pathology  Workshop,  Morgantovm,  West  Virginia,  March  1967. 

,  "Dutch  Elm  Disease  Recurrence  and  Recovery  in  the 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FACULTY  OFFICES  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIPS 
HELD  IN  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 

Bell,  Ellsworth  W. 

National  Agricultural  Policy  Committee 
Brown,  Alfred  A. 

Educational  Committee  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Chapter,  Delta  Nu  Alpha 
Transportation  Fraternity 

Northeastern  Extension  Marketing  Task  Force  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation 

Crossmon,  Bradford  D. 

Technical  Committee,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Project  NE-58 

Foster,  John  H. 

Vice  Chairman,  Northeast  Regional  Resource  Economics  Committee 
Chairman,  Urban  Impact  Subcomjnittee 

Fuller,  Earl  I. 

Northeast  Farm  Management  Research  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  AFEA  Professionalism 

Technical  Committee,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Project  NE-f-l-SR 

Subcommittee  Research  and  Methodology 

Subcommittee  Hay  and  Silage  Analysis 

Leed,  Theodore  W. 

National  Extension  Marketing  Evaluation  Committee 

Rhoades,  Lawrence  D. 

Acting  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman-Elect,  Northeast  Farm  Management 

Extension  Committee 
ELFAC  Boards  of  Directors,  Secretary-Treasurer 
ELFAC  Executive  Committee 

Russell,  Sargent 

Technical  Committee,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Project  NEM-25 

Storey,  David  A. 

Thesis  Award  Committee,  New  England  Agricultural  Economics  Council 
Technical  Committee,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Project  NEM-37; 

serves  as  Secretary  of  this  group 
Technical  Committee,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Project  NEM-21 


Wyckoff,  J.  B. 

Vice  President  and  Editor,  Western  Farm  Economics  Association 
Member,  Executive  Committee,  Western  Farm  Economics  Association 
Chairman,  Av;ards  Committee,  Western  Farm  Economics  Association,  1966 
Executive  Committee,  New  England  Agricultural  Economics  Research 

Council 
Chairman,  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee,  New  England  Agricultural 

Economics  Council 
Northeast  Regional  Agricultural  Policy  Research  Committee  (ad  hoc) 
Chairman,  Program  Committee,  WAERC  Committee  on  Economics  of  Water 

Resources  Development 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Clayton,  J.  T. 

Bioengineering  Committee,  ASAE 

Building  Construction  Standards  Committee,  ASAE 

Animal  Shelter  Ventilation  Committee,  ASAE 

Department  Chaix'^man  Committee,  ASAE 

Executive  Committee,  Connecticut  Valley  Chapter  ASAE 

Collins,  William  H . 

Family  Housing  Committee,  ASAE 

Nominating  Committee,  Connecticut  Valley  Chapter,  ASAE 
V 
Fletcher,  Stevension  W. ,  III 

Junior  Vice  Chairman,  Connecticut  Valley  Chapter,  ASAE 
Executive  Committee,  Connecticut  Valley  Chapter,  ASAE 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Phi  Tau  Sigma,  U-Mass  Chapter 
Food  Engineering  Committee  (and  Education  Subcommittee) ,  ASAE 

Johnson,  Curtis  A. 

Vice  Chairman,  Agricultural  Sanitation  and  Waste  Committee ,  ASAE 
Milk  Handling  Equipment  Committee,  ASAE 

Johnson,  Ernest  A. 

Instrumentation  Committee,  ASAE 
Electric  Controls  Committee,  ASAE 

Light,  Robert  G. 

Water  Treatment  and  Use  Committee,  ASAE 
I'Jhitney,  Lester  F. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  North  Atlantic  Region,  ASAE 


\#iitney,  Lester  F. 

Steering  Committee,  Power  and  Machinery  Division,  ASAE 

Sub-surface  Irrigation  Committee,  ASAE 

Forest  Engineering  Committee,  ASAE 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Harvesting  ComjTiittee,  ASAE 

Zahradnik,  John  W. 

Secretary,  Food  Engineering  Division,  ASAE 

Food  Machinery  Committee,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 


CRANBERRY  STATION 

Devlin,  Robert  M. 

Executive  Secretary,  Technical  Committee  NE-55 

ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Becker,  William  B . 

Vice  Chairman,  Chairman  of  Program  Committee  on  Forest  Pests,  and 
Executive  Committee,  Northeastern  Forest  Pest  Council 

Holmes,  Francis  W. 

Member,  Committee  on  Regulatory  V/ork  and  Foreign  Plant  Diseases, 
American  Phytopathological  Society 

Vice  President,  V/estern  Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens  and  Moth  Super- 
intendents Association 

Authorized  by  American  Phytopathological  Society  Council  to  seek 
grant  in  their  name  for  publication  of  Phytopathological  Trans- 
lations 

McKenzie,  Malcolm  A. 

21st  and  22nd  Annual  Conferences  on  Dutch  Elm  Disease 
Executive  Committee,  Northeastern  Forest  Pest  Council 
Advisor,  Horticultural  Newsletter 

Advisory  Council,  TREES,  "The  Journal  of  American  Arboriculture" 
Committee,  Tree  Wardens,  Arborists  and  Utilities  Conference 
Committee,  Uniform  Pest  Reporting  Studies,  Northeastern  Forest 

Pest  Council 
Committee  to  revise  suggestions  to  Massachusetts  Pesticide  Board 

for  license  to  apply  pesticides 

Shaw^  Frank  R. 

Executive  and  Technical  Committees,  NE-35 


Shaw,  Frank  R. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Pesticide  Residues  on  Forage  and  In  or 

On  Animal  Products 
Eastern  Conference  Committee,  National  Pest  Control  Association 
Advisory  Committee,  Northeastern  Mosquito  Control  Association 

Steve,  Peter  C. 

Member,  Program  Committee,  Eastern  Branch,  Entomological  Society  of 
America 

Wave,  Herbert  E. 

Chairman,  Auditing  Committee,  Eastern  Branch,  Entomological  Society 

of  America 
Extension  Committee,  Eastern  Branch,  Entomological  Society  of  America 

VJheeler,  Ellsworth  H. 

Insecticide  Terminology  Committee,  Entomological  Society  of  America 
Publications  Committee,  Northeastern  Mosquito  Control  Association 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 


Fellovjs ,    Gordon  W. 

Chairman,  Epidemiology  Section,  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Association 
Member,  Executive  Committee,  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Association 

Galinat,  Walton  C. 

Secretary,  New  England  Botanical  Club 
Gunner,  Haim  B . 

Chairman,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Committee  on  Pesticides  NE-53 
Litsky,  Warren 

Committee,  Microbial  Contamination  of  Surfaces,  American  Public  Health 
Association 

Chairman,  Committee  of  Esturine  Pollution,  American  Public  Health 
Association 

Subcommittee,  Standard  Methods  for  Analysis  of  Water  and  VJa,stewater, 
American  Public  Health  Association 

Committee  on  Education, Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology 

Publications  Committee,  Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology 

Editorial  Board  of  Applied  Microbiology,  American  Society  for  Micro- 
biology 

Standard  Task  Committee,  Biochemical  Aspects  of  Watercraft  Waste 
Disposal  Devices,  National  Sanitation  Foundation 

Planning  Committee,  1st  International  Symposium  on  Gulf  of  Mexico 


Naeselg;  John  A. 

Member',  Program  Committee,  Entomological  Society  of  America 
Chairman,  Northeast  Regional  Research  Committee  on  Air  Pollution, 
NE-56 


FEED,  FERTILIZER  LAWS,  SEED  LABORATORY 


Gersten,  Bertram 

Associate  Referee,  Sodium  in  Fertilizers,  and  Associate  Referee, 

Copper  in  Fertilizers,  Association  of  Official  Analytical  Chemists 

Kuzmeski,  John  W. 

Chairman,  Collaborative  Check  Sample  Committee,  and  Investigator, 

Non-Protein  Nitrogen  Products,  Association  of  American  Feed 

Control  Officials  (USA  and  Canada) 
Member,  Committee  on  Guarantees  and  Tolerances,  and  Investigator, 

Nitrogen  Products,  Association  of  American  Fertilizer  Control 

Officials  (USA  and  Canada) 

Rice,  William  N. 

Chairman,  Noxious  Weed  Seed  Committee  of  Northeastern  Section; 
Member  and  Representative  of  Referee  Corrmittee  of  Northeastern 
Region;  Member  of  Meeting  Place  Committee;  and  Member  of  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  Seed  Control  Officials  of  Northeastern 
States,  Association  of  Official  Seed  Analysts  (USA  and  Canada) 

Smith,  C.  Tyson 

Chairman,  Methods  Committee,  American  Association  of  Feed  Micro- 
scop  ists  (USA  and  Canada) 

Associate  Referee,  Feed  Microscopy,  Association  of  Official 
Analytical  Chemists 

U-H  AND  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 


Metcalfe,  William  W. 

Membership  Committee,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 

Vice  President;  Chairman,  Membership  Committee;  Chairman,  Annual 
Conference,  and  Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Private  Financial 
Support,  Adult  Education  Association  in  Massachusetts 

Member,  National  Delegate  Assembly,  and  Nominations  and  Elections 
Committee,  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Buck,  Ernest  M. 

Director,  New  England  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc. 

Vice  President  and  President  Elect,  Phi  Tau  Sigma  (U-Mass  Chapter) 

Clydesdale,  F.  M. 

Member,  Program  Committee,  U-Mass  Chapter,  Phi  Tau  Sigma 
Cournoyer,  Norman  G. 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  Student  Union 

Eshbach,  Charles  E. 

Member,  15th  Annual  Food  Management  Seminar  Committee,  The 
Massachusetts  Food  Service  Educational  Council 

Esselen,  William  B. 

Chairman,  Scientific  Lectureship  Committee,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists 

Membership  on  National  Academy  of  Sciences  -  National  Research  Council 
Advisory  Board  on  Military  Personnel  Supplies:   (1)  General  Com- 
mittee on  Food;  (2)  Committee  on  Microbiology  of  Food;  and  (3)  Task 
Group  on  Microbiological  Safety  of  Radio-Sterilized  Foods 

Evans,  David  A. 

President  and  Member,  Executive  Committee,  Massachusetts  Dairy  Tech- 
nology Society 

Member,  Task  Force  Committee  on  Rating  and  Certification  of  Milk 
Supplies,  Conference  on  Interstate  Milk  Shipments,  Miami,  Fla. 

Francis,  Frederick  J. 

Membership  on  Institute  of  Food  Technologists:   (1)  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  (2)  Committee  on  Appointments 

Hankinson,  Denzel  J. 

Member,  Committee  for  Selecting  American  Dairy  Science  Association's 
Dairy  Science  Teaching  Award 

Hayes,  Kirby  M. 

Director,  Research  and  Development  Associates,  U.  S.  Army  Natick 
Laboratories 

Treasurer  and  Elected  Vice  Chairman,  Northeast  Section,  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists 

Member,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Annual  Meeting  Program  Com- 
mittee and  Committee  on  Education  (Scholarships  Subcommittee) 


Hayes,  Kirby  M. 

Councilor,  Phi  Tau  Sigma 

Member,  ASHRAE  Technical  Committee  on  Frozen  Foods 

Hultin,  Herbert  0. 

Chairman,  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Committee,  Northeast  Section, 

Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
Member,  Food  Chemistry  Subcommittee,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists 

Educational  Committee 

Hunting,   VJard  M. 

New  England  Representative,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Sub- 
committee on  International  Technical  Assistance 
President,  Phi  Tau  Sigma  Honorary  Society,  U-Mass  Chapter 
Member,  Committee  on  Constitution  Revision,  National  Society 
Resident  Clerk,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  National  Society 

Levin,  Robert  E. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Elect,  Phi  Tau  Sigma,  U-Mass  Chapter 

Potter,  Frank  E. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  New  England  Group  of  National  Ice  Cream 
Retailers'  Association 

Sawyer,  F.  Miles 

Member,  Committee  on  Quality  Control  of  Food  Products,  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists 

Member,  Advisory  Committee  of  American  Society  of  Heating,  Re- 
frigerating and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers  Technical  Committee  7.M-, 
Frozen  Foods 

Stumbo,  Charles  R. 

Member,  National  Academy  of  Sciences  -  National  Research  Council 
Advisory  Board  on  Military  Personnel  Supplies :  Food  Irradiation 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Armed  Forces 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 


Abbott,  Herschel  G. 

Reforestation  Subcorrmittee,  Power  and  Machinery  Division,  American 

Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
Secretary -Treasurer;  Vice  Chairman,  Nominating  Committee,  Society  of 

American  Foresters 
Treasurer,  Sigma  Xi,  Massachusetts  Chapter 


Bond,  Robert  E. 

Executive  Coinniittee,  Society  of  American  Foresters 

Brander ,  Robert  B . 

Resolutions  Committee,  Manual  of  Wildlife 

Investigational  Techniques  Committee,  Northeast  Section,  Wildlife 
Society 

Carlozzi,  Carl  A. 

Recreation  Advisory  Council,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
Planning  Committee,  National  Conference  on  "University  and  the 
Environment,  Conservation  Foundation 

Gatslick,  Harold  B. 

New  England  Committee,  Building  Code  Improvement 

Executive  Secretary,  New  England  Kiln  Drying  Association 

Director,  Northeast  Section,  Forest  Products  Research  Society 

Treatments  and  Coatings  Committee,  Forest  Products  Research  Society 

Wood  Drying  Committee,  Forest  Products  Research  Society 

Wood  Committee,  Building  Research  Institute,  National  Academy  of 

Sciences  and  National  Research  Council 
Visiting  Scientist  Lecturer,  Society  of  Wood  Science  and  Technology 

Greeley,  Frederick 

Chairman,  Northeast  Section,  Wildlife  Society 

Chairman,  By-Laws  Committee,  Northeast  Section,  Wildlife  Society 

Hoadley,  R.  Bruce 

Treasurer,  Forest  Pr'oducts  Research  Society 

Mader,  Donald  L. 

Nominating  Conroittee,  Forest  and  Range  Soils  Division,  Soil  Science 
Society  of  America 

McCann,  James  A. 

Committee,  Professional  Certification  and  Standards,  American 

Fisheries  Society 
Chairman,  Membership  Committee,  Northeast  Section,  American  Fisheries 

Society 

Noyes,  John  H. 

Committee,  International  Relations,  Society  of  American  Foresters 
Awards  Committee,  and  Executive  Committee,  New  England  Section, 
Society  of  American  Foresters 


Rhodes,  Arnold  D. 

President,  Alumni  Council,  Yale  School  of  Forestry 

Executive  Committee,  Council  of  Forestry  School  Executives 

Vice  Chairman,  Advisory  Council  to  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 

Station,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Chairman,  Northeast  Region,  Association  of  State  College  and 

University  Forestry  Research  Organizations 
Member,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Natural  Resources 

Scheffey,  Andrew  J.  W. 

Alumni  Council,  School  of  Natural  Resources,  University  of  Michigan 
Natural  Resources  Committee  and  Foundation  for  Conservation  Law, 

New  England  Council 
Recreation  Advisory  Council  and  Higher  Education  Facilities  Committee, 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Natural  Resources 

Sheldon,  William  G. 

Executive  Committee,  Northeast  Section,  Wildlife  Society 
Director,  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Natural  Resources 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Bacon,  Theodore  S.,  Jr. 

Member,  Reorganization  Committee,  New  England  Chapter,  American 

Institute  of  Planners 
Member,  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  State  and  Local  Planning 

Kent,  Robert  L. 

Member,  Committee  on  Schools,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

King,  Gordon  S. 

Board  of  Directors,  International  Shade  Tree  Conference 
Member,  Education  Committee,  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 
Chairman,  Education  Committee,  Massachusetts  Arborists '  Association 
Chairman,  Education  Committee,  Massachusetts  Tree  Wardens  and 
Foresters  Association 

Vfhitney,  Earle  D. 

Member,  Education  Committee,  Curriculum  Committee  and  Training  and 
Recruitment  Committee,  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 

Zube,  Ervin  H. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
Member,  National  Committee  on  Career  Guidance,  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects 


PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 


Drake ,  Mack 

Consulting  Editor,  Soil  Science 
Consulting  Editor,  Agronomy  Journal 

Havis ,  John  R . 

Men-iber,  Program  Committee,  Horticultural  Crops  Section,  Northeastern 
Weed  Control  Conference 

Michelson,  Louis  F. 

Member,  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  U  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (concerned  with  "Cooperative  Project  for  Standardization 
of  Terminology  in  Instructional  Programs  of  Local  and  State  School 
Systems") 

Southwick,  Franklin  W. 

1966-67  President,  Northeastern  Region,  American  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science 

Member,  Awards  Committee,  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
(determined  outstanding  research  papers  in  Volumes  86  and  87, 
1955,  proceedings  of  Society) 

Member,  Committee  on  Nominations,  Elections  and  Appointments, 
American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 

Warkentin,  Benno  P. 

Member,  Committee  SGF-C3  (Physico-Chemical  Phenomena  in  Soils), 
Highway  Research  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences  -  National 
Research  Council 

Weeks,  Martin  E. 

Member,  Northeastern  Soil  Survey  and  Land  Use  Committee  on  Urban  Use 
of  Land 

Weeks,  Vfalter  D. 

Chairman,  True-to-Name  Nursery  Program  Committee,  American  Pomological 
Society 

VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 


Stern,  Douglas  N. 

Vice  President,  American  Association  of  Extension  Veterinarians 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Western  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Medical 
Association 


Fox,  Thomas  W. 

Constitution  Committee,  Poultry  Science  Association 

Chairman,  Poultry  Science  Hoblizelle  Research  Awards  Committee 

Colby,  Byron  E. 

First  Vice  President,  Extension  Committee,  American  Society  for 
Animal  Science 

Foley,  Richard  C. 

Executive  Committee,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Massachusetts  Chapter 
Gaunt,  Stanley  N. 

Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee,  Arrierican  Dairy  Science  Association 

Mellen,  William  J. 

Secretary,  Sigma  Xi,  Massachusetts  Chapter 
President,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Massachusetts  Chapter 
Editorial  Referee,  General  and  Comparative  Endocrinology 

Snoeyenbos,  Glenn  H. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Association  of  Avian  Pathologists 
Committee  on  History,  American  Association  of  Avian  Pathologists 
Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  American  Association  of  Avian 

Pathologists 
Business  Manager,  Avian  Diseases  (quarterly  journal),  American 

Association  of  Avian  Pathologists 
Secretary,  Northeastern  Conference  on  Avian  Diseases 

Chairman,  Antigen  Committee,  Northeastern  Conference  on  Avian  Diseases 
Member,  Nomenclature  and  Disease  Reporting  Committee 
Chairman,  Poultry  Section,  A.V.M.A. 

Smyser,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Member,  Antigen  Committee,  Northeastern  Conference  on  Avian  Diseases 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FACULTY  AWARDS,  CITATIONS,  AND 

PROFESSIONAL  RECOGNITION 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 

Bell,  Ellsworth  W.  ' 

Granted  11-month  Sabbatic  Leave  by  Trustees  of  University  of 

Massachusetts 
Received  Fulbright-Hays  Award  as  Visiting  Lecturer  at  Holckaido 

University,  Sapporo,  Japan 

Bragg,  John  H. 

Elected  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Business  Honorary  Fraternity 
Appointed  to  Graduate  Faculty,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Grossmen,  Bradford  D. 

Received  Research  Grant  from  Agricultural  Development  Council  to 
study  marketing  schemes  on  Federal  Land  Development  Authority 
in  Malaysia 

Engel,  N.  Eugene 

Completed  all  requirements  and  awarded  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Connecticut,  June  1967 

Fitzpatrick,  Robert  A. 

Nominated  for  Outstanding  Teacher  in  College  of  Agriculture,  1966-67 

Jarvesoo,  Elmar 

Recipient  of  Fulbright-Hays  Grant  to  lecture  on  problems  of  economic 
growth.  School  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Helsinki, 
Finland,  and  Swedish  School  of  Economics  for  fall  semester  1956. 

Also,  lectured  at  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  University 
and  at  U.  S.  Information  Center,  Helsinki,  Finland 

Russell,  Sargent 

Recipient  of  Fulbright-Hays  Lectureship  at  Ege  University,  Izmur, 
Turkey,  for  academic  year  1967-68 

Wyckoff,  J.  B. 

Recipient  of  Travel  Grant  from  International  Conference  of  Agricultural 
Economists  to  attend  13th  International  Conference,  Sidney, 
Australia,  August  1967. 

Appointed  to  Graduate  Faculty,  University  of  Massachusetts 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Fitzgerald,  Gerald  A. 

Received  Blue  Ribbon  Av7ard  (publication  class)  for  bulletin. 

Procurement  of  Foods  by  Grocers,  at  19  65  Annual  Meeting  of  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

Johnson,  Curtis  A. 

Invited  to,  and  attended,  first  International  Water  for  Peace  Confer- 
ence; 6, MOO  representatives  from  84-  different  countries  present 

Pira ,  Edward  S . 

Received  Blue  Ribbon  Award  for  instructional  display.  System  Design 
for  Golf  Course  Irrigation,  at  1965  Annual  Meeting  of  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 


CRANBERRY  STATION 


Cross,  Chester  E. 


Visiting  scientist  at  Hokkaido  University,  Sapporo,  Japan  (June  and 
July  1957) ,  under  sponsorship  of  Japan  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture;  conducted  lecture  and  seminar  work 


Zuckerman,  Bert  M. 


Invited  to  serve  in  U.  S.  Department  of  State  Cultural  Exchange 
Program,  Poland,  summer  1967. 


ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Becker,  William  B. 

Reappointed  (by  State  Forester)  as  one  of  five  representatives  from 
Massachusetts  on  Northeastern  Forest  Pest  Council 

Reelected  Vice  Chairman  of  Northeastern  Forest  Pest  Council  at 
winter  meeting  in  March  1957 

Grant  of  $500  from  Shell  Chemical  Company  for  aid  in  research 

Hanson,  John  F. 

Consultant  to  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  its 

commissioned  sculptor  in  sculptor ing  of  a  14- foot  grasshopper  to 
be  installed  in  entrance  to  insect  museum.   Giant  grasshopper 
will  be  one  of  most  expensive  biological  museum  models  ever  made 
with  unprecendented  fine  detail  of  internal  and  external  anatomy. 


Holmes,  Fi'^ancis  W. 


Invitational  speaker  for  four  talks  on  "Salt  Injury  to  Trees,"  Snow 

and  Ice  Control  Section  of  Highway  School,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  July  11-12,  1966 
Invitational  speaker  on  talk  "Salt  Injury  to  Trees"  in  meeting 

sponsored  by  American  Public  Works  Association,  MilwaL'kee,  Wis., 

March  1957 

Lilly,  John  H. 

Secretary,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Massachusetts  Chapter,  1965-66 

Faculty  Fellow,  Eugene  Field  House,  1965-56 

Program  Specialist  in  Entomology  (India) ,  Ford  Foundation,  1957-58 

Shaw,  Frank  R. 

Grant  of  $500  from  Shell  Chemical  Company  for  aid  in  research 

Wave,  Herbert  E. 

Elected  Chairman,  New  England  Agricultural  Chemicals  Conference 
Grant  of  $500  from  Shell  Chemical  Company  for  aid  in  research 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 

Faddoul,  George  P. 

Accepted  for  membership,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Max'ch  1957 

Feder,  William  A. 

Invited  to  give  paper  at  100th  Anniversary  of  Citrus  Experiment 

Station,  Universi^ty  of  California,  Riverside,  Calif.,  Mai^ch  1958 

Gunner ,  Haim  B . 


Invited  to  participate  as  Visiting  Scientist,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Boston  College  Program  for  Secondary  Schools  in 
Massachusetts,  1956-57 

Litsl<y,  Warren 

Appointed  Professor  (Affiliate)  of  Bacteriology,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Naegele,  John  A. 

Invited  to  participate  in  forthcoming  Entomological  Society  American 
Symposium  on  Resistance  as  one  of  ten  leading  scientists  in 
acarine  resistance,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  1957 


FEED,  FERTILIZER  LAWS,  SEED  LABORATORY 


Kuzmeskiti  John  W. 

Coinmissloned  as  off5.cer  of  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
professor  in  charge  of  feed,  fertilizer,  seed  and  dairy  laws 

Rice,  William  N. 

Served  on  Faculty  Senate 

Served  on  Colleoe  of  Agriculture  Personnel  Committee 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHITOLOGY 

Buck,   Ernest  M. 

Awarded  Ph.D.  degree  in  Food  Science  and  Technology 
Cournoyer ,  Norman  G . 

Named  "Professor  of  the  Year"  in  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

Eshbach,  Charles  E. 

One  of  limited  nujribei''  of  members  of  University  staff  doingpxtension 
work  asked  to  provide  information  on  Extension  work,  operations 
and  reporting  to  special  team  studying  new  reporting  methods 

Francis,  Frederick  J. 

Appointed  one  of  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  panel  of  Scientific 
Lecturers  for  19G5-67.   Presented  ten  lectures  on  food  color 
throughout  the  country 

Hanl<inson,  Denzel  J. 

Received  FFA  Honorary  Bay  State  Farmer,  March  31,  1967 
Hayes,  Kirby  M. 

Member  of  Technical  Advisory  Board,  Quick  Frozen  Foods 

Nawar,  Wassef  W. 

One  of  ti'70  University  faculty  members  elected  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  for 
1966-67 

Wrisley,  Albert  L. 

Elected  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Business  Honorary  Society 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

MacConnell,  William  P. 

Outstanding  Teacher-,  College  of  A.griculture ,  University  of  Massachusetts 
McCann,  James  A. 

Meritorius  Service  Award,  U.  S.  Fish  and  VJildlife  Service 

Noyes,  John  H. 

Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to  Forestry,  Northeast  Loggers 
Association 

Sheldon,  William  G. 

Meritorius  Service  Award,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

4-H  AND  YOUTH  PR0GRMI3 

Boss,  Marvin  W. 

Awarded  Grant  Foundation  Fellowship  for  study  at  Institute  of  Child 
Study,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Metcalfe,  William  W. 

Elected  to  Faculty'  Senate  for  three-year  term,  1967 

PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 


Drake,  Mack 

Received  $5,000  from  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  to  study  response  of  crops 
to  various  petroleum  products 

Maynard,  Donald  N. 

Received  $5,000  from  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  to  study  response  of  crops 
to  various  petroleum  products 

Awarded  $7,500  grant  from  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture to  study  potassium-ammonium  relationships  in  plants,  1966- 
1958 

Awarded  $2,000  from  American  Potash  Institute  to  study  role  of 
potassium  for  ammonium  utilization  in  plants 


Southwick,  Franklin  W. 

Received  OljOOO  grant  from  UniRoyal  Corporation  to  continue  studies 
on  response  of  apple  trees  to  M- dimethyl -amino  succinamic  acid 

Thomson,  Cecil  L. 

Received  $1,500  from  Oxford  Pickle  Company  to  support  research  related 
to  cucumber  piclcLe  problems 

Troll, Joseph 

Appointed  member  of  Golf  Course  Superintendents'  Association  of 
Nev;  England 

Zak,  John  M. 


Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  primarily  through  Project 
Leader  Zak,  has  been  awarded  a  five-year  contract  of  $250,000 
(1957-1972)  from  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  VVorks  to 
support  a  Roadside  Development  Research  Project 


VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 


Fenner_j_  lleinrich 


Recipient  of  Faculty  Travel  Grant  to  International  Symposium  on 
Silage  Preservation,  Rostock,  East  Germany,  1966 

Gaunt,  Stanley  N. 

Recipient  of  Faculty  Travel  Grant  to  International  Dairy  Congress, 
Munich,  Germany,  1966 

Sevoian,  Martin 

Recipient  of  Travel  Grant  from  World's  Poultry  Science  Association 
to  13th  World's  Poultry  Congress,  Kieve,  Russia,  1965 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 


Fitzpatrick,  Robert  A. 

Symposium  in  Teaching,  American  Farm  Economics  Association  sponsored 
workshop,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Lecturer  to  Chicopee  School  Association,  sponsored  by  Council  in 
Economic  Education,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Leed,  Theodore  W. 

Presented  paper,  "Changes  in  Market  Structure  in  the  Food  ^^olesaling 
and  Retailing  in  New  England,"  New  England  Agricultural  Economics 
Council,  Orono,  Me.,  June  26,  1967. 

Russell,  Sargent 

Presented  paper,  "The  Turkey  Experience  in  Cooperatives,"  Agricultural 
Development  Council  Seminar  on  Cooperatives,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  May  1967. 

Wyckoff,  J.  B. 

Chairman,  Awards  Presentation  Section  of  Western  Farm  Economics 
Association  Meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Ca].if.,  August  1955.   Presented 
awards  for  the  outstanding  research  publication,  the  outstanding 
master ^s  thesis,  and  the  outstanding  Extension  program  in  Agricultural 
Economics . 

Served  as  General  Chairman  for  December  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Economics  of  Water  Resources  Development,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Presented  paper,  "Adjustments  in  the  Program  of  the  Department  of 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics,  University  of  Massachusetts," 

New  England  Agricultural  Economics  Council,  Orono,  Me.,  June  25,  1967. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Clayton,  J.  T. 

Presented  paper,  "A  Heat  Flux  Calorimeter  for  the  Study  of  Thermal 
Exchange  in  Chickens,"  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Society 
of  Biometeorology,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
August  1956. 

Participated  in  committee  meetings  in  conjunction  with  1966  Winter 
Meeting,  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Chicago,  111., 
December  1956. 

Critical  reader  for  three  papers  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  ASAE.       - 


Fletcher,  Stevenson  W.,  Ill 

Presented  paper,  "Evaluating  New  Containers  for  Food  Distribution," 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Region,  ASAE,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park,  Penn.,  August  1966, 

Johnson,  Curtis  A. 

Recommended  standard  for  "Terminology  for  Mechanical  Milking  Machine 
Systems,"  developed  during  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Milk  Handli.ng 
Committee,  and  published  in  1967  Yearbook  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers . 

Light,  Robert  G. 

Presented  paper,  "Veal  Calf  Housing  Design,"  3.957  Annual  Meeting  of 
Nev'7  England  Farm  Electrification  Institute,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Me.,  January  1967. 

Pira,  Edv7ard  S. 

Presented  paper,  "Teaching  Aids  for  Youth  Prograjns,"  1967  Annual 
Meeting  of  New  England  Farm  Electrification  Institute,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  January  1967. 

Whitney ^„.J-^^ster_,T_ .  (v'/ith  H.  M.  Agrawal  and  R.  B.  Livingston) 

Presented  paper,  "The  Effects  of  Stomato  Opening  on  Drying  Alfalfa 
Leaves  and  Orchard  Grass,"  1956  Winter  Meeting  of  ASAE,  Chicago,  111. 
December  1956. 

(with  E.  S.  Pira  and  K.  Muta) 

Presented  paper,  "The  Effects  of  Soil  Profiles  on  Sub-Surface  Irri- 
gation," 1967  Annual  Meeting,  ASAE,  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon,  Canada,  June  1967. 

Presented  papers,  "Harvesting  Aids  for  Apples,"  Annual  Meetings  of 
(1)  Horticultural  Society,  December  1966,  and  (2)  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society,  January  1967. 

Zahradnik,  John  W. 

Presided  at  session  of  Food  Engineering  Program,  1966  Winter  Meeting, 
ASAE,  Chicago,  111.,  December  1965. 

Presented  paper,  "Residence -Time  Distribution  in  a  Scraped  Surface 
Heat  Exchanger,"  1966  Winter  Meeting,  ASAE,  Chicago,  111.,  December 
1955. 

Presented  two  papers,  "Computer  Thermal  Process  Determination  for 
Conduction  Heated  Foods,"  and  "Chemical  Analogue  Model  for  the 
Calibration  of  Thermal  Destruction  Apparatus,"  Annual  Meeting  of 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  1967. 


Zahradnik,  John  W. 

Critical  reader  for  five  papers  submitted  for  publication  in 
Transactions  of  the  ASAE,  and  two  papers  submitted  for  publication 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 


CRANBERRY  STATION 

Devlin,  Robert  M. 

Presented  paper  at  Proceedings  of  Northeastern  Weed  Control  Confer- 
ence, New  York  City. 

Presented  paper  at  New  England  Regional  Meeting  of  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science,  Harvard  University',  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Zuckerman,  Bert  M. 

Invitational  speaker.  First  East  Coast  Symposium  on  "Ecology  of 
Root-Infecting  Organisms,"  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md, 
April  3-4,  1957. 

ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Agrios,  George  N. 

Attended  Regional  Meeting  of  Northeastern  Division  of  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Penn.,  November  8-10,  1965. 

Attended  meeting  of  Technical  Committee  of  NE-14,  "Virus  Diseases  of 
Deciduous  Tree  Fruits  and  Their  Control,"  New  York  City,  January  8-9, 
1967,  and  presented  results  obtained  and  work  underway  at  this  station. 

Banfield,  Walter  M. 

Attended  Northeastern  Division  of  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Penn., 
November  3-^4-,  1966. 

Attended  Northeastern  Forest  Pathologists  Workshop,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va . ,  March  29-30,  1957. 

Becker,  V/illiam  B. 

Organized  and  arranged  forest  pest  session  at  winter  meetings  of 
Northeastern  Forest  Pest  Council,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1957. 


Member  of  committee  that  planned  Annual  Massachusetts  Tree  V/ardens 
Arborists  and  Utilities  Conference,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Mass.,  March  1957. 


» 
) 


Becker,  William  B. 

Presented  paper,  "Artificial  Defoliation  Tests  VJith  Sugar  Maples, 
Annual  Meeting  of  Eastern  Branch  of  Entomological  Society  of  America, 
New  York  City,  October  1966. 

Presented  paper,  "Effects  of  Bidrin  on  Elm  Bark  Beetles,"  Annual 
Massachusetts  Conference  on  Dutch  Elm  Disease,  Waltham,  Mass., 
October  196G. 

Holmes,  Francis  W. 

Presented  paper  at  American  Phytopathological  Society  Meeting, 
Denver,  Col.,  August  1965. 

Represented  Massachusetts  at  Heads -of -Departments  Meeting,  American 
Phytopathological  Society,  Denver,  Col.,  1966. 

McKenzie,  Malcolm  A. 

Leader  of  panel  for  discussion  of  gas  injury.  Northeastern  Forest 
Pest  Council,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  6,  1967. 

Report  sent  to  be  read,  based  on  research  by  Shade  Tree  Laboratories 
and  "Conference  Summary"  in  Proceedings,  pp.  15-17,  21st  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  Dutch  Elm  Disease,  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Association, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  October  5,  1966. 

Norgren,  Robert  L. 

Attended  Nev;  England  Fruit  Spray  Specialists'  Conference,  Stratton  Mt . , 
Vt . ,  and  spoke  on  "Fruit  Disease  Problems  in  Massachusetts  and  Their 
Current  Control  Practices  .  " 

Shaw,  Frank  R. 

Presented  Massachusetts  reports  on  research  on  pesticide  residues  to 
NE-36  Technical  Committee. 

Presented  Massachusetts  reports  on  biology  and  control  of  alfalfa 
weevil  at  Third  Invitational  Alfalfa  Weevil  Conference,  Nev7  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Wheeler,  Ellsworth  H. 

Participated  in  Annual  Meeting,  Eastern  Branch,  Entomological  Society 
of  America,  New  York  City. 

Attended  as  committee  member,  national  mieeting  of  Eastern  Branch, 
Entomological  Society  of  America. 

Speaker  at  Annual  Meeting  of  Northeastern  Mosquito  Control  Association. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 


Feder,  William  A. 

Helped  organize  and  participated  in  t\\70  meetings  of  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  Northeast  Regional  Air  Pollution  Project  NE-56,  "Air 
Pollution  Problems  in  the  Northeast." 

Hemerick,  Glen 

Submitted  papers,  "Nutritional  Evaluation  of  Cyanophyto,"  and 
"Selection  of  Cyanophyto  for  Mass  Culture,"  A.I.B.S.,  Special  Session, 
Microbiology,  College  Station,  Tex.,  August  1967. 

Galinat,  Walton  C. 

Presented  four  papers  on  corn  research  conducted  during  the  past 
year,  Annual  Maize  Genetics  Conference,  Allerton  House,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  March  10-12,  1967. 

Presented  paper,  "Plant  Habit  and  the  Adaptation  of  Corn,"  Annual 
Meeting  of  Society  for  Economic  Botany,  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  June  5-8,  1957. 

Litsky,  Warren  (^vith  B.  Y.  Litsky) 

Presented  paper,  "Investigations  on  the  Decontamination  of  Hospital 
Surfaces  by  Disinfectants -Detergents ,"  Annual  Meeting  of  American 
Public  Health  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  1965. 

Presented  three  papers,  "Attempts  to  Distinguish  Toxigenic  Clostridium 
botulinum  T>^pe  E  Employing  Single  Ajnlno  Acid  Metabolism,"  "Determi- 
nation of  Carbohydrate  Pathways  for  Clostridium  botulinum  Types  A,  B 
and  E  by  Interval  Radiorespirometric  Techniques,"  and  "Biosynthesis 
of  Hemolysins  by  Clostridium  chauvoei, "  Annual  Meeting  of  American 
Society  for  Microbiology,  New  York  City,  May  1957. 

Convener  of  round  table,  "The  Hospital  Environment  and  Infections," 
Annual  Meeting  of  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  New  York  City, 
Hay  1957. 

Invited  participant  to  Western  Hemisphere  Conference  on  Importance 
and  Safety  of  Foods,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  April  1967. 

Gunner,  Haim  B. 

Presented  paper,  "Activation  of  Molecular  Hydrogen  by  Arthrobacter 
globiformis  615,"  IX  International  Congress  for  Microbiology,  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  July  24-30,  1966. 

Invited  participant.  First  Research  Conference  on  Ecology  of  Root- 
Infecting  Microorganisms,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md., 
April  3-4,  1967. 


Gunner,  Halm  B. 

Presented  paper,  "Microbial  Association  in  Pesticide  Degradation," 
Pesticides  Session,  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Society  for  Micro- 
biology, New  York  City,  April  30  -  May  4,  1967. 

Participant,  project  revision.  Northeast  Regional  Research  Project 
on  Pesticides,  NE-53,  New  York  City,  September  12-13,  1966. 

Participant,  NE-53  Technical  Committee  Annual  Meeting,  Nev;  York  City, 
January  ^■,   1957. 

Naegele,  John  A. 

Presented  two  papers.  Eastern  Branch  Entomological  Society  of  America; 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Chairm.an  of  NE-55  -  attended  organization  meetings  of  project  and 
several  subsequent  meetings. 

Invited  participant,  "Title  I,  HEV/  Symposium,"  Boston  College, 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  1957. 

Invited  pai'^ticipant,  "The  College,  The  Community,  and  Conservation," 
Consei'^vation  Foundation  Symposium,  VJashington,  D.  C,  May  1957. 

Panel  moderator,  "Man  and  His  Environment,"  Massachusetts  Public 
Health  Association  Meeting,  March  30,  1967. 

Invited  participant,  "Megalopolis  in  New  England,"  Boston  College 
Symposium,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  21,  1967. 

Invited  participant,  "Air  Pollution,"  Winterfest  Panel,  Prudential 
Center,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  20,  1967. 

Invited  wilTiess,  Boston  City  Council  Hearings  on  Air  Pollution, 
May  1967. 

Young,  Robert  E. 

Presented  two  papers.  Northeast  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Conference, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October  1966. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Cournoyer,  Norman  G. 

Presented  invited  paper,  "Menu  Planning  Using  Linear"  Programming," 
U.  S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories  sponsored  by  National  Academy  of 
Science . 


Esselen,  William  B. 

Presented  technical  papers  at  Food  Microbiology  Symposium,  Northeast 
Section,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists;  K.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  Management 
Development  Group  Seminar,  and  Ninth  Annual  Seminar  on  Advanced  Food 
Service  Management,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Evans,  David  A. 

Presented  technical  papers  at  Conference  on  Interstate  MiUc  Shipments, 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  at  annual  meeting  of  New  England  Milk  Sanitation 
Rating  Officers  Conference . 

Conducted  in-service  training  session  for  regional  agricultural  Ex- 
tension agents  on  recent  changes  in  milk  sanitation  control,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Francis,  Frederick  J. 

Presented  four  technical  papers  at  annual  meeting.  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Presented  invited  paper,  "Colorimetry  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate," 
Pennsylvania  Confectionary  Manufacturers  Association,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Presented  10  lectures  on  "Food  Colorimetry"  to  Regional  Sections  of 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists  as  an  IFT  scientific  lecturer. 

Hayes,  Kirby  M. 

Chairman,  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Research  Section,  Annual  Meeting  of 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Presented  technical  paper  at  annual  meeting  of  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers . 

Hultin,  Herbert  0. 

Vice-chairman  of  technical  session,  and  presented  two  technical  papers 
at  annual  meeting  of  Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  Minneapolis, 
Minn . 

Lundberg,  Donald  E. 

Lecturer  for  Club  Managers  Association  Management  Seminar  at  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Lecturer  at  Food  Service  Systems  Seminar  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  Annual  Food  Seminar,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Nawar,  Wassef  W. 

Presented  technical  papers  at  U.  S,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Con- 
Tractors  Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  at  American  Oil  Chemists 
Society  Meeting,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Potter',  Frank  E. 

Participated  in  annual  meeting  of  New  England  group  of  National  Ice 
Cream  Retailers  Association  by  serving  as  official  judge  at  Ice 
Cream  Clinic  and  moderator  of  a  consumers'  panel. 

Sawyer,  F._  Miles 

Presented  technical  paper  at  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Chemical 
Society,  New  York  City. 

Stumbo,  Charles  R. 

Presented  invited  paper,  "Fundamental  Considerations  in  High- 
Temperature  Short-Time  Processing  of  Foods,"  Second  International 
Congress  on  Food  Science  and  Technology,  U'arsaw,  Poland,  August  1966. 

Participated  in  Western  Hemisphere  Conference  on  "The  Importance  and 
Safety  of  Foods,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 

Pr'esented  two  technical  papers  at  annual  meeting  of  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Abbott,  Herschel  G. 

Moderator  of  Special  Session  on  Direct  Seeding,  meeting  of  Nev;  England 
Section,  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

Presented  paper.  Joint  Meeting  of  American  Society  of  Agricultur>al 
Engineers  and  Canadian  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

Bond,  Robert  S. 

Program  chairman,  New  England  Section  Annual  Meeting,  Society  of 
American  Foresters . 

Chairman,  Northeastern  Forestry  Economists  Meeting,  Harvard  Forest. 

Presented  paper.  Northeastern  Loggers'  Congress. 

Carlozzi,  Carl  A. 

Presented  paper.  Conference  on  National  Parks  in  the  Caribbean, 
Caribbean  Research  Institute . 

Gatslick,  Harold  B. 

Presented  paper.  National  Meeting,  Forest  Products  Research  Society. 


Greeley,  Frederick 

Presented  paper,  American  Ornithologists  Union  Meeting. 
Hoadley,  R.  Bruce 

Session  moderator.  Northeast  Section  Meeting. 
Mader,  Donald  L. 

Presented  paper,  Soil  Science  Society  of  America. 

Presented  paper.  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers'  Meeting 

Noyes,  John  H. 

Presented  paper.  Symposium  on  Land  Use  and  Development  for  Forestry 
and  Agriculture,  Coinmonv7ealth  Forestry  Institute,  University  of 
Oxford ,  England . 

Scheffey,  Andrew  J.  W. 

Chairman, Technical  Session  on  Farm  and  Urban  Resources,  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference. 

Invited  participant.  Conference  on  Recreation,  Resources  and  Conser- 
vation, American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Invited  participant.  Our  People  and  Their  Cities  Conference,  Urban 
America,  Inc. 

Wetherbee,  David  K. 

Presented  paper.  Third  Vertebrate  Pest  Control  Conference. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Fabos,  Julius  Gy 

Presented  paper  at  1956  N.C.I.L.A.  Conference. 
King,  Gordon  S. 

Organized  Annual  Arborists  and  Tree  Wardens  Five-Day  Conference. 
Procopio,  Paul  N. 

Presented  paper  at  19  65  N.C.I.L.A.  Conference. 
Zube,  Ervin  H. 

Developed  program  and  presented  paper  at  Annual  Meeting  of  B.S.L.A. 


PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 

EramlaCTe,   VJilliam  J. 
Maynard,    Dona3-d  N. 
Southwick,    Franklin  W. 

Presented  papers,  XVII  International  Horticultural  Congress,  University 
of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.,  August  1956. 

Colby,    VJilliam  G. 

Presented  paper,  X  International  Grassland  Congress,  Helsinki, 
Finland,  July  1956. 

Presented  papers,  American  Society  of  Agronomy  Meetings,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  August  1965. 

Vengris,  Jonas 

Presented  paper.  Northeastern  Weed  Control  Conference,  January  1957. 

VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 


Currie,  Gustavus  N. 

Presented  paper,  American  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  April  1967. 

Dickinson,  Frank  N. 

Presented  paper.  Animal  Science  Association,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  July-August  1955. 

Presented  t^'jo  papers,  American  Dairy  Science  Association,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  1957. 

Fenner,  Heinrich 

Presented  paper.  International  Symposium  on  Silage  Preservation, 
Rostock,  Germany,  August  1956. 

Fox.,  Thomas  W. 

Fellow  recipient.  National  Science  Foundation  Summer  Institute  in 
Quantitative  Genetics,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  1955. 


Presented  paper,  18th  International  Dairy  Congress,  Munich,  Germany. 
July  1956. 

Presented  paper,  American  Dairy  Science  Association,  June  1957. 


Grover,  Robert  M. 

Presented  paper.  Extension  Section;  served  as  Chairman,  Extension 
Section,  Poultry  Science  Association,  Logan,  Utah,  August  1966. 

Lyford,  Sidney  J.,  Jr. 

Presented  ts'.'o  papers.  Dairy  and  Animal  Science  Association,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  1967. 

Mellen,  William  J. 

Presented  paper.  Physiology  Section;  presented  invitational  report, 
CUEBS-CEANAR  Biological  Sciences  Action  Program,  Poultry  Science 
Association,  Logan,  Utah,  August  1966. 

Sevoian,  Martin 

Presented  paper,  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  July  1965. 

Presented  paper,  13th  World's  Poultry  Congress,  Kieve,  Russia, 
August  1965. 

Presented  paper.  Northeastern  Avian  Disease  Conference,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  June  1957. 

Presented  paper.  International  Symposium  on  Comparative  Leukemias, 
Paris,  France,  July  1957. 

Snoeyenbos ,  Glenn  H. 

Invitational  discussant,  U.S.P.H.  Conference,  Puerto  Rico,  April  1967. 

FEED,  FERTILIZER  LAWS,  SEED  LABORATORY 

Kuzmeski,  John  W. 

Presented  talk,  "Salmonella  in  Feeds,"  New  England  Association  of  Food 
and  Drug  Officials,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

Presented  paper,  "Cooperative  Federal-State  Inspections  of  Feed  Mills," 
Southern  New  England  Feed  Control  Officials  Meeting,  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass., 
September  1966. 

Presented  reports  at  meetings  of  Associations  of  American  Feed  and 
Fertilizer  Control  Officials  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Discussed  "Drug  Assay  in  Feeds  Methodology  and  the  Establishment  of 
Suitable  Tolerances,"  Association  of  Official  Analytical  Chemists, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Lincoln^  Waldo  C. 

Participated  in  referee  test  program  of  Association  of  Official 
Seed  Analysts . 

Rice,    V/illiam  N. 

Represented  Northeast  Region  in  the  Association  of  Official  Seed 
Analysts  referee  tests,  Wisconsin. 

Participated  in  the  Association  of  Official  Seed  Analysts  referee 
testing  program. 

Participated  in  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Seed  Analysts  work. 

Smith,  C.  Tyson 

Presented  illustrated  talk,  "Pesticides  in  Feeds  by  Gas  Chromatography, 
Association  of  American  Feed  Microscopists . 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  International  Agri- 
cultural Studies  has  been  prepared  and  approved  in  principle  by  the 
University  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.   The  proposal 
recommends  an  interdepartmental  progreun  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level  utilizing  resources  of  the  entire  University  and  Four  College 
Community . 

Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

The  department  will  offer  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Agricultural  Economics  starting  in  the  fall  of 
1967.   The  reactivation  of  this  program  which  v;as  dropped  approximately 
25  years  ago  will  have  a  significant  inpact  upon  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  department.  Application  has  been  made  for  a  National 
Education  Defense  Act  Fellowship  to  help  support  this  program. 

Faculty  self- improvement  continues  with  John  H.  Bragg  receiving  his 
Doctorate  of  Business  Administration  at  Indiana  University  this  past  year, 
and  N.  Eugene  Engel  receiving  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Agri- 
cultural Economics  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  June  1967. 
Donald  R.  Marion  successfully  completed  his  preliminary  examinations  in 
his  Ph.D.  program  in  the  Department  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.   Robert  A.  Fitzpatrick  participated  in  the  Symposium  for 
Teachers  of  Agricultural  Economics  held  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  August. 

The  Stockbridge  curriculuin  of  the  department  has  been  analyzed,  revised, 
and  updated.   T\tfo  courses  were  dropped,  four  courses  were  revised,  and 
the  four  courses  added.  A  nev'/  curriculum  in  Lumber  and  Building 
Materials  Business  Management  will  be  in  operation  for  the  first  time  in 
the  fall  of  1957.   This  program  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  VJildlife  Management  at  the  request  of  the 
Northeast  Lumber  Retailers  Association.   The  Association  is  furnishing  a 
scholarship  to  help  students  in  the  program. 

The  graduate  program  is  currently  under  study.  One  new  graduate  course. 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  721,  Natural  Resource  Development 
Economics,  was  taught  for  the  first  time.   In  addition,  the  interdisci- 
plinary course  in  which  our  department  has  been  participating  v^7ill  be 
formalized  into  Planning  791,  Regional  Planning  Studies  to  be  taught  in 
the  fall  of  1967. 


Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology 

In  spite  of  inadequate  and  antiquated  classroom  and  laboratory  faciUL- 
ties,  enrollment  in  the  department  is  at  an  all-time  high.  More  than 
1,100  Stockbridge,  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  were  enrolled  in 
courses  in  1966-67.   The  28  departmental  majors  in  the  graduate  school, 
22  in  entomology  and  six  in  plant  pathology,  likev;ise,  exceeded  all 
previous  records . 


Food  Science  and  Technology 

The  department  is  one  of  the  participants  in  a  new  interdisciplinary 
graduate  program  in  Marine  Science  which  is  being  established  by  the 
University. 

The  undergraduate  programs  have  been  strengthened  and  improved  with  the 
availability  of  new  facilities.   New  recruiting  materials  are  being 
prepared  and  it  is  hoped  that  these,  plus  the  "Science  In  Action"  program 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  prograjTis  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  will  help  to  increase  enrollment  in  Food  Science  and 
Technology .   Enrollment  in  the  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  Program 
continues  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  establishjtient  of  a  tt'.'o-year  Associate  Degree 
prograjTi  in  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  for  the  school  lunch  person- 
nel of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.   This  program  is  established  in 
cooperation  v/ith  the  State  School  Lunch  Office  under  the  direction  of 
John  Stalker.   Course  offerings  were  made  at  the  V/altham  Field  Station 
and  on  campus.   Tv\70  intensive  summer  session  courses,  one  starting  the 
last  of  June,  are  being  offered  on  campus. 

Forestry  and  V/ildlife  Management 

Departmental  programs,  following  approval  last  summer  to  offer  graduate 
instruction  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree,  now  include:   a  t\'7o-year  major 
in  Wood  Utilization,  and  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.  programs  in  Forestry  and 
Wood  Technology,  V7ildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology.   During  the  second 
semester  two  Ph.D.  candidates  were  enrolled,  and  six  others  will  be  in 
residence  by  September . 

Expansion  in  enrollment  continues.   The  number  of  departmental  majors 
for  all  levels  of  instruction  was  345  in  1966,  and  approximately  350 
are  anticipated  for  September  3.967. 

Landscape  Architecture 

A  work  study  exchange  between  advanced  students  in  architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  of  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  and  the 
University  proved  to  be  a  unique  and  rewarding  venture .   In  November  of 
1966,  16  fifth-year  students  from  Hampton  Institute  visited  the 
department  for  a  10-day  collaborative  design  problem.   The  educational 
and  professional  success  of  this  first  study  exchange  is  the  basis  for 
a  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education  requesting  that 
the  program  be  established  on  an  annual  basis,  the  t^^jo  institutions 
alternating  as  host.  The  request  for  fund  support  is  for  an  initial 
period  of  four  years . 

Academic  1966-67  was  the  third  year  of  significant  growth  in  the  graduate 
program.   The  focus  of  instruction  has  been  on  environmental  problems 
of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  and  in  involving  students  on  real  problems 
with  local  leaders  and  decision-makers.   Tv'70  examples  of  this  kind  of 


course  programming  were : 

A  Study  of  the  Memorial  Industrial  Park  in  Springfield. 

The  visual  environment,  land  use  controls  and  techniques 
for  improving  and  altering  them.   The  study  was  presented 
at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Civic  Agencies  and 
the  Junior  Chajiiher  of  Commerce . 

A  Study  of  the  Central  Business  District  of  Springfield. 

The  results  of  this  study  were  published  over  a  number  of 
weeks  in  the  Springfield  nev;spapers . 

Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

The  department  has  completed  a  successful  year  with  increased  student 
interest  in  our  prograjiis .  At  the  mid-point  of  the  academic  year  62 
undergraduate  majors,  M-8  of  them  in  the  fresliman  and  sophomore  classes, 
were  eru?olled.   The  Stockbridge  School  t^'JO-yeEU?  enrollment  of  67 
majors,  43  in  the  freshman  class,  exhibits  the  seime  trend. 

The  new   program  in  Laboratory  Animal  Management  as  an  option  in  our 
two-year  Stockbridge  program  is  off  to  a  good  start,  and  should  provide 
an  opportunity  for  many  of  the  young  v.'omen  erirolled  in  Animal  Science. 
Recent  congressional  action  concerning  the  care  of  laboratory  animals 
should  provide  many  opportunities  for  graduates  and  create  increased 
interest  in  the  program. 

Limitation  of  space  and  graduate  faculty  has  required  that  only  excellent 
young  scholars  be  accepted  to  our  graduate  programs.   The  depaurtment 
qualified  for  an  additional  National  Science  Foundation  Fellowship  and 
one  additional  National  Defense  Education  Act  Fellowship.   In  addition, 
a  successful  application  with  chemistry  and  zoology  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  a  Graduate  Traineeship  in  Reproductive  Physiology 
was  completed.   This  grant  will  provide  a  total  of  $250,000  for  a 
five-year  period  to  support  graduate  education  in  the  area  of  physiology 
of  reproduction. 

During  the  year  a  graduate  program  in  Veterinary  Microbiology  v\'as 
approved  by  the  Trustees .  This  offering  V7ill  round  out  our  graduate 
program  to  include  animal  diseases. 
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AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 


Steve  Montgomery  -  Lear  Award,  Stockbridge  Program,  and  Stop  &  Shop 
Award 

Gerald  Ahearn  -  Dean's  List,  Stockbridge  Program 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Graduate  Students)  -  Edward  Krebs 

Louis  Klimoski 
Neil  Pelsue 

(Undergraduates)    -  Yehoshua  Tidhar 

Leonard  Shabman 

Robert  Mascioli  -  National  Food  Brokers  Scholarship 

Yehoshua  Tidhar  will  graduate  Surama  Cum  Laude  and  Leonard  Shabman  v^ill 
graduate  Cum  Laude.  Neil  Pelsue  is  a  recipient  of  a  National  Education 
Defense  Act  Fellov\?ship  to  continue  his  education  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  at 
Purdue  University. 

Edward  Krebs  is  the  recipient  of  a  research  assistantship  to  continue 
his  education  tov;ard  a  Ph.D.  at  Michigan  State  University.   Peter  Ryan 
was  a  recipient  of  a  research  assistantship  to  continue  his  education 
tov\7ard  a  Ph.D.  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Stanley  Kowalski  received  an  assistantship  in  the  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  to  continue  his  program  toward  a  Ph.D. 
degree.  Alan  Tsao  received  a  research  assistantship  to  continue  his 
education  toward  a  Ph.D.  at  Stanford  University. 

Yehoshua  Tidhar  has  been  granted  a  research  assistantship  to  continue  his 
program  leading  to  a  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
Leonard  Shabman  v;as  the  recipient  of  a  research  assistantship  to  continue 
his  program  toward  a  Master's  degree  at  Cornell  University. 

CRANBERRY  STATION 

One  post-doctorate  researcher  received  a  grant  to  study  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  summer  1967. 

One  post-doctorate  researcher  and  one  Ph.D.  candidate,  upon  completion 
of  their  degrees,  secured  positions  at  other  universities. 

ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Spring  1967  -  Frederick  Holbrook,  Ph.D.,  1967 

Boris  Chevone,  M.S.  candidate 
Duncan  MacKenzie,  M.S.  1967 
Fred  H.  Nelson,  M.S.  1967 


Election  to  Sigma  Xi  -  Frederick  Holbrook,  Ph.D.,  1967,  Fall  Membership 

Robert  E.  Grahame,  Jr.,  M.S.   1957,  Associate 

Membership 
Mitchel  C.  Miller,  M.S.  1967,  Associate  Membership 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 

T.  C.  Boyd,  a  Ph.D.  candidate,  granted  a  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Trainingship. 

Sigma  Xi  (Graduate  Students)  -  T.  C.  Boyd 

Katherine  S .  Middleton 
David  Evans 
John  M.  Trela 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Graduate  Students)  -  Katherine  S.  Middleton 

Joseph  Koehane 

The  cooperative  program  with  Thayer  Academy  (National  Science  Foundation 
sponsored)  in  summer  research  projects  for  advanced  science  students 
produced  the  folloxving  projects: 

1965.  Alfred  deMaria,  "Studies  on  Extracellular  Metabolic  Products 
of  the  Red  Marine  Alga,  Porphyridium  cruentum." 

1966.  Joseph  Cecere,  "Growth  Kinetics  and  Photosynthesis  Efficiency 
of  Photosynthetic  Bacteria,  Rhodopseudomonas  spheroides  and 
Rhodospirillum  rubrum . " 

Alfred  deMaria  received  national  award  for  research  excellence  in  the 
National  Talent  Search  for  the  VJestinghouse  Science  Scholarships. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Two  seniors  in  Food  Science  and  Technology,  Rodney  J.  Croteau  and 

John  Marietta,  graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude  in  June.   They  are  two  of  a  total 

of  five  such  scholars  in  the  University,  Class  of  1957.   Both  of  them 

are  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  the  department.  Mr.  Croteau  has  been 

awarded  a  NASA  Predoctoral  Traineeship  and  Mr.  Marietta  a  NDEA  Predoctoral 

Fellowship. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Croteau  is  a  Phi  Kappa  Phi  scholar  of  the 
Class  of  1967.  He  did  a  Senior  Honors  project  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Irving  S.  Fagerson  for  which  he  received  the  Sigma  Xi  Undergraduate 
Research  Award.   During  the  past  year  he  received  a  $1,000  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists  Undergraduate  Award,  a  $300  Northeast  Section  IFT 
Undergraduate  Award,  the  New  York  State  Farmers  Award  to  the  top  senior 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  a  $1,000  Graduate  Award  for  next 
year. 


Among  the  outstanding  students  in  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  V7ere 
Carl  Hawk,  Editor  of  the  Stockbridge  School  Yearbook,  and  Gerald  Jolly, 
President  of  the  STOSO  organization. 

Major  students  in  the  department  were  v;ell  represented  in  elections  to 
honorary  societies: 

a.  Phi  Kappa  Phi  -  3  graduates,  and  2  undergraduates,  including  a 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  Scholar. 

b.  Sigma  Xi  -  Full  Membership  -  6  graduates,  and  1  faculty  member. 
Associate  Memhership  -  7  graduates,  and  1  undergraduate. 

c.  Phi  Tau  Sigma  -  10  graduates,  and  2  undergraduates. 

d.  Alpha  Zeta  -  2  graduates. 

Graduates  in  departmental  majors:  Food  Science  and  Technology 

B.S.  -  12 

M.S.  -   5 

Ph.D.  -   9 

Associate  Degrees  -  4  (Dairy  Technology) 

Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management 
B.S.  -  11 

Associate  Degrees  -  31 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 


Three  seniors  were  enrolled  in  honors  work  during  the  year  -  t\-70  were 
graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude,  and  three  Cum  Laude .  Four  graduate  and  two 
undergraduates  were  elected  to  Associate  Membership  in  Sigma  Xi;  two 
graduate  and  two  undergraduate  students  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi;  one  freshman 
to  Phi  Eta  Sigma;  19  undergraduates  to  Alpha  Zeta;  five  undergraduate 
and  seven  graduate  students  to  Xi  Sigma  Pi. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


Recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  downtown  business  area  of 
Gardner  were  made  by  four  students  in  the  department  at  a  public 
presentation  in  that  city  on  May  18 .   Charles  Alexander  and  Robert  Hull 
showed  through  charts,  drawings,  and  pictures  the  improvements  which 
could  be  made.  T^^70  other  students.  Randy  Wright  and  John  Alexopoulos, 
also  participated  in  the  presentation.   The  four  students  were  among  IM- 
seniors  divided  into  three  teams  completing  a  study  of  the  Gardner 
business  area  in  order  to  determine  what  could  be  done  to  improve  its 
over-all  physical  appearance.  The  study  was  part  of  an  urban  design 
sketch  problem  carried  out  by  the  students  as  part  of  their  college 
course. 


The  team  making  the  public  presentation  had  studied  the  V/est  Gardner 
Square  area.   Their  recommendations  included  the  eli.mination  of  on-street 
parking,  removal  of  parking  meters,  correction  of  inefficient  traffic 
circulation,  widening  of  sidewalks,  and  the  creation  of  strategically 
located  malls .   The  Greater  Gardner  Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  the 
four  students  with  a  $100  check  in  appreciation  of  the  work  they  had  done , 

VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 


Cynthia  S.  Lloyd,  Animal  Science,  Class  of  1967 

Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Sigma  Xi 

Departmental  Honors 
Graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude 

William  T.  Cook,  Animal  Science,  Class  of  1957 

Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Departmental  Honors 
Graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude 

Margaret  Sterni,  Animal  Science,  Class  of  1970 

Received  the  Phi  Tau  Sigma  $100  Essay  Award 

Linda  Doggart 

New  York  Farmers  Award 

Highest  Academic  Average,  Sophomore  Class,  College  of  Agriculture 

Ingrid  Berg 

New  York  Farmers  Av/ard 

Highest  Academic  Average,  Stockbridge  Freshman  Class 

American  Society  of  Animal  Science  Scholarship^  Awards 

Students  must  rank  scholastically  among  the  top  10  per  cent  of  their 
class  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.   In  the  1965-67  academic  year  eight 
Animal  Science  students  qualified  as  follows: 

Seniors  Juniors  Sophomores 

Cynthia  S .  Lloyd         David  Almstrom  Linda  Doggart 

V/llliam  T.  Cook  Alan  F.  King  David  J.  Carlson 

Mary  Hankins 
Henry  M.  Parsons 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

NON-RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 

1956-67 

Higlilights 

Cooperative  Extension  Work 

Program  and  Project  Activities 

Extension  Advisory  Council 

Exajnples  of  Extension  Programs 

Division  of  Home  Economics  Extension 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology 


A  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  translation  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Shaw's 
Extension  Publication  No.  148,  BEEKEEPING,  into  French  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  use  in  its  program  with  underdeveloped 
countries. 


Food  Science  and  Technology 

So  successful  was  a  workshop  on  "Convenience  Foods  and  Their  Use  in  Food 
Service  Establishments"  for  the  East  coast  salesmen  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  on  May  28-June  1,  the  department  was  asked  to  repeat  the  program 
for  Middle  West  convenience  foods  sales  of  the  company  in  lieu  of  a 
similar  program  previously  scheduled  at  Michigan  State  University. 
According  to  Campbell  Soup  management,  the  request  and  change  from 
Michigan  State  was  made  because  the  program  and  facilities  at  the 
University  were  superior  to  previous  workshops  they  had  held  at  Michigan 
State.   Thirty  and  40  salesmen  attended  the  first  and  repeat  workshops 
(June  25-29),  respectively. 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

In  recent  years  extension  programs  have  dealt  increasingly  with  the 
broad  aspects  of  land  use  --  water,  recreation,  aesthetics  --  and  less 
with  the  production  of  timber  as  v;ood.   This  trend  will  continue  in  the 
future . 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  W.  Scheffey's  study  of  the  Conservation  Commission  movement 
(it  originated  in  Massachusetts  10  years  ago  and  has  spread  to  many  other 
states)  is  nearly  complete  and  will  result  in  a  book  to  be  published  next 
year  by  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

M— H  and  Youth  Programs 

Land  has  been  offered  to  the  State  4- H  Foundation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  4-H  Center.   This  property  is  in  Ashland.  Architects  are 
currently  developing  construction  plans  and  various  Foundation  committees 
have  been  formed  to  support  the  Center  activities . 

As  a  member  of  the  Commonv7ealth  Service  Corps  Advisory  Committee,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  Service  Corps  support  of  the  M-H  program  in 
Worcester  County.   There  are  five  Corpsmen  assigned  to  the  Worcester 
County  Extension  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  4-H  program 
to  low-income  youth  in  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Millbury,  Clinton,  and 
Athol.   This  relationship  is  being  expanded  into  several  other  counties 
during  1967-68.   —  Merle  L.  Howes 


Directed  three  4-H  Television  Series  in  cooperation  with  10,513  public, 
parochial  and  private  school  teachers  in  1,150  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  295  communities  throughout  Massachusetts.   These  programs 
generated  285,427  requests  for  information  about  4-H  Club  Work  and 
enrolled  58,352  during  the  three  10-week  series.   Two  of  the  series  were 
4-H  TV  Action  Club  telecasts  dealing  with  natural  disasters  and  emergency 
preparedness,  which  were  aired  separately  on  a  Boston  and  Nev'j  Bedford 
station.   The  third  vjas  a  4-H  TV  Science  Club  telecast  dealing  with  10 
different  science  areas,  which  was  aired  over  a  Springfield  station. 

Norman  Hall,  Dalton,  awarded  a  $500  4- H  College  Scholarship  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  4-H  Conservation  Program.   --  William  W.  Metcalfe 

Supervised  14  University  of  Massachusetts  students  who  are  working  as 
Professional  Assistants  under  the  summer  work-study  program.  These 
students  are  organizing  4-H  Clubs,  recruiting  volunteer  leaders,  and 
teaching  leadership  skills.  They  are  wor'king  primarily  in  lov;-income 
neighborhoods . 

Organized  College  of  Agriculture  resources  and  planned  a  "Science  In 
Action"  conference  for  secondary  school  science  teachers  and  selected 
11th  grade  science  students  at  the  University.   The  program  gave  parti- 
cipants an  opportunity  to  learn  concerns  of  the  research  scientist  and 
then  to  see  in  the  laboratories  the  research  methods  in  use.   Career 
opportunities  in  science  were  explored. 

Organized  and  conducted  a  4-H  program  in  Roxbury .   This  progra;n  features 
community  beautification  programs.   Involvement  of  people  (young  and 
old)  has  been  the  key  to  success.   Some  300  youth  and  25  adults  are 
participating  regularly  with  the  program  beginning  to  expand  to  other 
areas  of  Boston.   Leadership  for  the  program  is  coming  from  the  neighbor- 
hoods . 

Coordinated  with  Belchertown  State  School  for  retarded  children  and  the 
VJestern  Massachusetts  4-H  staff  the  planning  and  development  of  a  summer 
camp  for  retarded  children.   This  camp  was  staffed  primarily  by  4-H 
volunteers.  The  camp  offered  rewarding  experiences,  both  to  the  campers 
and  the  volunteer  4-H  staff.   —  Marvin  W,  Boss 

Margaret  Herrmann  of  Adams  was  the  recipient  of  an  $800  scholarship  for 
her  senior  year  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics.  This  scholarship  was 
given  by  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  through  the  National  4-H  Service  Committee. 

Roberta  A.  McCarthy  of  Warren  was  awarded  a  $1200  scholarship  as  a 
freshman  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  to  begin  September  1,  given  by 
the  New  England  Farm  and  Garden  Association.   --  Mildred  L.  Howell 


I 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 

Cooperative  Extension  work  is  a  voluntary  out-of -school  system  of 
education  for  adults  and  young  people  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  home 
economics  and  related  subjects. 

The  principle  of  applying  knowledge  for  use  is  its  philosophy. 

• 

Its  method  is  to  p3.an  programs  with  its  participants,  basing 
these  programs  on  current  problems  and  needs  and  developing 
their  substance  from  the  relevant  disciplines  of  the  University. 

Its  objectives  are  — 

to  lessen  tlie  lag  betvijeen  discovery  of  knowledge  and  its 
useful  application; 

to  gain  a  productivity  response  from  the  dissemination 
of  knov7ledge; 

to  spur  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
the  farm,  the  firm,  the  group  and  the  community. 

In  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Extension  v^7ork  is  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  the  federal  government  through  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  by  the  State  through  the  University  of  Massachusetts;  and  by 
the  counties  through  the  trustees  for  County  Aid  to  Agriculture  in  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Du]<es,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Heimpshire, 
Middlesex,  Plymouth  and  Worcester  and  through  the  Trustees  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Schools  in  Bristol,  Essex  and  Norfolk  Counties. 
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PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES  IN  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 

I.   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUI^lAi:!  RESOURCES 

Educational  programs  are  conducted  v/lth  families  and  members  of 
famiJ.ies  designed  to  improve  social  V7ell-being  and  adjustment  to 
social  and  economic  changes.   Opportunities  for  human  development 
and  improved  human  relationships  within  the  family  and  within  the 
community  are  emphasized. 

Educational  programs  designed  to  foster  beneficial  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  development  of  youth  are  conducted  through  a  voluntary 
youth  leader  system.   These  programs  offer  a  variety  of  learning  and 
training  situations  providing  youngsters  opportunity  for  leadership 
development,  career  exp].oration,  understanding  the  natural  v»Jorld  of 
plants,  animals,  land,  v.'ater,  air  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
knov7ledge  and  skills  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

II.   THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  AND  CONSUMER  SATISFACTION 

Educational  programs  are  conducted  with  families  and  V'^ith  people  as 
individual  workers,  as  consumers,  and  as  members  of  society  on  nu- 
tritional needs;  on  the  selection,  preservation,  preparation  and  use 
of  foods;  on  design,  selection,  construction,  and  care  of  clothing; 
on  housing  for  the  fami3.y;  on  equipment  and  furnishings  for  the 
household;  and  on  the  efficient  and  satisfying  use  and  management  of 
family  resources. 

III.  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION  AND  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Educational  programs  concerned  with  the  biology  of  plants  and  animals, 
improvement  of  the  biological  efficiency  of  plants  and  animals ,  in- 
creased consumer  acceptability  of  farm  and  forest  products,  the 
mechanization  and  improvement  of  physical  efficiency  and  the  manage- 
ment of  labor,  capital,  and  other  inputs  to  maximize  income  are 
conducted  with  producers,  agricultural  supply  firms,  related  federal 
and  state  agencies,  and  agricultural  organizations. 

IV.  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROCESSING  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Educational  programs  pertaining  to  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  food  and  other  agricultural  products  and  programs 
concerned  \\7ith  developing  new  and  improved  food  and  non-food  products 
and  processes  are  conducted  with  processing  firms,  manufacturers  and 
processing  supply  firms,  institutional  consumers  of  food  and  non-food 
agricultural  products,  and  related  federal  and  state  agencies. 


V.   EFFICIENT  MARKETING,  INCLUDING  PRICING  AND  QUALITY  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Educational  programs  are  conducted  V'/ith  distributors  of  food  and 
other  agricultural  products,  food  service  operators,  the  related 
supply  firms,  federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies  on  subjects 
concerned  with  identification,  measurement  and  maintenance  of  quality; 
improvement  of  economic  and  physical  efficiency;  analysis  of  supply, 
demand  and  price,  including  interregional  competition;  and  the 
development  of  markets,  including  consumer  preference  and  behavior. 

VI.   CONSERVATION,  DEVELOPI-IENT,  AND  USE  OF  SOIL,  VJATER,  FOREST  AND  RELATED 
RESOURCES,  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ECONOMIES  OF  COMMUNITIES  AND  AREAS 

Educational  programs  of  resource  description,  inventory,  conservation, 
development,  management  and  evaluation  of  alternative  uses  and 
methods  of  use  are  conducted  v;ith  farmers,  land  owners,  conservation 
commissions,  development  commissions  and  many  other  regional  and 
inter- communil"y  groups . 

Local  factual  information  including  description,  inventory  and  trends 
is  compiled  and  disseminated  to  aid  in  community,  county  and  area 
economic  development  and  adjustment. 

VII.   PROTECTION  OF  MAN,  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  FROM  LOSS,  DA^GE  OR  DISCOMFORT 
CAUSED  BY  INSECTS,  DISEASES,  PARASITES,  WEEDS,  FIRE,  AND  OTHER  HAZARDS 

Educational  programs  related  to  the  protection  of  people;  to  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  man-made  resources,  crops  and  crop 
products,  animals  and  animal  products,  and  forest  and  related  re- 
sources are  conducted  v/ith  producers  and  consum^ers  of  these  products 
and  resources. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
April  1967 

The  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Extension  Advisory  Council 
vvas  formed  in  the  late  1950 's  to  provide  a  means  of 
bringing  together  local  leaders,  county  trustees  and 
commissioners  J  and  University  Extension  administrators. 
The  Council  provides  a  forum  for  informative  and  explora- 
tory discussions  on  problems  and  situations  of  mutual 
interest.  \Vhile  the  Council  is  advisory  only,  it  ef- 
fectively provides  the  foundation  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  Extension  policy.   The  membership 
of  the  Council  is  as  follows : 

Mr,  Tony  Andrews,  398  Old  Meeting  House  Road,  East  Falmouth,  Mass.  02535 
Member  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  SCS  District  Officer,  Strav/berry 
Grower 

Mr.  George  Aro,  Aro's  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  27  Elm  Street,  VJest  To^^msend, 
Mass.  014-74 

Poultry  and  Egg  Producer,  Hatcheryman,  Cooperative  Leader,  County  Trustee 

Mr.  Nathan  Chandler,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass,  01555 

Fruit  Grower,  Massachusetts  M— H  Foundation,  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture 

Mr.  Jonathan  Davis,  Redstone  Hill,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass.  01565 
Farmer,  Dairyman,  Fruit  Grower,  President  of  AGWAY,  Inc. 

Mr.  Raymond  DeVincent,  172  Lyman  Street,  Waltham,  Mass,  02154 

Vegetable  Grower,  Former  President  of  New  England  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association,  County  Trustee 

Mr.  S.  S.  Garjian,  S,  S.  Garjian  Poultry  Farm,  1634  Turnpike  Street, 
Stoughton,  Mass.  02072 

Poultryman,  President  of  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Mr.  Philip  N,  Good,  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  155  Lexington  Street, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 

Executive  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Mr.  Arthur  M.  Howard,  188  Hubbard  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 01240 
Selectman,  Local  Leader,  County  Trustee 

Mr.  Lorenzo  D.  Lambson,  36  Loomis  Street,  Southwick,  Mass.  01077 
Tobacco  Grovjer,  University  of  Massachusetts  Trustee 

Mr.  Linwood  B.  Lesure,  VJatson  Road,  Ashfield,  Mass.  01330 

Maple  Syrup  Producer,  Secretary  of  State  Conservation  Committee, 
Leader  in  Maple  Syrup  Cooperative 

Mr„  V/alter  F.  Lewis,.  172  Robin  Hi3-1  Road,  Chelmsford,  Mass.  0182^1- 

Dairyman,  Livestock  Marketing,  Director  of  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

Mr.  Myron  A.  Maiewski,  South  Deerfield,  Mass.  01373 

Potato  Grower,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  David  B.  Mann,  Head  of  Bay  Road,  R.F.D.  #3,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.  02532 
Cranberry  Grower,  Director  of  Massachusetts  Fai^m  Bureau  Federation 

Mrs.  Everett  L.  Martin,  Sr.,  North  Street,  Cheshire,  Mass.  01225 
Committee  Chairman  of  Massachusetts  Homemakers'  Council 

Mr.  Charles  H.  McNamara,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture, 
100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02202 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Dairyman 

Mr.  Earle  P.  Parsons,  143  Mill  Valley  Road,  Hadley,  Mass.  01035 

Potato  and  Tobacco  Grower,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
County  Trustee 

Mr.  John  F.  Prentice,  Jordan  Road,  Plymouth,  Mass.  02350 
Dairyman,  Memlaer  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  William  C.  Richards,  Veg-Acre  Farms,  Forestdale,  Mass.  02 544 

Vegetable  Grower,  President  of  New  England  Vegetable. Growers'  Association 

Mrs.  Raymond  Smith,  15  Melcher  Street,  Plainville,  Mass.  02752 
Committee  Chairman  of  Massachusetts  Homema]<ers'  Council 

Mr.  Leon  V.  St.  Pierre,  51  Fenv/ood  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass.  01105 

President  of  Golf  Course  Superintendents*  Association  of  New  England 
(Massachusetts) 

Mr.  William  F.  Stapleton,  55  Suffolk  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 
County  Commissioner,  County  Trustee 

Mr.  Jules  P.  Sussman,  15  Holmes  Road,  Lexington,  Mass.  02173 

President  of  Massachusetts  Association  of  Conservation  Commissions 

Mr.  Christopher  B.  Sykes,  Willard  Road,  Ashburnham,  Mass.  01430 
Dairyman,  Leader  in  Milk  Marketing  Cooperatives 


Mr.  Frank  Tyrell,  2  Meadow  Lane,  Danvers,  Mass.  01923 

Chairman  of  State  Conservation  Committee,  Massachusetts  State  Grange 

Mr.  William  C.  Wright,  Grove  Street,  Norfolk,  Mass.  02055 
Member  of  Norfolk  Conservation  District 


Mr.  H.  Heyivorth  Backus,  Wequaquet  Lake,  Box.  551,  Centerville,  Mass.  02532 
Chairman,  Barnstable  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Shirley  E.  Gardner,  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williams town,  Mass.  01257 
Chairman,  Berkshire  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Lush,  299  Fall  River  Avenue,  Seekonk,  Mass.  02771 
Chairman,  Bristol  County  Extension  Trustees 

Miss  Anna  L.  Oliver,  P.  0.  Box  1551,  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass.  02557 
Chairman,  Dukes  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Driscoll,  30  Stover  Lane,  Haverhill,  Mass.  01830 
Chairman,  Essex  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Charles  Llewelyn,  Upper  Farms,  Northfield,  Mass.  01350 
Chairman,  Franklin  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  George  So  Gay,  Three  Rivers,  Mass.  01080  (Baptist  Hill  Road,  Palmer  01G69) 
Chairman,  Hampden  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mrs.  Edvjard  L.  Ezold,  3  Burnett  Avenue,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  01075 
Chairman,  Hampshir'e  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Ben  W.  Drew,  Main  Street,  Westford,  Mass.  01SS6 
Chairman,  Middlesex  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Koch,  241  Newbury  Avenue,  Quincy,  Mass.  02171 
Chairman,  Norfolk  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Gilbert  Blackledge,  75  Park  Avenue,  Whitman,  Mass,  02382 
Chairman,  Plymouth  County  Extension  Trustees 

Mr.  Shelley  D.  Vincent,  Main  Street,  Mendon,  Mass.  01755 
Chairman,  Worcester  County  Extension  Trustees 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 

SALES  FORECASTING  STUDY --FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

This  was  one  of  several  studies  that  have  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with  food  df 
tribution  firms  in  order  to  identify  and  solve  problems  associated  with  the  handling  and 
distribution  of  food  products. 

Purpose  -  To  develop  and  test  a  mathematical  model  for  predicting  retail  food  sales 
and  identifying  the  important  determinants  of  short-run  sales  variations. 

Method  -  Data  were  obtained  in  cooperation  with  a  local  retail  food  chain  and  analysd 
by  means  of  appropriate  statistical  techniques. 

Results  and  Application  -  The  model  explained  eighty  per  cent  of  the  monthly  sales 
variations  for  the  test  firm  and  identified  the  most  significant  factors  associated  with 
changes  in  sales.   The  model  enabled  the  prediction  of  sales  with  a  greater  degree  of  ace 
racy  than  the  estimates  made  by  the  cooperating  firm's  management.   A  highly  predictable 
seasonal  sales  pattern  was  also  identified.  | 

The  results  of  the  study  will  enable  food  distribution  firms  to  utilize  resources  m(e 
efficiently. 

Dissemination  -  The  results  were  disseminated  to  all  major  retail  food  firms  in  Mas- 
chusetts  by  means  of  a  publication.   Requests  for  the  publication  have  been  received  froi 
many  other  states  and  several  foreign  countries. 

The  results  will  also  be  utilized  in  future  Food  Distribution  seminars  and  in  indi- 
vidual consultation  with  firms. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Leed,  Professor  of  Food  Marketing 

Howard  C.  Jensen,  Former  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agricultural  &  Food  Economf! 
Dr.  Sidney  Schoeffler,  Professor  of  Economics 
Dr.  Gail  Oakland,  Professor  of  Statistics 
Dr.  David  A.  Storey,  Associate  Professor 

Cooperating  Firm  -  Food  Marts,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  SEMINARS 


Conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  in  cooperation  with  le 
Departments  of  Food  Science  and  Technology,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Veterinary  and  Aniil 
Sciences;  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  supported  by  staff  members  from  other  schools 
and  departments. 

The  seminars  are  held  for  one  and  one-half  or  two  days  for  technical  and  managerial 
personnel  associated  with  food  wholesaling  and  retailing  firms.   Representatives  from  su)l 
and  equipment  manufacturing  firms  and  management  consulting  firms  are  sometimes  invited  J 
participate. 


Purpose  -  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  food  distribution  by  providing  technical  andj 
economic  knowledge  to  those  who  can  apply  it  in  the  management  of  firms  that  handle  and 
distribute  food  products. 
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Content  -  (A)  Technical  aspects  of  handling,  storing,  packaging  and  displaying  food 
>roducts  so  as  to  maintain  quality,  control  costs,  reduce  spoilage  and  maximize  consumer 
satisfaction.   Includes  physiological  characteristics  of  fresh  and  processed  foods,  pack- 
iging  methods  and  materials  and  materials  handling  methods  and  equipment.   For  food  buyers, 
lerchandisers  and  technicians. 

-  (B)  Improved  management  practices  for  middle  and  top  management  personnel, 
ncludes  methods  for  forecasting  sales,  determining  and  using  information  on  consumer  atti- 
■.udes  and  behavior,  scheduling  labor,  budgeting  and  controlling  sales  and  expenses,  training 
md  supervising  personnel  and  other  aspects  of  managing  food  distribution  firms.   The  re- 
;ults  of  studies  conducted  in  cooperation  with  food  distribution  firms  are  used  extensively 
in  the  seminars. 

The  latest  in  this  series  of  seminars  was  intended  to  assist  management  personnel  in 
etail  food  distribution  firms  to  schedule,  train  and  supervise  personnel  in  order  to 
chieve  desired  results  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   A  computer  simulation  game  and  the 
esults  of  studies  conducted  in  cooperation  with  food  retailing  firms  were  used  in  the  semi- 
ar.  Details  of  the  seminar  are  listed  below. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Leed,  Professor  of  Food  Marketing 

Donald  R.  Marion,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Marketing 

Ben  B.  Seligman,  Director,  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

A.  Thomas  Mason,  Graduate  Assistant,  Industrial  Engineering 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  J.  Clayton  Lafferty,  University  of  Michigan  and  Partner  in 

Firm  of  Adams,  Lafferty,  Modden  and  Moody,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Kenneth  G.  Abrahams,  Vice  President,  Food  Marts,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Milton  W.  Segel,  Vice  President,  Viking  Division,  Elm  Farm  Foods 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dates  Held  -  October  11  and  12,  1965 

j    Attendance  -  50 

ANAGEMENT  SCHOOLS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS 

An  educational  program  consisting  of  four-day  or  six-day  schools  open  to  farmers  by 
pecialized  commodities  and  by  invitation.   Enrollment  is  limited  to  commercial  farms  and 
roups  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  in  any  one  series. 

Program  Content 

f        (A)  Economic  Climate  O^at  is  the  economic  setting  of  modem  agriculture?) 

(B)  Farm  Management  Principles 
Law  of  Diminishing  Returns 
Determining  Maximum  Profit  Point 
Substitution  Problems 
Fixed  and  Variable  Costs 

(C)  Management  Techniques  (How  problems  arise  and  how  to  identify  them) 
Role  of  Beliefs,  Values  and  Goals 
Problem  Identification 
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(C)  Management  Techniques  (Continued) 
Developing  Problem  Solutions 
Testing  Solutions 

Budgets,  Forward  Accounting,  and  Linear  Prograiraning 
Application  of  Solutions 
Evaluation 

Individual  farm  problems  from  the  groups  are  used.  In  the  case  of  dairymen,  four  day 
of  classroom  discussion  are  followed  by  "farm  walks."  Each  farmer  visits  his  owi\  farm  and 
three  other  farms  as  a  "laboratory  technique."  Four  such  schools  are  planned  for  1966-67. 
The  program  as  such  is  concerned  with  methods  which  managers  can  use  to  solve  problems  and 
improve  decision  making. 

Problems  include; 

Choice  of  farm  machines 
Choices  of  farm  output 
Problems  of  reducing  farm  costs 

Problems  of  farm  organization,  size,  and  supplemental  enterprises 
Problems  of  substitute  feed  usage,  forage  production,  farm  buildings,  and 
financing  charges 

Faculty  -  La\.rrence  D.  Rhoades,  Associate  Professor 
Earl  I.  Fuller,  Associate  Professor 

PLANNING  OF  RErRESENTATIVE  FARMS 

A  case  example  of  the  kind  of  planning  and  analysis  is  given  below  for  one  farm. 

The  farm  is  a  dairy  farm  producing  wholesale  milk. 

1962.  The  owner  attended  a  Farm  Management  off -campus  school. 

1963.  Requested  assistance  in  planning  for  a  larger  farm  business  and  income. 

A  budget  estimate  of  income  and  expense  was  prepared  to  test  the  profitability  of  a 
move  to  a  larger  herd  and  the  addition  of  substantial  capital  in  the  form  of  new  housing, 
additional  cows  and  a  revised  kind  of  farm  equipment. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  actual  farm  income  and  expense  for  the  period  as 
compared  to  the  budget, 

1963      1964       1965       1966      Budget 


Gross  income 

$38,300 

$36,274 

$50,002 

$62,500 

$63,000 

Expense 

28,572 

27,785 

41,138 

41,100 

38,000 

Margin  for  return  on 

investment  and  man- 

agement 

$  9,728 

$  8,489 

$  8,864 

$21,400 

$25,000 

Herd  size 

53 

50 

62 

75 

75 

Capital  added 

$44,000 

The  manager  has  taken  three  years  to  make  the  increase  in  size  and  to  gain  the  effi- 
ciencies and  realize  the  economies  of  size  and  scale  on  this  farm  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
third  generation  to  farm  on  this  farm.   The  results  of  the  changes  made  were  predicted  in 
1963  by  the  use  of  foCTi?ard  accounting  or  budgeting.   Production  has  doubled  on  the  farm 
over  this  period  with  a  reduction  of  the  labor  force. 

Faculty  -"Earl  I.  Fuller,  Associate  Professor 

Lawrence  D.  Rhoades,  Associate  Professor 

SUPEPvVISORY  l^AMAGEMSNT  TRAINING  PROGRAI-1 

Conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics,  this  program  consists 
of  a  series  of  three-day  institutes.   Each  year,  one  additional  institute  is  added  to  the 
program.   In  1967,  three  institutes  were  held.   Four  have  been  scheduled  for  1968. 

Purpose  -  Each  institute  is  a  complete  unit  and  deals  with  a  specific  phase  of  super- 
visory management.   The  overall  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
performance  of  the  first  line  of  management  in  agriculturally-oriented  firms.   Participa- 
tion is  restricted  to  supervisors,  middle-managers  and  those  employees  with  management 
potential. 

Content  -  Institute  I  -  This  three-day  institute  is  designed  to  assist  the  participan 
(1)  in  relating  his  job  to  the  needs  of  the  company  and  (2)  in  improving  his  ability  to 
present  ideas  clearly  and  convincingly.  Among  the  specific  subjects  taught  are: 

The  Supervisor's  Role  in  Com.pany  Management 

Skills  Required  of  Managers 

Dealing  v/ith  Critical  Incidents  in  Supervision 

Understanding  the  Causes  of  Faulty  Communication 

Getting  the  Job  Done  Through  Effective  Use  of  Company  Policy 

The  Fundamentals  of  Plain  Talk 

How  to  Get  Ready  to  Talk 

Maximizing  Speech  Clarity  and  Minimizing  Confusion 

Content  -  Institute  II  -  This  three-day  institute  is  designed  to  assist  the  participa 

(1)  in  understanding  the  fundamentals  and  benefits  of  sound  organizational  practices  and 

(2)  in  improving  his  ability  to  understand  through  the  development  of  good  listening  habit 
Among  the  specific  subjects  taught  are: 

The  Supervisor's  Role  in  Company  Organization 

How  to  Use  Organization  Tools  Effectively 

Matching  Job  Applicant  Skills  to  Job  Requirements 

Effective  Interview  Techniques 

The  Importance  of  Performance  Standards 

Evaluating  Employee  Performance 

Hearing  and  Understanding  What  is  Said 

Techniques  of  Listening 

Improving  Face-to-Face  Communication 

Content  -  Institute  III  -  This  three-day  institute  (1)  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  individual  as  a  basis  of  motivation  and  (2)  to  assist  the  participant  in 
improving  his  ability  to  train  subordinates  effectively.   Among  the  specific  subjects 
taught  are: 


What  Management  and  Employees  Expect  of  Each  Other  * 

How  Frame  of  Reference  Affects  Behavior 

Understanding  Individual  and  Group  Behavior 

Handling  Employee  Grievances 

Training  That  Corrects  Mistakes 

Dynamic  Supervisory  Leadership 

Analyzing  Training  Needs 

How  People  Learn 

Job  Instructor  Training 

Evaluating  Training  Results 

Faculty  -  John  H.  Bragg,  Associate  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Paul  M.  Stokes,  Executive  Vice  President,  Nelson,  Nicol  and  Stokes 

Dates  Held  and  Attendance; 

Institute  I  -  January  5,  6,  and  7,  1967  --  Attendance  -  32 
Institute  II  -  January  9,  10,  and  11,  1967  --  Attendance  -  22 
Institute  III  -  January  11,  12,  and  13,  1967  --  Attendance  -  22 

FARI'IER-COQPERATIVE  DIRECTORS'  WOPJCSHOP 

Conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  in  cooperation  with 
the  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  this  three-day  workshop  is  offered  to  directors  of 
Farmer-Cooperatives  in  the  Northeast.  One  such  workshop  is  scheduled  and  others  in  differ 
ent  locatioas  and  on  different  topics  are  planned. 

Purpose  -  to  assist  the  participating  director  in  identifying  his  responsibilities  tc 
the  cooperative.   To  teach  the  fundamentals  and  benefits  of  sound  financial  planning  and 
control  for  cooperatives. 

Content  -  During  the  three  days,  the  following  subjects  will  be  taught  through  the  us 
of  lectures,  small  group  discussions,  cases,  and  problems. 

Defining  the  Board  Member's  Job 

Skills  Needed  by  the  Board-Member 

Board-Management  Relationships 

The  Role  of  the  Board  in  Policy  Formulation 

Financial  Planning  Fundamentals 

Financial  Policy  Formulation 

Controlling  Operations 

Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Financial  Statements 

Faculty  -  John  H.  Bragg,  Associate  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Richard  A.Neis,  Chief  Loan  Officer,  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatii; 

Howell  Hughes,  Vice  President,  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
Edward  Gelsthorpe,  Executive  Vice  President,  Ocean  Spray  Cranberri 
Inc. 


Dates  -  February  15,  16,  17,  1967 
Attendance  -  23  participants  are  registered 
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DEPART1-1ENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

POWER  EQUIPMENT  SEI^IIKAR 

Co-sponsor  -  the  New  England  Farm  and  Power  Equipment  Dealer's  Association. 

This  series  of  seminars  has  been  directed  toward  the  equipment  dealers  in  New  England 
as  a  one  day  semi-technical  program  in  which  various  themes  are  pursued.   Latest  develop- 
ments in  agriculture  pertinent  to  the  dealers  are  explored  in  depth  by  a  speaker  program 
with  ample  period  for  discussion.   Other  agricultural  leaders  such  as  agricultural  teach- 
ers, county  agricultural  agents  are  invited  to  participate. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  an  objective  semi- technical  presentation  to  dealers  in  New 
England  which  will  assist  in  coordinating  the  dissemination  of  technical  data  by  this  group 
and  our  agricultural  engineering  staff.   To  increase  the  support  and  interchange  of  ideas 
toward  better  service  to  the  agricultural  community. 

Content  -  An  example  of  a  typical  seminar  program  (this  one  presented  in  November 
1965)  is  as  follows:  Fertilizer  Handling  -  Liquid  vs.  Granular,  Fluid  Manure  Handling, 
Forage  Systems  Analysis,  Personnel  Training  in  a  2-Year  Program,  Profit  Sharing,  The  Effect 
of  Federal  Programs  on  Dealer-Personnel  Relationships,  Dual  Dealerships  -  Pros  and  Cons. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Lester  F.  VThitney,  Associate  Professor 
Robert  G.  Light,  Associate  Professor 
Dr.  Martin  E.  Weeks,  Professor,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Burton  S.  Home,  Agricultural  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  State  Universit; 

Connor  Stephens,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering  Tech- 
nology Division,  Agricultural  &   Technical  Institute,  Alfred,  N. 

Raymond  Allain,  Accountant,  E.  K.  V/illard,  Inc.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Edward  Jones,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Joint  Civic  Agencies  of 
Greater  Springfield,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

MASTITIS  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

Cooperating  department  -  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

Mastitis  prevention  workshops  have  been  presented  for  farmers  and  for  veterinarians. 
Fanners,  equipment  dealers,  county  agents  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  first  type 
meeting.  Veterinarians,  who  may  become  more  helpful  on  the  control  of  Mastitis,  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  second. 

Purpose  -  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  inter-relationships--man  -  animal  -  and 
equipment  for  milking--which  may  be  contributory  to  the  disease  Mastitis;  the  physiology  of 
the  udder,  how  equipment  can  be  tested  to  determine  whether  it  is  functioning  properly  and 
whether  milking  technique  is  the  requirement  which  will  aid  in  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Content  -  (a)  For  Farmers:  A  4-day  workshop,  2  hours  on  each  of  4  days  within  a  2- 
week  period.   The  typical  program  was: 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Udder 

Milk  Composition 

Milking  Equipment  Principles 


Operation  in  Barn 
Milking  Equipment  Testing 
Demonstration  in  Barn 
Equipment  Sanitation 

(b)  For  Veterinarians:   Similar  in  content  to  the  above  but  given  in  a  2- 
day  program  by  Dr.  Stern  and  C.  A.  Johnson. 

Faculty  -  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Professor,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 
Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Professor,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 
David  A.  Evans,  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Technology 
Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor 
Bernard  L.  Hilton,  Farm  Superintendent,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Michael  Kosciusko,  DeLaval  Separator  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  New  Yoi 

FAR>I  STRUCTURES  SEMINAR 

Conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  this  seminar  is  presented  annu- 
ally as  a  one-day  seminar  at  Amherst.   Farm  building  contractors,  retail  lumber  suppliers, 
farmstead  equipment  and  structures  dealers,  leading  farmers  and  county  agents  are  invited 
to  participate. 

Purpose  -  To  develop  awareiiess  among  participants  of  new  developments  in  the  general 
farm  structures  field;  and  to  inci-ease  their  level  of  technical  knowledge  within  specific, 
continuing  problem  areas. 

Content  -  Selected  topics  of  current  value  relating  to  materials  use;  structural  de- 
sign; physical  plant  layout;  and  environmental  control  in  potato,  apple,  vegetable  and  roc 
stock  storages;  greenhouses;  livestock  and  poultry  production  systems;  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Faculty  -  Robert  G.  Light,  Associate  Professor 

William  H.  Collins,  Assistant  Professor 
Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor 
Joe  T.  Clayton,  Head  of  Department 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Selected  annually  by  demonstrated  competence  to  suit  a  program  then 
from  industry,  trade  associations,  and  other  educational  institutions. 

Dates_Held  -  Annually,  during  April. 

Attendance  -  50-70  anticipated. 

DAIRY  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 

Conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  cooperatively  through  the  Extens 
Dairy  Committee. 

This  program  is  a  continuing  engineering  education  program  developed  for  and  directec 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  state. 
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Purpose  -  To  present  technical  engineering  subject  matter  such  as  physical  plant  lay- 
out and  development;  environmental  control;  and  structural  design  to  dairymen;  to  inform 
them  of  new  developments;  and  to  increase  their  level  of  awareness  and  understanding  of 
engineering  subjects  as  they  relate  to  business  decisions  on  housing  construction;   mech- 
anization; materials  handling;  control  of  plant  and  animal  environment;  materials  use;  and 
compliance  with  applicable  sanitary  codes. 

Content  -  Engineering  information  on  dairy  housing  system  layout;  fluid  manure  storage 
and  handling;  forage  harvesting,  handling  and  storage;  environmental  control;  general  con- 
struction and  implications  of  sanitary  codes  on  construction  are  regularly  presented  throug 
monthly  articles  in  the  Dairy  Digest;  Dairy  Fanners'  Seminar;  subject  matter  meetings;  and 
in  special  schools  such  as  the  Dairy  Herd  Management  School  and  Corn  Schools.   In-service 
training  seminars  for  county  extension  personnel  cover  similar  materials  in  greater  depth 
to  educate  the  local  staff  on  engineering  subjects;  a  special  two-day  training  seminar  is 
held  annually  for  extension  agents  on  dairy  cattle  housing. 

Faculty  -  Robert  G.  Light,  Associate  Professor 

POULTRY  SYSTmS  ENGINEERING 

Conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

Meetings,  demonstrations,  field  research,  prepared  materials,  and  individual  consul- 
tations are  used  continuously  throughout  the  year.   Pertinent  engineering  information  is 
developed  and  transmitted  to  poultrymen,  regional  extension  specialists,  commercial  repre- 
sentatives, and  others  associated  with  the  Massachusetts  poultry  industry. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  a  continuing  education  prograjii  dealing  V7ith  engineering  problems 
in  poultry  production  v/ith  the  objective  of  improving  the  economic  position  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts industry. 

Content  -  Development  and  presentation  of  engineering  information  relative,  to  systems 
planning,  production  environment,  buildings  construction,  utilities,  etc.   Engineering 
recommendations  are  transmitted  through  meeting  presentations,  demonstration  production 
units,  prepared  materials  (articles  and  plans),  and  by  educational  conferences  %jith  regiona 
extension  specialists  dealing  with  poultry. 

Faculty  -  VJilliam  H.  Collins,  Assistant  Professor,  and  staff. 

CRANBEPxRY  STATION 

CRANBERRY  SEMINARS 

Seven  weekly  seminars  for  all  cranberry  grox-zers,  foremen  and  members  of  the  work  force 
Usually  scheduled  for  two  hours  each  but  with  latitude  for  longer  discussion  and  question 
periods  if  necessary. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  the  cranberry  industry  with  an  informative  compilation  of  all 
available  information  on  various  cultural  practices. 
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Content  -  Flood  management,  frost  protection,  insect  control,  irrigation,  use  of  low 
gallonage  sprinkler  systejiis,  weed  control,  fertilizer  usage  and  new  varieties.   These  sem- 
inars were  later  printed  as  a  bulletin  and  distributed  to  grov/ers. 

Faculty  -  Chester  E.  Cross,  Head  of  Department 
William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr. ,  Professor 
John  S.  Norton,  Associate  Professor 
Bert  M.  Zuckerman,  Professor 

George  B.  Rounsville,  Assistant  to  Farm  Superintendent 
Irving  E.  Demoranville,  Assistant  Professor 

Dates  Held  -  January  20,  27;  February  3,  10,  24;  March  3,  10,  1965. 

Attendance  -  885  total. 

CRANBERRY  CLUB  MEETINGS 

Planned  and  conducted  by  the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  V7ith  the  Caj 
Cod,  Southeastern  and  Southshore  Cranberry  Clubs. 

Six  area  meetings  held  in  February  and  March  for  cranberry  grov;ers  and  key  personnel, 

Purpose  -  To  provide  results  of  current  research  and  obser\?ations,  as  v/ell  as  guest 
lecturers  on  subjects  in  vjhich  growers  have  indicated  an  interest. 

Content  -  Bulk  handling  equipment,  water  harvesting,  sales  tax,  sources  of  credit, 
insect  and  weed  control,  pesticide  residues,  fungicides  tests,  and  production  prospects. 

Faculty  -  Chester  E.  Cross,  Head  of  Department 
VJilliam  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Professor 
John  S.  Norton,  Associate  Professor 
C.  Wesley  Miller,  Assistant  Professor 
Robert  M.  Devlin,  Assistant  Professor 
Bert  M.  Ztickerman,  Professor 
Irving  E.  Demoranville,  Assistant  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Philip  N.  Good,  Executive  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau 

Charles  C.  Starr,  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Warren  Arnold,  Production  Credit  Association 
Allison  Cook,  National  Bank  of  Wareham 
John  MacDonald,  American  Plywood  Association 

Dates  Held  -  February  15,  16,  17;  March  15,  16,  17,  1966. 

Dates  to  be  Held  -  February  14,  15,  16;  March  14,  15,  16,  1967 

Attendance  -  340  total  in  1966. 

AREA  CLINICS 

Conducted  by  the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station. 

Spring  and  summer  clinics  for  cranberry  growers  and  key  personnel.  Usually  schedulei 
for  tt'/o  hours  v^ith  extra  time  for  discussion  and  questions,  and  observations  of  demonstrai 
tions. 
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Purpose  -  To  appraise  the  various  seasonal  changes  in  cultural  practices  and  assist 
growers  in  their  decisions  as  to  which  practice  is  best  for  maximum  yields. 

Content  -  Spring  clinics  -  spring  insect  and  weed  control,  frost  protection,  keeping 
quality.  Summer  clinics  -  summer  insect  and  weed  control,  irrigation,  pesticide  applica- 
tions by  sprinkler,  weather  conditions. 

Faculty  -  Chester  E.  Cross,  Head  of  Department 
William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Professor 
John  S.  Norton,  Associate  Professor 
Irving  E.  Demoranville,  Assistant  Professor 

Dates  Held  -  May  24,  July  6,  1966, 

Attendance  -  185  total. 

FROST  WARNING  SERVICE 

Conducted  by  the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station  and  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers  Associa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

In  operation  each  afternoon  and  evening  during  the  spring  and  fall  frost  seasons. 

Purpose  -  To  assess  atmospheric  weather  conditions  and  vegetative  conditions  on  the 
cranberry  bogs  in  order  to  appraise  the  grox^rers  of  the  possibility  of  damaging  frosts 
(frost  warnings). 

Content  -  To  compute  the  probable  minimum  cranberry  bog  temperatures  on  a  given  night, 
using  temperature  and  dew  point  data  from  East  V^'areham,  V?orcester,  Rockport  and  Boston. 
These  data  are  used  in  various  formulae  worked  out  at  the  Cranberry  Station  many  years  ago. 
Wind  speed  and  direction  as  well  as  cloud  covers  at  various  weather  statioiis  are  also  con- 
sidered before  a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  or  not  a  frost  will  occur. 

Faculty  -  George  B.  Rounsville,  Assistant  to  Farm  Superintendent 
Kenneth  J.  Rochefort,  Laboratory  Assistant 

Dates  Held  -  Each  afternoon  and  evening,  April  20  through  June  10,  and  September  I 
through  November  1. 

Attendance  -  There  are  approximately  240  subscribers,  who  defray  the  telephone  and 
observer  costs.  Five  radio  stations  carry  the  frost  warnings  as  a  public  service-. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

VEGETABLE  CROP  PROTECTION  SHORT  COURSE 

Cooperating  department  -  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences. 

This  course  was  presented  as  a  three-day  workshop  to  give  vegetable  growers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  pesticides,  how  and  when  to  use  them  to  protect  crops  from  in- 
sects, nematodes,  diseases  and  weeds;  how  they  work  and  their  comparative  costs. 
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Purpose  -  To  improve  and  enhance  grov/er  understanding  of  pesticides,  their  uses,  and 
costs.   To  aid  growers  in  basic  understanding  of  control  procedures  and  problems. 

Content  -  Pesticides,  their  properties,  how  they  work,  vjhen  to  apply  them  and  appli- 
cation equipment. 

Faculty  -  Herbert  E.  Wave,  Assistant  Professor 

Robert  L.  Norgren,  Assistant  Professor 

Cecil  L.  Thomson,  Professor,  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Richard  A.  Rohde,  Associate  Professor 

Ellsworth  H.  VJheeler,  Professor 

Guest  Lecturer  -  Dr.  Jajnes  L.  Brann,  Entomology  Department,  Cornell  University. 

Attendance  -  120. 

COWEREHCE  ON  MOSQUITO  SUPPRESSION  AMD  inLDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Arranged  through  the  leadership  of  the  Pesticide  Chemicals  Educational  and  Extension 
Entomology  programs  of  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology.  Co-sponsored  by 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  private  organizations  interested  in  mosquito,  wildlife  and 
conservation. 

A  two-day  conference,  followed  by  a  one-day  field  trip,  open  to  anyone  working  or 
interested  in  the  areas  of  mosquito  and  "greenhead  fly"  control,  fish  and  other  wildlife 
management  and  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Purpose  -  To  stimulate  interest  in  a  coordinated  approach  to  wildlife  management  and 
pest  insect  suppression  through  a  better  understandiiig  of  technical  problems  and  ijnproved 
communications. 

Content  -  Public  interests  in  mosquito  control  and  wildlife  resources  from  the  stand- 
points of  health,  economics,  recreation  and  aesthetics;  fish  and  wildlife  problems  encount 
ered  in  mosquito  control,  including  possible  effects  of  source  reduction,  pesticide  use  an 
new  approaches  to  control;  mosquito  and  other  pest  problems  affected  by  wildlife  managemen 
practices  in  coastal  and  inland  vjaters;  coordination  of  efforts  for  the  greatest  benefit  o 
all  interests  has  been  successful  in  other  areas;  it  should  be  possible  here  in  the  north- 
east; field  trip  to  problem  areas  and  examples  of  control  and  management  practices. 

Faculty  -  Ellsworth  H.  Wheeler,  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  K.  D.  Quartenaan,  Deputy  Chief  Aedes  aegypti  Eradication  Branch 

Public  Health  Service 
Dr.  John  R.  Bagby,  Communicable  Disease  Center,  Public  Health  Servi 
Daniel  M.  Jobbins,  The  State  University,  New  Jersey 
Roland  C.  Clement,  National  Audubon  Society 
Ralph  A.  Schmidt,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 

LeRoy  Kinsey,  Mosquito  Control  Division,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Herbert  F.  Schoof,  Assistant  Chief,  Biology/Chemistry  Section, 

Public  Health  Service,  Savannah,  Georgia 
Dr.  Carroll  N.  Smith,  Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Animals  Laboratory, 

United  States  Departiaent  of  Agriculture 
Robert  L.  Armstrong,  East  Middlesex  Mosquito  Control  Project 
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Dr.  Donald  L.  Collins,  New  York  State  Entomologist 

Dr.  George  S.  Langford,  State  Entomologist,  University  of  Maryland 

C.  E.  Addy,  Migratory  Bird  Population  Station,  Bureau  of  Sport 

Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Willia^m  H.  Stickel,  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center,  Bureau  of 

Sport  Fisheries  and  V/ildlife 
William  Tompkins,  Chief  Aquatic  Biologist,  Massachusetts  Division 

of  Fisheries  and  Game 
E.  A.  Seaman,  Advisor  on  Natural  Resources,  U.  S.  Air  Force 
W.  M.  Upholt,  Federal  Committee  on  Pest  Control 
Don  M.  Rees,  University  of  Utah 
Frederick  Deiler,  Chairman,  Northern  Gulf  Coordinating  Council  on 

Wildlife  Management  and  Mosquito  Control 
T.  Wayne  Miller,  Jr. ,  Lee  County  Mosquito  Control  District,  Fort 

Meyers,  Florida 

Dates  Held  -  April  20-22,  1966,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Attendance  -  119. 

PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS  PROGRAM  MP  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Organized  and  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Pathology  assisted  by  faculty  of  other  departments  having  responsibilities  for  pesticide 
education  and  pest  control  recommendations. 

Articles  are  prepared,  TV  and  radio  tapes  are  utilized,  talks  are  presented,  discus- 
sions and  demonstrations  are  held  continuously  throughout  the  year.   These  persons  are 
reached:   College  of  Agriculture  faculty;  county  agents;  vocational  agriculture  instructors 
physicians;  state,  county  and  municipal  employees;  sales  and  technical  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  chemicals  industry;  home  gardeners;  state,  county  and  municipal  elected 
and  appointed  officials;  horaemakers;  producers  of  all  agricultural  commodities --anyone  in- 
volved, in  any  way,  with  pesticide  chemicals. 

Purpose  -  To  gather,  interpret  and  distribute  information  about  pesticides  so  as  to 
promote  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  these  essential  tools  and  to  thus  avoid  their  misuse 
and  associated  hazards  through  a  coordinated  educational  program. 

Content  -  Development  of  a  pesticide;  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  pesticide  registration,  labeling  and  transportation,  selling,  application,  storage  dis- 
posal and  residue  tolerances;  toxicities,  formulations,  hazards,  interpretation  of  labels; 
pesticides  in  fires;  effects  on  environment  and  non-target  organisms;  current  status  of 
commercial  pesticide  products. 

Faculty  -  Ellsworth  H.  Wheeler,  Professor 

Herbert  E.  VJave,  Assistant  Professor 
Robert  L.  Norgren,  Assistant  Professor 
Frank  R.  Shaw,  Professor' 
William  B.  Becker,  Associate  Professor 
Plus  colleagues  in  other  departments. 

Dates  -  Too  numerous  to  list;  every  meeting,  conference,  school,  etc.,  at  V7hich  pests 
and  pest  control  are  discussed  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  faculty  to  emphasize  proper 
and  safe  use  of  these  pesticides. 
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These  opportunities  are  not  missed;  those  reached  number  in  the  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  if  one  considers  TV  and  radio. 

ANNUAL  SUl-QIER  BEEKEEPERS  MEETING 

For  the  past  three  years,  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  having  our  Annual  Beekeepers 
Meeting  held  in  different  counties  with  the  idea  that  over  a  period  of  time,  V7e  could  con- 
tact more  of  the  beekeepers. 

In  1956,  we  met  at  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School  on  July  9th.   The  featured 
speaker  was  Professor  Williem  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania  State  University  who  presented  two 
excellent  discussions  on  management  of  bees  and  on  the  production  and  processing  of  comb 
honey.   Professor  Clarke  indicated  v;hat  is  essential  for  the  production  of  good  comb  honey 
and  how  it  should  be  processed  after  removal  from  the  hive.   Comb  honey  is  a  high  quality 
product  and  coivanands  high  prices. 

Other  speakers  included  Dr.  Frank  R.  Shaw,  Professor,  and  William  VJiley,  Secretary  of 
the  Eastern  Apicultural  Society.   Approximately  120  attended  this  meeting. 

COUl^ITY  BEEKEEPERS  FiEETINGS 

At  the  County  Meetings,  Dr.  Frank  R.  Shaw,  Professor,  has  spoken  on  a  variety  of  topi^ 
including  production  and  processing  of  honey,  identification  and  control  of  bee  diseases, 
management  of  bees,  bee  behavior,  bee  poisoning  and  other  topics. 

Such  meetings  are  usually  held  on  weekends  in  order  to  permit  the  attendance  of  as  ma 
beekeepers  as  possible.  Attendance  varies  depending  on  a  number  of  factors  but  ranges  usu 
ally  betv;een  20  -  125  persons. 

By  means  of  this  program,  the  beekeepers  are  brought  up  to  date  on  new  developments  o: 
the  subject. 

EXHIBITS  OF  HONEY  AND  OTHER  BEEKEEPING  PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR  JUDGING 

For  several  years  we  have  conducted  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  honey,  beeswax 
and  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  role  and  need  of  bees  in  agriculture. 

In  1966,  the  tv/o  most  important  honey  shows  were  the  ones  at  Topsfield  Fair  and  at  th 
Eastern  States  Exhibition.  At  the  Topsfield  Fair  three  individuals.  Dr.  Roger  Horse,  Cor- 
nell University;  Dr.  Frank  R.  Shaw,  University  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blanchar 
participated  in  judging.  The  Topsfield  Fair  Honey  Show  is  the  best  exhibit  of  beekeeping 
products  sponsored  by  any  county.  The  products  are  of  very  high  quality,  competition  is 
keen,  and  the  public  is  obtaining  choice  quality  honey  products  as  a  result. 

At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  three  persons  were  involved  in  judging--Dr.  Frank  E 
Shaw,  Professor;  Mr.  Richard  Callahan,  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  Mrs.  Elsie  Johnson  of  Longmeadow.  Since  the  products  exhibited  at  Eastern  States  are 
usually  selected  from  exhibits  which  have  taken  prizes  at  county  exhibits,  the  honey  show 
at  Eastern  States  is  also  of  fine  quality. 

EASTERN  COI-JFERENCE ,  NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSOCIATION 

This  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Pest  Control  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Massachusetts.   ] 

draws  representatives  from  the  entire  Northeastern  United  States. 
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At  the  past  conference,  January?  23-26,  some  26  "faculty"  participated  in  the  program. 
A  total  of  150  paid  registration  fees.   Subjects  included  were  all-day  workshops  on  roaches 
their  biology  and  control;  manageraent,  identification,  and  control  of  pests  of  outdoor 
living,  including,  primarily,  stinging  insects  and  flies.   The  final  session  sponsored  con- 
trol of  birds  and  rodents  and  other  man'unals  and  a  resume  of  recent  developments  in  the  pest 
control  industry. 

A  conference  manual  is  prepared  for  each  conference. 

IMPROVEllENT  OF  TREE  PEST.  roNTROL  I-LEASURES 

Conducted  by  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology, 

Information  is  given  to  municipal  tree  wardens,  foresters,  commercial  arborists,  nur- 
sery men,  and  extension  personnel  on  the  control  of  insect  pests  of  trees.   Such  informatio: 
is  given  frequently  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  in  timely  and  seasonal  letters  of 
information.  Occasional  field  meetings  or  v/orkshops  are  conducted  as  the  need  arises.   Ifhe; 
requested  or  necessary,  as  in  the  past,  impartial  investigations  of  new  pest  control  method 
are  conducted  and  the  results  made  known  to  these  groups  of  people. 

Purg^se  -  To  assist  these  tree  v7orkers  to  carry  on  their  insect  pest  control  activitie 
at  the  proper  time  with  suitable  measures  in  the  safest  manner  possible.   Hopefully,  this 
will  improve  control  of  pests  and  reduce  the  needless  or  wasteful  use  of  poisonous  pesti- 
cides.  Safety  and  common  sense  are  alvjaj's  emphasized. 

Faculty  -  William  B.  Becker,  Associate  Professor. 


DEPARTI-IENT  OF  ENVIROM'lENTAL  SCIENCES 

VEGETABLE  GR0Is7EP.S  WORKSHOPS 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences  cooperating. 

These  v/orkshops  take  the  form  of  all-day  meetings  and  three  have  been  held,  one  each 
in  December,  January,  and  February,  in  cooperation  Vfith  the  New  England  Vegetable  Growers 
Association. 

Purpose  -  To  assist  vegetable  growers  in  getting  the  latest  infoiTaation  along  with 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  Culture,  Weeds,  Insect  and  Disease  Control. 

Content  -  The  staff  of  the  Departments  and  the  University  will  present  the  latest  data 
from  research  and  Extension  activities.   It  will  cover  weed  control,  Nematode  life  history, 
latest  machinery  for  the  mechanization  of  vegetable  production,  principles  of  irrigating 
vegetables,  procuring  and  keeping  labor,  controlling  insects,  farm  planning. 

Faculty  -  Professors  Robert  E.  Young,  Cecil  L.  Thomson,  William.  H.  Lachman,  Donald  N. 
Maynard,  and  Richard  A.  Rohde;  County  Regional  Agricultural  Agents  Walter  Melnick,  Dominic 
A.  Marini,  and  R.  Alden  Miller. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  John  Carew,  Michigan  State  University 

Dr.  Arthur  Muka,  Cornell  University 
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Grcwers  -  William  Richards,  Chester  Matuszko,  Walter  Shannon,  Donald  Wilson,  Pv.obert 
Spence. 

Dates  Held  -  December  3,  1966;  January  7  and  Febriiary  4,  1967. 

Attendance  -  Average  of  100, 

GREEIfflOUSE  TOmTO  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAI-1 

There  has  been  an  all -day  meeting  to  be  followed  by  afternoon  meetings  scheduled  once 
a  month  during  the  spring  greenhouse  tomato  season  in  both  Eastern  and  V.'estern  Massachusetl 

Those  participating  will  be  college  staff,  Regional  Agents  and  specialists  from  other 
universities. 

Purpose  -  To  develop  the  Greenhouse  Tomato  industry  to  its  fullest  extent  and  to  sup- 
ply educational  material  that  will  permit  both  old  and  new  growers  to  reach  their  fullest 
potential. 

Content  -  The  all -day  program  presented  basic  material  to  further  the  understanding  o;i 
some  of  the  principles  of  producing  tomatoes  in  a  greenhouse,  and  to  build  up  an  education 
to  prepare  the  growers  to  make  pj:oper  decisions  during  the  growing  seasons. 

The  afternoon  programs  permit  the  use  of  in-the-greenhouse  training  with  visual  ma- 
terials. 

Facul^t;^'  -  Professors  Robert  E.  Young  and  Richard  A.  Rohde. 

Guest  Lecturer  -  Professor  Fred  Buscher,  Ohio  State  University. 

Date  Held  -  November  18,  1966. 

Attendance  -  35 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

Purpose  -  With  the  new  technology  developing  for  improvements  in  the  production  of 
flov7er  crops,  the  functions  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environment  must  be  understood. 
This  course  was  developed  to  meet  this  need. 

Fourteen,  two  and  one-half  hour  sessions  for  fourteen  weeks  were  conducted  on  Tuesday 
evenings  from  7:30  to  10:00  p.m.  at  the  Waltham  Field  Station.   Topics  covered  were:   Rela 
tion  of  Plant  Anatomy  to  Function;  the  Role  of  Photosynthesis;  Water  in  Relation  to  Plant 
Growth;  Physiological  Aspects  of  Short  and  Long-Day  Plants;  Auxins  in  Relation  to  Plant 
Growth;  Effects  of  Enrichment  of  Atmospheres  on  Plant  Growth  with  Carbon  Dioxide  (CO2)  21^^ 
Some  Physiological  Aspects  of  Air  Pollution  on  Plant  Growth. 

A  demonstration  was  prepared  for  each  of  the  fourteen  sessions  supporting  the  lecture 
topics.  A  text  book  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Stev/art  of  Cornell  University,  "Plants  at  Work,"  V7as  pur 
chased  by  each  student  attending  the  course. 

Faculty  -  Norman  VJ.  Butterfield,  Professor 

Mrs.  Alice  Kinoshita,  Research  Technician 
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Guest  Lecturer  -  Professor  Jay  Koths,  University  of  Connecticut 

Attendance  -  Forty-four  were  registered  for  the  fall  of  1965  and  sixteen  for  the  fall 
of  1966. 

ENRICHMENT  OF  GREENHOUSE  ATMOSPHERES  I-JITK  CO? 

An  educational  program  throughout  the  state  to  instruct  the  flower  growei:  on  the  prope: 
enrichment  of  greenhouse  atmospheres  with  carbon  dioxide,  CO2. 

Purpose  -  To  assist  the  flower  producer  in  realizing  greater  profits  from  the  proper 
use  of  carbon  dioxide  generators  to  enrich  the  atmosphere  and  to  improve  their  quality  of 
flov7ers  through  proper  management  of  other  factors  such  as  V7atering  practices,  heavier 
feeding  programs  and  higher  night  temperatures. 

Content  -  An  infra-red  analyzer  is  employed  to  determine  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  at 
several  greenhouses  and  its  relation  to  plant  food,  light  intensity,  and  ventilation. 

The  manager  of  each  firm  participates  in  the  collection  of  information  for  the  analyze: 
to  later  assist  him  in  making  management  decisions  for  future  operation  of  supplying  CO2. 
Improvement  in  the  gain  of  weight  of  flov.'ers  and  foliage,  in  quality  and  in  keeping  ability 
and  enrichment  of  color  are  all  considered  as  measures  i-esulting  from  the  nev/  technology. 
From  the  information,  the  grower  can  better  plan  his  production  schedule  to  hit  peak  holi- 
days, periods  of  high  demand  for  his  product. 

Faculty  -  Professor  Norman  W,  Butterfield 

County  Regional  Agricultural  Agents  William  J.  Bennett,  Peter  W,  Larson, 
and  H.  Thurston  Handley,  Jr, 

POULTRY  HEALTH  CONFERENCE 

This  conference  is  open  to  poultrym.en,  extension  agents,  sei-vicemen,  and  individuals 
in  allied  industries. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  educational  information  on  several  important  aspects  of  poultry 
and  public  health  problems.   To  improve  the  overall  health  and  performance  of  our  commercia' 
poultry  population  through  better  sanitary  and  managerial  practices. 

Content  -  A  review  of  the  major  health  problems  encountered  during  the  previous  calen- 
dar year.   Recommendations  for  a  planned  immunization  program  with  special  em.phasis  on  new 
vaccines  or  methods  of  application.   Policy  on  recommendations  for  the  use  of  pesticides  to 
control  poultry  pests  on  fanns  including  a  general  discussion  on  the  statutory  aspect  and 
the  hazards  involved  in  the  handling  and  application  of  most  pesticides. 

Faculty  -  George  P,  Faddoul,  Professor 

Gordon  W.  Fellows,  Assistant  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Martin  Sevoian,  Professor,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

Ellsworth  H.  VTlieeler,  Professor,  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology 

Date  Held  -  April  27,  1966  at  Waltham  Field  Station 

Attendance  -  Approximately  75  individuals. 
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DIAGNOSIS  OF  SHADE  TREE  PROBLEMS 

These  courses  are  presented  in  t^^o  forms--a  general  course  available  to  all  arborists 
and  a  more  intensive  course  available  only  to  certified  arborists  and  with  enrollment  lim- 
ited to  twenty.   The  more  intensive  course  is  being  given  tr/ice  V7ith  the  cooperation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Certified  Arborists  Association.   Formal  lectures  are  of  two-hour  length. 

^ilEE?^  "  '^■'^   enhance  the  ability  of  the  arborist  to  make  diagnosis  of  shade  tree  dis- 
orders in  the  field. 

Content  -  The  course  includes  discussion  of  tools  and  methods,  non-parasitic  diseases, 
soils,  parasitic  diseases  and  insects. 

General  Course :  ' 

! 
Faculty  -  Clifford  S.  Chater,  Assistant  Professor  ' 

Attendance  -  127 

Intensive  Course: 

Facul_t]^  -  Clifford  S.  Chater,  Assistant  Professor 
Robert  E.  Young,  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  ~  Henry  Davis,  Jr.,  Dr.  Warren  D.  Iv'hitcomb,  Dr.  Philip  L.  Rusden, 

Dr.  Emile  Guba 

Attendance  -  36 

COiMMirrllTY  IMPR0VE1-1ENT  PRQGRAl^l  -  Grounds  Maintenance  Course 

A  series  of  six  lectures  is  to  be  given  one  day  a  V7eek  as  a  comprehensive  course  in 
efficient  grounds  maintenance  practices.   This  course  is  designed  for  maintenance  personnel 
associated  with  school  and  park  departments,  industry,  as  well  as  professional  landscape 
gardeners. 

Purpose  -  An  effective  community  improveDient  or  beautif ication  program  depends  upon  ^ 
efficient  m.aintenance.  Many  of  the  people  responsible  for  this  task  have  had  little  or  no: 
professional  training.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  up  date  responsible  persons  in 
details  of  lavm  construction  and  m^aintenance,  pruning,  fertilizing  and  pest  control  of  orni 
mentals  as  well  as  the  planning  of  flower  gardens. 


Faculty  -  Herbert  C.  i'ordham.  Instructor 
William  J.  Garland,  Instructor 
James  T.  Williams,  Middlesex  County  Extension  Agent 

Dates  to  be  Held  -  Roxbury  Series  -  February  21,  28;  March  7,  14,  21  and  28. 

Waltham  Series  -  February  23;  March  2,  9,  16,  23  and  30. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

A  six-week,  two-hour  per  V7eek  course  in  the  technology  of  air  pollution  held  in  Horti 
cultural  Hall,  Boston,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Civic  Center  and  Clearing  House,  and  several  Boston  civic  associations.   Topics  covere( 
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included  chemistry  of  air  pollution,  plant  effects,  animal  effects,  human  effects,  sources 
of  air  pollution,  control  of  air  pollution,  citizen  action  and  air  pollution. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  John  A.  Naegele,  Head  of  Environmental  Sciences  Department 
Mr.  John  Putnam,  Extension  Specialist 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Commissioner  Henry  Foster,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural 

Resources 
Dr.  M.  Ferris,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
Dr.  C.  S.  Brandt,  USDA,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Dr.  George  Walsh,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Air  Pollution 

Training 

AIR  CONSERVATION 

Fourteen  two-hour  sessions  for  fourteen  weeks  for  conservation  and  civic  leaders  held 
at  the  Waltham  Field  Station.   Topics  covered  were  meteorology,  plant  responses,  animal 
responses,  human  responses,  emission  sources,  economics  of  air-  pollution,  chemistry  of  air 
pollution,  comnunity  action  and  control.   The  course  was  designed  for  comm.unity  decision 
makers  and  was  designed  to  accomplish  an  awareness  of  the  current  technology  of  air  polluti 

Faculty  -  Dr.  John  A.  Naegele,  Head  of  Environmental  Sciences  Department 
Dr.  VJilliam  A.  Feder,  Professor 
Dr.  William  D.  McEnroe,  Assistant  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  Harold  Walozin,  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 

Mr.  James  Dalles,  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Service 
Mr.  David  Standley,  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Service 

Attendance  -  25 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  V7ATER  POLLUTION 

A  fourteen -week,  tv;o-hour  per  week  course  for  the  conservation  and  civic  leaders  des- 
signed  to  introduce  the  student  to  contemporary  concepts  in  hydrology,  water  quality,  water 
chem.istry,  V7ater  ecology,  water  self  purification  and  V7ater  management.   Conducted  at  the 
Waltham  Field  Station. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  John  A.  Naegele,  Head  of  Environmental  Sciences  Department 
Dr.  Haim  Gunner,  Assistant  Professor 
Dr.  William  S.  Mueller,  Associate  Professor 
Mr.  Glen  A.  Hemerick,  Research  Technician 

PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  Wellesley  Adult  Education  Program  and  the  Wellesley  Conservation  Committee  co- 
operating. 

Six  two-hour  sessions  held  on  six  consecutive  xjeeks  in  the  Wellesley  High  School.  Thi 
course  was  designed  to  acquaint  conservation  and  civic  leaders  with  the  current  problems  of 
environmental  management.  Included  were  discussions  on  the  technical  aspects  of  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  water  quality,  community  health,  and  commuiiity 
action. 


Faculty  -  Dr.  John  A.  Naegele,  Head  of  Environmental  Sciences  Department 

Dr.  Haira  Gunner,  Assistant  Professor 

Dr.  William  S.  Mueller,  Associate  Professor 

Mr.  John  Putnam,  Extension  Specialist 

Guest  T.e-cturers  -  Mr.  Howard  Rose,  Quincy  Public  Health  Department 

Mr.  Alfred  Spada,  VJellesley  Public  Health  Department 
Dr.  James  Sheehy,  USDA,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Dates  Held  -  Spring,  1966 

Attendance  -  150  from  25  comiBunities  and  45  organizations. 

DEPARTt-ENT  OF  FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHKOLOGY 

A  lack  of  technical  and  economic  information,  or  ability  to  obtain  these  is  a  serious 
problem  in  the  food  and  food  service  industries.   Food  processors  and  others  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts food  industries  require  technical  and  economic  information  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  facilities,  products  and  personnel  in  processing,  market' 
ing  and  distributing  food  products.   Food  industry  firms  are  continually  subjected  to  pres' 
sures  from  competitors,  rising  costs,  and  new  or  improved  products.   Knowledge  of  and 
application  of  nev?  and  improved  methods  and  techniques  can  improve  efficiency,  increase 
productivity  and  provide  better  products  and  services. 

The  Extension  programs  of  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Technology  are  primarily 
designed  to  provide  educational  training  and  technical  assistance  to  the  food  processing, 
including  dairy,  and  the  food  service  industries  of  Massachusetts.   An  increasing  emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  training  conferences  and  seminars.   These  methods  and  approaches  to   j 
the  conduct  of  Extension  programs  have  been  found  to  be  particularly  effective.   In  additif 
efforts  are  also  spent  on  specific  problems  and  technical  needs  of  a  particular  firm  or  sel 
ment  of  an  industry.   With  this  latter  approach  data  can  be  obtained  and  materials  develop  I 
to  further  assist  and  educate  industry  groups. 

Illustrations  of  the  department's  Extension  work  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  are 
presented  below. 

CONFERENCES,  WORKSHOPS  AND  SEMINARS 

1.  Psychology  of  Personnel  Management 

A  series  of  five  1%-hour  classes  for  Massachusetts  school  lunch  supervisors, 
at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor 

Dates  Held  -  June  28  -  July  2,  1965  at  Amherst 

/attendance  -  IDA 

2.  Personnel  I-lanageroent 

A  series  of  six  2-hour  classes  for  owners,  managers,  supervisors,  and  other 
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personnel  with  supervisory  and  management  responsibilities  in  Massachusetts  hotels,  res- 
taurants, hospitals,  and  other  food  service  firms.  Held  simultaneously  at  University  of 
Massachusetts-Boston  and  at  West  Springfield,  utilizing  a  telephone  circuit. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor 

Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate  Professor 

Robert  F.  Lukowski ,  Extension  Food  Management  Specialist 

Guest  Lecturer  -  Mr.  Robert  Parks,  Vice  President,  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Dates  Held  -  Monday  evenings  during  October  and  November  1965 

Attendance  -  123 

3.  Purchasing  Food  for  Food  Service  Establishments 

A  series  of  eight  2-hour  classes  for  managers,  ovmers  and  others  with  respon- 
sibilities for  food  purchasing  in  a  wide  variety  of  food  service  establishments.   Held 
simultaneously  at  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston  and  at  West  Springfield  using  a  tele- 
phone circuit. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor;  Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate 
Professor;  Robert  F.  Lukowski,  Extension  Food  Management  Specialist;  Albert  L.  Wrisley,  Jr., 
Assistant  Professor;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Buck,  Assistant  Professor;  Kirby  M.  Hayes,  Professor; 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Potter,  Associate  Professor;  and  Robert  M.  Grover,  Associate  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Mr.  Norton,  Greater  Boston  Hospital  Purchasing  Council 

Mr.  Kenyon,  USDA,  Produce  Inspection  Service 

Mr.  Doody  and  Mr.  Nobhs,  John  Sexton  Company 

Dr.  R.  C.  Baker,  Cornell  University 

Dates  Held  -  Monday  evenings  during  November  and  December  1965 

Attendance  -  92 

4.  13th  Annual  Food  Service  Seminar 

Co-sponsored  by  Massachusetts  Food  Service  Educational  Council  and  University 
of  Massachusetts.   Held  at  University.   Program  focused  on  changes  that  will  determine  the 
food  service  operator's  future  and  included  features  on  convenience  foods,  equipment,  mer- 
chandising, legislative  developments,  and  economic  aspects. 

Faculty  -  Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate  Professor,  member  of  planning  com- 
mittee; and  Dr.  F.  J.  Francis,  Professor. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  10  speakers  from  industry  and  outside  agencies. 

Dates  Held  -  January  26-28,  1966 

Attendance  -  190 
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5.  Ice  Cream  Forum 

Annual  tvo-doy  conference  for  the  ice  cream  industry  held  at  the  University. 

Facul.t^  -  Dr.  Frank  E.  Potter,  Associate  Professor 
Dr.  Denzel  J.  Hankinson,  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Several  speakers  from  industry 

Dates  Held  -  January  27-28,  1966 

Attendance  -  80 

6 .  In-Service  Training  Course  for  Milk  Sanitarians 

A  one-week  course  held  at  University,  designed  to  up  date  sanitarians'  tech- 
nical knov7ledge  of  milk  quality  and  to  introduce  the  sanitarian  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new  1965  U.S.P.H.S.  Grade  A  Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance.   A  loose-leaf  reference  titled 
"Dairy  Sanitation  Manual"  was  prepared  by  Professor  David  A.  Evans.   Supported  by  a  $5,925 
Short  Term  Training  Grant  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Denzel  J.  Hankinson,  Professor,  Director;  David  A.  Evans, 
Assistant  Professor;  Dr.  Frank  E.  Potter,  Associate  Professor;  and  Dr.  Douglas  N.  Stern, 
Professor,  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences;  Robert  G.  Light,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering;  Dr.  Ellsworth  H.  VTheeler,  Professor,  Departmei 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology. 

Gues^  Lecturers  -  Harry  Haverland,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Dr.  R.  S.  Guthrie,  Cornell  University 
Dr.  D.  V.   Moeller,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
I.  R.  Schlafman,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Professor  R.  R.  Kountz,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Nevis  E.  Cook,  Director,  Boston  District,  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration 

Dates  Held  -  November  15-19,  1965 

Attendance  -  82  representing  six  New  England  States 

7 .  Food  Science  Research  Seminar  i 

Held  at  University  for  and  at  the  request  of  research  directors  and  adminis-' 
trators  of  General  Foods  Corporation,  Tarryto^^n,  New  York,  for  purpose  of  reviewing  researi 
programs  of  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Technology  and  impact  of  new  developments  in  fo! 
science.  I 

Faculty  -  Dr.  William  B.  Esselen,  Head  of  Department;  Herbert  0.  Hultin, 
Associate  Professor;  Irving  S.  Fagerson,  Professor;  F.  J.  Francis,  Professor;  Charles  R. 
Stumbo,  Professor;  Wassef  VJ.  Nawar,  Associate  Professor;  and  Robert  E.  Levin,  Assistant 
Professor. 

Date  Held  -  January  14,  1966 

Attendance  -  12 
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8.  Seminar  on  Wax  Packaging  in  the  Food  Industry 

Co-sponsored  by  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Technology  and  American  Petro- 
leum Institute.   Purpose  of  seminar  was  to  bring  executives  with  research,  technical  service 
and  sales  backgrounds  from  primary  wax   producers,  and  the  packaging  and  food  industries, 
up-to-date  on  applications  and  uses  of  wax  in  food  packaging.   The  people  in  attendance  cam 
from  all  over  the  country,  including  the  West  Coast,  Middle  West,  and  South. 

Faculty  -  Kirby  M,  Uayes,  Professor;  Arthur  S.  Levine,  Professor;  F.  J. 
Francis,  Professor;  Frank  E.  Potter,  Associate  Professor;  William  B.  Esselen,  Department 
Head. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Herman  Kresse,  Continental  Oil  Company,  Houston,  Texas 

B.  H.  Clary,  Petrolite  Corporation,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Mrs.  Julia  Morse,  Chirung  &.   Cairns  Advertising,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  Devlin,  Cities  Service  Oil  Company,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Robert  Kelsey,  Editor,  Modern  Packaging  Magazine,  New  Y'ork, 

N.  Y. 
John  F.  McGrogan,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Edv/ard  A.  Nebesky,  U.  S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories, 

Natick,  Massachusetts 
Hugh  Parkhurst,  The  Gorton  Corporation,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Robert  DeNike,  International  Paper  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dates  Held  -  March  22-23,  1966  at  Amherst 

Attendance  -  70 

9.  Seminar  on  Understanding  Cooking 

A  series  of  eight  two-hour  classes  for  food  service  industry  personnel,  in- 
cluding ovmers  and  managers.   Held  at  West  Springfield.   The  principles  of  physics  and 
chemistry  behind  many  of  the  food  service  industry's  practices  and  procedures  in  cooking 
were  emphasized.   Used  in  the  seminar  was  a  book  on  "Understanding  Cooking"  by  Dr.  D.  E. 
Lundberg,  the  first  programmed  textbook  on  this  industry's  subject  matter. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor;  Robert  F.  Lukowski,  Extension 
Food  Management  Specialist;  and  Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate  Professor. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Mr.  Siebert,  Proctor  Sc   Gamble  Company 

Mrs.  Joyce,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Mr.  Banino,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Boston 

Mr.  Carl  Jensen,  Restaurant-Waldorf  Associates 

Dates  Held  -  Monday  evenings  during  March  and  April  1966 

Attendance  -  80 

10.   Color  Measurement  in  Foods 

An  intensive  seminar-workshop  designed  to  present  theory  and  practice  of  food 
colorinietry  and  color  tolerances  of  foodstuffs.   Held  in  the  department  at  Amherst. 
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Faculty  -  Dr.  F.  J.  Francis,  Professor;  Kirby  M.  Hayes,  Professor;  Dr.  Ernest 
K.  Buck,  Assistant  Professor;  and  F.  M.  Clydesdale,  Post-Doctoral  Fellow. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  C.  Harris,  Instrument  Development  Labs.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  DeangeliSj  U.S.D.A,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Hunter,  Hunterlab  Assoc,  Fairfax,  Virginia 

Dates  Held  -  June  22-24,  1966 

Attendance  -  40 

11.  Functions  of  Food  Purchasing  ' 

A  series  of  five  l^~hour  classes  on  the  food  purchaser's  responsibilities  in 
a  food  service  firm,  the  problems  encountered,  and  the  techniques,  methods,  and  procedures  i 
essential  for  efficiently  handling  the  buying  functions,  for  Massachusetts  school  lunch 
supervisors,  offered  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

Faculty  -  Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate  Professor;  Robert  F.  Lukowski,  Exten- 
sion Food  Management  Specialist;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Buck,  Assistant  Professor;  Kirby  M.  Hayes, 
Professor;  Dr.  D.  J.  Hankinson,  Professor;  and  Robert  M.  Grover,  Associate  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences. 

Dates  Held  -  June  27-July  1,  1966 

Attendance  -  125 

1 2 .  8th  Air  Force  Open  Mess  Conference 

A  training  course  for  8th  Air  Force  personnel  in  charge  of  open  mess  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  instruction  on  improved  operational  methods.   Put  on  at  request 
of  8th  Air  Force  and  attended  by  representatives  from  8th  Air  Forces  of  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Faculty  ~  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor;  Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate 
Professor;  Albert  L.  VJrisley,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor;  and  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Buck,  Assistant  - 
Professor. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  Gerald  Lattin,  Cornell  University 

Professor  Mathew  Bernatsky,  Cornell  University 

Donald  Booth,  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Richard  M.  Landmark,  Club  Manager's  Association  of  America: 

Dates  Held  -  July  11-16,  1966  at  University  of  Massachusetts 

Attendance  -  31 

13.  Colorimetry  in  Food 

A  seminar  on  color  and  foods  put  on  for  and  at  request  of  nutritionists  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  F.  J.  Francis,  Professor 
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Date  Held  -  September  12,  1966  at  University  of  Massachusetts 
Attendance  -  15 

14.  Seminar  on  "Understanding  Cooking" 

A  repeat  of  seminar  (see  #9  above)  previously  given  in  West  Springfield  but 
to  serve  people  in  Greater  Boston  area.   Held  at  Waltham  Field  Station. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor;  Robert  F.  Lukowski,  Extension 
Food  Management  Specialist 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Charles  Banino,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Boston 

Yves  Menes,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Boston 
Clifford  Robertson,  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company 

Dates  Held  -  Monday  evenings,  October  3-November  21,  1966 

Attendance  -  80 

15.  Ice  Cream  Forum 

Annual  two-day  conference  for  the  ice  cream  industry  held  at  the  University. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Frank  E.  Potter,  Associate  Professor;  Dr.  D.  J.  Hankinson, 
Professor;  David  A.  Evans,  Assistant  Professor;  Dr.  T.  0.  Wilkinson,  Professor,  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  and  Earl  I.  Fuller,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Bruce  W.  Tharp,  DrcX'j   Foods,  Boonton,  New  Jersey;  Jay  Sandle 
Ice  Cream  Field  and  Trade  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  D.  Staggs,  Friendly  Ice  Cream 
Corporation,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts;  Harold  L.  Janovsky,  Globe  Extracts,  Inc.,  Long 
Island,  New  York;  David  H.  Buttrick,  Jr.,  The  Buttrick  Company,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 

Dates  Held  -  January  26-27,  1967 

Attendance  -  87 

1 6 .  lAth  Annual  Food  Management  Seminar 

Co-sponsored  by  Massachusetts  Food  Service  Educational  Council  and  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst.   Program  focused  on  im.proving  management  techniques. 

Faculty  -  Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Associate  Professor,  member  of  seminar  committe 
and  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor 

Guest  Lecturers  -  V.  W.  Ringer,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston;  Carl  E.  Jensen, 
Restaurant  &  Waldorf  Associates,  Boston;  Robert  D.  Par-ks,  National  Restaurant  Association; 
Dr.  L.  A,  Kotschevar,  Michigan  State  University;  Sonny  Look,  Look's  "Sir-Loin,"  Houston, 
Texas;  E.  M.  O'Riordan,  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Boston;  W.  J.  Slagle,  Slagle  Restau- 
rants, Boston;  J.  A.  Butler,  I.B.M.  Corporation,  Cambridge;  F.  B.  Mills,  Sheraton  Corpora- 
tion, Boston;  Dr.  G.  H.  True,  True-Klemp  Organization,  South  Bend,  Indiana;  J.  D.  Kealey, 
U.  S.  Naval  Supply  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  R.  Bodelson,  U.  S.  Naval  Supply  School, 
Newport,  Pvhode  Island;  R.  E.  Lee,  AMF  Company,  Springdale,  Connecticut 
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Dates  Held  -  January  15-11 ,    1967 
Attendance  -  250 

1 7 .  Seminar  on  "Understanding  Cooking' ' 

A  repeat  of  seminar  (see  #9  above)  previously  given  at  Vest  Springfield  and 
at  Waltham.   Presented  at  Osterville,  Massachusetts,  for  benefit  of  Cape  Cod  resort  opera- 
tors. 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Donald  E.  Lundberg,  Professor;  and  Robert  F.  Lukowski,  Exten- 
sion Food  Management  Specialist 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Peter  Berrini,  Sankany  Head  Golf  Club,  Siasconset 

E.  A.  Hinckley,  Chef,  First  National  Bank,  Boston 

Dates  Held  -  Tuesday  evenings,  January  lO-February  14,  1967 

Attendance  -  50 

1 8 .  Milk  Plant  Operators  Seminars 

A  series  of  seminars  has  been  initiated  for  the  pui^pose  of  discussing  with 
commercial  milk  plant  operators  technical  and  managerial  opportunities  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  their  operations  in  keeping  vith  current  trends  v/ithin  the  industry. 

Faculty  -  David  A.  Evans,  Assistant  Professor 

John  H.  Bragg,  Assistant  Professor,  Departm.ent  of  Agricultural  and: 
Food  Economics 

Dates  Held  -  March  23  and  May  25,  1966  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Attendance  -  16  , 

DEPARTi-IENT  OF  FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

>aJNICIPAL  WATERSHED  MANAGHI-IENT  SYl-lPOSIUI-l 

Water  Resources  Pvcsearch  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Massachusetts  Departmeni 
of  Natural  Resources;  and  Nev7  England  VJater  Works  Association  cooperating. 

The  formal  program  consisted  of  twelve  technical  sessions  and  a  field  trip  of  one-hal 
day's  duration  to  observe  forest  V7atershed  management  practices  at  the  largest  reservoir  i 
Massachusetts. 

Municipal  watershed  administrators,  watershed  management  technicians  and  foresters  cOi 
cerned  with  technical  forest  management  programs  on  watersheds  participated.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  people  registered  for  this  symposium  from  the  Northeast,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
to  Maine.   It  was  learned  during  this  symposium  that  this  was  the  first  event  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.   Proceedings  are  being  published. 
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Purpose  -  To  indicate  to  municipal  v;atershed  administrators  responsible  for  land  man- 
ageiTient  policy,  vjays  in  which  forestry  may  enhance  quality  and  quantity  of  vjater  yields  and 
the  role  of  forestry  in  a  total  land  management  program. 

Content  -  Subject  content  of  the  syraposiuiu  vzas  separated  into  three  major  categories 
dealing  with  (1)  factors  influencing  water  production  quantity.   Presentations  here  in- 
volved basic  priiiciples  of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  the  disposition  of  water  in  a  forest  and 
what  happens  to  it,  the  effect  of  manipulating  vegetation  to  increase  vzater  yields  and  the 
effects  of  long-teiTn  protection  policy  on  vjater  yields.   (2)  factors  influencing  vjater 
quality  associated  with  forest  land  use.   Specific  water  supply  problems  relating  to  forest 
recreation,  timber  culture  and  harvesting,  insect  and  disease  control  and  their  relationshii 
to  water  quality  were  considered  along  with  current  research  activities  in  water  quality. 
(3)  factors  relating  to  the  economic  aspects  of  watershed  management.   Costs  and  returns 
for  several  models  of  activities  were  presented.   Emphasis  was  directed  to  the  need  for 
establishing  forest  land-use  policy  on  public  and  private  watersheds  and  the  basic  need  for 
developing  a  complete  watershed  management  program  for  such  properties. 

The  field  trip  was  used  to  examine  on-the-ground  forest  management  practices  related 
to  v;atershed  properties. 

Faculty  -  Professor  Robert  S,  Bond,  Program  Committee;  Professor  Donald  L.  Mader, 
Program  Committee  and  Lecturer;  Professor  William  P.  MacConnell,  Lecturer;  Professor  John 
H.  Noyes,  General  Chairman  of  Symposium  and  Lecturer;  Pv.ichard  Affleck  and  Peter  Machno, 
Graduate  Assistants. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Berger,  Deputy  Chief,  Office  of  Resource  Development, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Now 
on  University  of  Massachusetts  staff);  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Eschner,  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Gould,  Jr.,  Forest  EconomisI 
and  Lecturer  on  Biology,  Harvard  Forest,  Petersham,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  V.  S.  Hastings,  Head. 
Water  and  Land  Use  Section,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Howarc 
W.  Lull,  Project  Leader,  Watershed  Management  Research,  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Peloquin,  Chief,  V7ater  Quality  Section, 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  VJelfare,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Robert  S.  Pierce,  Project  Leader,  Watershed  Management  Pvcsearch,  Northeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire;  Dr.  Richard  J.  Quinton,  Supervisor, 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Com.pany,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Mr.  Irvin 
C.  Reigner,  Pv.esearch  Forester,  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  New  Lisbon,  Nev;  Jers( 
Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Reinhart,  Pi"oject  Leader,  Watershed  Management  Research,  Northeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Parsons,  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Bruce  Spencer,  Forester,  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission,  Belchertown,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Varney,  Chief,  Branch  of  Water- 
shed Management,  Region  7,  Forest  Service,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 

Dates  Held  -  November  9-10,  1965 

Attendance  -  Mostly  from  the  Nev;  England  States  but  also  from  New  York,  Nev?  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Washington,  D.  C.  -  120 

RESOURCE  DEVELOR'tENT  AND  PLANNING  MEETINGS --ESSEX  COUNTY.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  cooperating. 

A  series  of  five  meetings  on  resource  development  and  regional  planning  was  scheduled 
in  1966-67  in  cooperation  with  the  Essex  County  Extension  Service  in  order  to  inform  leaders 
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of  toxni   avid  county  government  and  quasi-governmental  agencies  about  existing  legislation 
and  programs  in  local  rmd  regional  planning. 

Purpose  -  To  bring  information  on  the  more  recent  legislation  and  planning  programs 
being  conducted  throughout  the  state  before  the  local  leadership.   Subject  matter  for  the 
meet3.ngs  was  determined  by  a  committee  made  up  of  representatives  from  various  tovra   agen- 
cies and  county  agencies.   Specific  invitations  to  the  meetings  went  out  to  tovm  conserva- 
tion commissions,  toxvm  planning  boards,  boards  of  selectmen,  town  managers  and  mayors, 
tovm  finance  commissions,  county  supervisors,  conservation  district  supervisors,  Extension 
Service  personnel,  the  Leagxie  of  Women  Voters  and  local  watershed  associations. 

Content  -  The  topics  of  the  five  meetings  Xvi-ere: 

1.  Local  planning  for  open  space  and  recreation. 

2.  Discussion  of  coastal  and  inland  wetlands  acts  and  their  relationship 

to  toiiTn  and  county  agency  activities. 

3.  Review  of  new  state  water  quality  legislation  with  respect  to  the 

responsibility  of  town  and  county  agencies. 

4.  Relationship  of  tovm  planning  activities  to  regional  planning  districts. 

5.  Review  of  new  concepts  of  regional  planning  methods  and  regional  land- 

scape design. 

The  format  of  the  meetings  generally  combined  elements  of  lecture  or  panel  discussion 
fol  levying. 

Faculty  -  Professors  Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Ervin  H.  Zube,  Andrew  J.  W.  Scheffey 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Mr.  Jules  Sussman,  President,  Massachusetts  Association  of 

Conservation  Consnissions 
Mr.  Bruce  Gullion,  Director,  Division  of  Conservation  Services, 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Mr.  Arthur  Brownell,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

■  Dates  Held  -  May  19,  June  16,  October  20,  December  8,  1965;  February  2,  1967 

Attendance  -  Varied  from  55  to  150,  mostly  from  tovzn  and  county  agencies, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 

PLANT  NUTRITION  SEMINAR 

This  one-day  seminar  was  held  to  discuss  basic  information  concerning  the  broad  fiel( 
of  plant  nutrition.   Topics  were  discussed  by  faculty  members  involved  vzith  plant  nutri- 
tional research  and  by  technical  service  representatives  of  major  commercial  fertilizer 
suppliers. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  basic  iiiforraation  within  the  broad  field  of  plant  nutrition  to 
county  agents  and  seirvice  personnel  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  Massa^ 
chusctts  and  throughout  New  England.   These  men  are  in  direct  contact  with  managers  of  ouj 
crop  producing  enterprises  and  provide  them  vjith  soil  management  and  plant  nutrient  appli- 
cation ixiformation.   The  quality  of  their  suggestions  and  advice  is  apt  to  be  directly 
related  to  their  understanding  of  the  underlying  principle?  of  plant  nutrition. 
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Content  -  This  program  consisted  of  several  topics  discussed  separately.   Included  vrere 
slant  tissue  testing,  the  role  of  lime  in  plant  nutrition,  recent  developments  in  fertilizer 
Eormulation  and  application,  and  our  current  understanding  of  nutritional  problems  related 
to  f loricultural,  forage,  vegetable  and  fruit  crops. 

Faculty  -  Professors  John  H.  Baker,  Mack  Drake,  Donald  N.  Maynard,  William  A.  Rosenau, 
lartin  E.  V7eeks,  and  Walter  D.  Weeks. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  A.  J.  Ohlrogge,  Purdue  University;  Mr.  Tim  Nourse,  Farm  Bureau 
Association;  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Papai,  Agv;ay,  Inc. 

Date  Held  -  November  17,  1966 

Attendance  -  125 

[MPROVEMENT  OF  FPJJIT  PRODUCTION  AND  HARVESTING  METHODS 

Departments  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology  and  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the 
bounty  Cooperative  Extension  Services  cooperatiiig. 

Purpose  -  To  keep  fruit  growers  informed  of  the  latest  research  and  technological  de- 
velopments which  may  be  of  significant  economic  value  to  them  and  provide  a  higher  quality 
product  to  the  consumer. 

Content  -  During  May,  June  aiid  July  v^eekly  twilight  meetings  of  about  ti;o  hours'  dura- 
tion are  held  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.   In  Western  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  similar 
neetings  are  held  monthly.   At  these  twilight  meetings  insect  and  disease  control,  use  of 
jrowth  regulators,  nutritional  problems,  and  the  use  of  herbicides  are  discussed  as  they 
relate  to  crop  production  and  fruit  quality. 

In  addition,  •  three  major  state-wide  meetings  of  one  or  U-io  day  duration  are  held  in  the 
summer  and  winter.  Such  things  as  harvest  labor-saving  devices,  labor  problems,  pre-har\'est 
Eruit  drop  control,  clonal  rootstocks,  storage  management,  fruit  storage  disorde.rs  and  their 
control,  and  fruit  marketing  methods  are  discussed  at  these  meetings. 

Faculty  -  Professors  William  J.  Lord,  William  J.  Bramlage,  Franklin  W.  Southv/ick, 
Salter  D.  Weeks,  Hei'bert  E.  Wave,  Robert  L.  Norgren,  and  Lester  F.  VJhitney. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  R.  F.  Carlson,  Michigan  State  University;  Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson, 
Jnlversity  of  Maryland;  Dr.  Elroy  Krestensen,  University  of  Maryland;  Dr.  K.  D.  Fisher, 
Jniversity  of  Vermont;  Dr.  Thomas  Lamont,  formerly  of  Cornell  University;  Norman  Healy, 
J.S.D.A.;  Professor  Russell  Eggert,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  B.  Peterson,  New  England 
[Irop  Reporting  Service;  P.  L.  Dudensing,  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc.,  and  Eugene  Shertz, 
\rthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Dates  of  Major  State-wide  Meetings  -  July  13,  1966;  January  5  and  6,  1967;  Febi-uary  13, 
1967. 

Attendance  -  Ranges  from  25  at  smaller  twilight  meetings  to  400  to  500  at  the  large 
bi\?o-day  winter  meeting  in  January. 

f?INTER  SCHOOL  FOR  TURF  MANAGERS 

Departments  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology,  and  Landscape 
Architecture  cooperating. 
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An  eight-v7eek  course  of  regular  classroom  instruction  at  the  University  to  furnish 
growers  of  fine  turf  with  current  knov;ledge  of  all  aspects  of  turf  culture.  It  is  open  to 
superintendents  of  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  parks,  playgrounds  and  industrial  and  municip, 
grounds.  Landscape  gardeners  and  maintenance  personnel  of  airports  and  highway  department 
are  eligible,  also.  Topics  covered  include  turf  physiology  and  maiiitenance,  pest  control, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  drainage,  equipment,  landscape  operations,  and  business  management. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  25  registrants. 

Faculty  -  Professors  Joseph  Troll,  VJilliam  G.  Colby,  Ellsworth  H.  \-7heeler,  E.  S.  Pira 
and  Gordon  King. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Mr.  Albert  Allen  and  Geoffrey  S.  Cornish. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAIRY  FEED  CONFERENCE 

This  is  a  one-day  conference  held  annually  in  Boston  sponsored  cooperatively  by  the 
six  K^ew  England  Land -Grant  Colleges. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  dairy  feed  manufacturers  with  the  latest  in  research,  and  techni 
cal  developments  on  the  nutritional  value  of  feeds  and  their  application  to  the  changing 
dairy  situation  so  as  to  permit  a  most  efficient  and  economical  industry. 

Content  -  Topics  presented  were:   Use  of  Complete  Feeds  (Roughage  and  Concentrates  in 
a  Feed  Bag);  Explanation  of  Milk  Pricing;  Lovj  Fat  Tests  Cause  and  Correction;  Use  of  Urea 
as  a  Protein  Supplement;  Feed  Management;  and  Supplementing  Corn  Silage. 

Faculty  -  Professor  Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Chairman;  Sidney  J.  Lyford,  Jr.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  Lynn  Bro\>m,  University  of  Connecticut;  Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  Univer 
sity  of  Vermont;  Dr.  Jam.es  Holter,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  Pilchard  Aplin,  Boston. 

Date  Held  -  April  16,  1966 

Attendance  -  102 

DAIRY  FARMERS'  SEMINAR 

Conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  AgricultuI : 
and  Food  Economics,  aiid  Plajit  and  Soil  Sciences. 

The  seminar  is  a  two-day  intensive  presentation  and  discussion  for  leading  dairymen 
and  agricultural  leaders  and  servicemen  working  V7ith  the  dairy  industry,  including  technic 
and  managemeTit  personnel  of  industry,  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  and  extension  pers 
nel . 

Purpose  -  To  provide  dairymen  and  their  leaders  with  the  latest  in  scientific  and  bus 
ness  developments  to  aid  him  in  managing  his  income  from  production  to  marketing  practices 

Content  -  (A)  In  the  marketing  field,  the  alternatives  in  marketing  agreements  were 
discussed  to  meet  the  current  problem  due  to  the  loss  of  nearby  price  differentials. 
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(B)  Oi\  the  second  major  current  dairy  problera,  the  critical  labor  shortage, 
specific  suggestions  were  presented,  including  profit  sharing,  labor  management,  and  farm 
adjustments. 

(c)  On  production,  a  series  of  excellent  illustrated  talks  V7as  presented 
featuring  new  developments  on:   (1)  the  evaluation  and  selection  steps  in  a  dairy  genetics 
program,  (2)  factors  affecting  quality  milk,  (3)  mastitis  control,  (4)  current  feed  situa- 
tion, (5)  feed  adjustments,  (6)  vacuum  silage,  and  (7)  soil  testing. 

Faculty  -  Professors  Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Chairman,  John  H.  Bragg,  Bradford  D.  Crossmon, 
Earl  I.  Fuller,  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Denzel  J.  Hankinson,  Sidney  J.  Lyford,  Jr.,  and  Martin 
E.  Weeks. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  Stewart  Johnson,  University  of  Connecticut;  Steven  Verrill , 
Dairyman,  Concord;  Raymond  Grandone,  Grandone  Feeds,  Inc.,  Westwood;  Dr.  J.  L.  Albright, 
Purdue  University;  Professor  J.  A.  McCurdy,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Professor  J.  K. 
Whitaker,  University  of  Connecticut;  Dr.  W.  T.  McAllister,  University  of  Delaware;  Dr.  H. 
Wilmot  Carter,  Cornell  University;  Ralph  Cooley,  dairyman,  Ghent,  N.  Y.;  Harry  I>Jhiting, 
dairyman,  Berkshire;  Donald  Smiaroski,  dairyman,  Deerfield;  Arthur  Wyman,  dairyman.  Bridge- 
water;  Dr.  J.  L.  Mcintosh,  University  of  Vermont. 

Dates  Held  -  January  25  and  26,  1967 

Attendance  -  240 

DAIRY  GENETIC  PROGRAM 

This  is  a  continuous  program  designed  to  reach  the  cominercial  dairyman,  the  purebred 
breeder,  sire  selection  committee  members  of  artificial  breeding  associations,  regional 
specialists,  vocational  agricultural  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  dairy  cattle  improve 
ment.   The  program  is  carried  out  through  meetings  and  schools  organized  by  Extension  and 
through  dairy  breed  organizations,  particularly  artificial  breeding  associations. 

Purpose  -  To  provide  educational  information  to  dairymen  and  breeders  to  aid  them  in 
gaining  genetic  improvement  in  their  herds  for  greater  profit. 

Content  -  Basic  phase  of  the  program  is  on  the  farm  milk  production  testing  program 
(DHIA) .   Results  of  these  tests  are  evaluated  to  determine  the  genetic  merits  of  the  cattle, 
These  are  presented  and  discussed  in  reports,  articles  and  leaflets,  meetings,  schools,  and 
conferences  during  the  year. 

Faculty  -  Professors  Stanley  N.  Gaunt  and  Frank  N.  Dickinson 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  H.  Wilmot  Carter,  Cornell  University;  Charles  Krumm,  Manager, 
Eastern  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative;  Dr.  Hilton  Boynton,  University  of  Nev,'  Hampshire; 
Elmer  Clapp,  Sire  Analyst,  Eastern  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative 

Dates  Held  or  to  be  Held  and  Attendance 

April  2,  1966  -  "Sire  Evaluation"  -  Meeting  of  Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative  -  85 
April  5,  1966  -  Talk  on  "Genetic  Markers"  -  Meeting  of  Guernsey  Association  -  45 
May  17,  1956  -  Training  Meeting  of  Sire  Coninitteemen  -  53 
July  26,  1966  -  Dairy  Cow  Utility  Evaluation  School  -  44 
August  17,  1966  -  Sire  Committee  Evaluation  Meeting  -  36 
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October  13,  1966  ~  "Sire  Sampling  Programs"  -  Members  of  Artificial  Breeding 

Association  -  60 
November  9,  1966  -  Directors,  Massachusetts  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  -  20 
December  3,  1966  -  Genetics  of  Milk  Composition  at  Annual  Meeting,  Holstein- 

Friesian  Association  -  60 
January  2-4,  1967  -  Eastern  Dairy  Sire  Conference-Herd  Improvement  Talks  -  145 
January  10,  1967  -  In-Service  Training  Session  for  Regional  Specialists  -  16 
January  25,  1967  -  Dairy  Farmers'  Seminar  -  240 
February  16,  1967  -  Southeast  Dairy  Breeding  School  -  31 
February  20-21,  1967  -  Western  Massachusetts  Dairy  Breeding  School  -  44 
March  2,  1967  -  Southeast  Region  Meeting  of  Artificial  Breeding  Association  -  133 
March  20-24,  1967  -  Northeast  Massachusetts  Dairy  Breeding  School  -  29 

l; 

IN-SERVICE  TPJ^INING  '        ' 

Nine  monthly'  all-day  training  meetings  from  October  1966  through  June  1967  have  been 
set  up  for  Regional  Specialists  and  Agents  in  the  dairy  field.  Five  are  being  held  at  the 
Worcester  Extension  office  and  four  at  the  University. 

The  training  is  directed  to  the  following  specialized  subject  matter  areas:  nutritioi 
feeding  high  producers,  new  computer  (central  processing)  DHIA  system,  environmental  contn 
storage  of  forage,  animal  disease  control,  animal  genetics,  communications  (writing),  chem 
ical  v/eed  control,  insect  control,  planning  and  budgeting,  new  government  barn  regulations 
and  dairy  progress  development. 

Faculty  -  Professors  S.  N.  Gaunt  (chairm.an)  ,  F.  N.  Dickinson,  E.  I.  Fuller,  M.  E. 
Weeks,  J.  Vengris,  E.  H.  Wheeler,  S.  J.  Lyford,  Jr.,  R.  G.  Light,  L.  D.  Rhoades,  D.  N. 
Stern,  David  A.  Evans 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Professor  J.  K.  Mitchell,  English  Departonent,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

MASSACHUSETTS  CAGED  LAYER  SEMINAR 

A  full  day  and  evening  presentation  of  information  directed  to  the  specific  interests! 
of  caged  layer  plant  operators.   Allied  industry  representatives  serving  the  market  egg 
production  industry  v/ere  also  invited. 

Purpose  -  To  permit  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  successful 
management  of  heavy  type  chickens  in  wire  cages.   To  acquaint  the  industry  V7ith  sources  of 
additional  technical  information,  and  importantly,  to  provide  a  climate  in  which  agri- 
businessmen  having  similar  interests  could  seek  the  solution  to  management  problems  on  com 
inon  grounds. 

Content  -  A.   Planning  a  Caged  System  -  this  section  directed  to  those  individuals 
currently  considering  adoption  of  this  management  system. 

1.  Site  selection  and  development. 

2.  Construction  design. 

3.  Contract  negotiation. 

4.  Equipment  and  lay-out  for  new  facilities. 

5.  Equipment  and  lay-out  for  remodeled  facilities. 

B.   Management  of  Caged  Systems  -  this  section  discussed  the  interacting 
forces  affecting  production  performance  and  was  directed  to  those  individuals  who  are 
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practicing  this  management  system. 

1.  Environmental  considerations. 

a.  Bird  density. 

b.  Feeding  systems. 

c.  Lighting. 

d.  Temperature  and  ventilation. 

e.  Waste  management. 

f.  Water  management. 

2.  Genetic  progress. 

3.  Health, 

4.  Nutrition. 

5.  Replacement  rearing. 

Faculty  -  Donald  L.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor;  William  H.  Collins,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Engineering;  John  W.  Denison,  Instructor;  George  P.  Faddoul,  Profes- 
sor of  Environmental  Sciences;  Thomas  W.  Fox,  Head,  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences;  P^.obert  M.  Grover,  Associate  Professor;  Howard  F.  Knight,  Regional  Extension 
Poultry  Specialist;  Louis  K.  Ruggles,  Regional  Extension  Poultry  Specialist;  Walter  B.  Shaw 
Regional  Extension  Agricultural  Engineer;  Charles  Yergatian,  Regional  Extension  Poultry 
Specialist. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Nonnan  Hecht,  Hecht's  Hatchery,  Walden,  New  York;  Dr.  W.  C.  Skoglund 
Head,  Department  of  Animal  Sciences,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  H.  C.  V/helden,  Jr., 
Extension  Poultry  Specialist,  University  of  Maine. 

Attendance  -  50  poultry  farm  operators,  representing  an  annual  volume  of  approximately 
nineteen  million  dozen  eggs  and  allied  industry  representatives. 

In  order  that  the  attendance  be  comprised  of  those  directly  interested  in  the  subject 
of  caged  layer  management,  a  minim.uiTi  of  advance  publicity  V7as  given  the  seminar.  From 
fewer  than  one  hundred  invitations  extended,  sixty  chose  to  participate. 

Commentary:   The  Caged  Layer  Seminar  typified  the  sort  of  meeting  program  which  better 
fulfills  the  educational  requirements  of  today's  poultry  industrymen  than  does  the  tradi- 
tional Poultry  Day  event  covering  a  more  general  and  v;ider  range  of  interests.   The  format 
is  one  which  will  be  used  with  greater  frequency  in  the  future.   As  the  size  of  business 
operation  becomes  larger,  interests  become  increasingly  specialized  and  managers  demonstrate 
greater  ability  to  benefit  from  in-depth  discussion. 

Of  interest,  too,  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  more  applicable  technical  information 
presented  at  the  seminar  described  above  was  reported  by  members  of  the  regional  extension 
staff. 

MASTITIS  MANAGEMENT 

(A)  A  series  of  four  2-hour  sessions  conducted  tiro  days  a  week  for  two  V7eeks  for  dairy 
farmers  and  milking  machine  technicians.  Only  one  phase  presented  in  depth  at  each  session 
Phases  covered  included  bacteriology,  anatomy,  sanitation,  milking  machine  function,  and 
husbandry  practices.   Lectures  supplemented  v/ith  films,  charts,  actual  udders,  and  demon- 
strations on  the  farm.   Printed  material  also  prepared.   Three  of  these  series  conducted  in 
Pioneer  Valley,  Worcester  area,  and  Bristol-Plymouth  area. 

Faculty  -  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Professor;  Stanley  N,  Gaunt,  Professor;  David  A,  Evans, 
Assistant  Professor;  Curtis  A,  Johnson,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering; 
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Regional  Agricultural  Specialists  Roger  M.  Harrington  and  Daniel  P.  Hurld,  Jr.,  and  Regiona 
Agricultural  Agent  Malcolm  E.  Hill. 

Attendance  -  Limited  to  25  pre-registrants. 

(B)  A  series  of  tv:o  4-hour  sessions  conducted  once  a  v?eek  for  two  V7eeks  for  state  milk 
collectors,  laboratory  personnel,  and  regional  agricultural  specialists.  Subject  matter 
stressed  screening  tests,  laboratory  procedures,  sample  collection  methods,  sanitation,  and 
milking  machine  function.   Held  at  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Faculty  -  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Professor;  William  K.  Harris,  Professor;  Miss  Barbara 
Mitchell,  Staff  Assistant;  Miss  Peggy  A.  McConnell,  Instructor;  Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Associat 
Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering;  David  A.  Evans,  Assistant  Professor. 

Attendance  -  20 


(C)  A  series  of  ts^/o  4-hour  sessions  conducted  once  a  V7eek  for  tvra  weeks  for  state  and  i 
federal  regulatory  veterinarians.   Subject  matter  covered  all  phases  including  on-the-farm 
surveys  to  supplement  laboratory  analysis.   Held  at  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Faculty  -  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Professor;  Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Professor;  David  A.  Evans, 
Assistant  Professor;  William  K.  Harris,  Professor,  Miss  Barbara  Mitchell,  Staff  Assistant; 
Miss  Peggy  A.  McConnell,  Instructor;  Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor,  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

D.   One  4-hour  session  for  dairy  herd  superv^ising  veterinarians.   All  phases  of  progr. 
covered.   Problem  solving  stressed  in  area  of  laboratory  report  interpretation. 

Faculty  -  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Professor;  William  K.  Harris,  Professor. 

BOVINE  STERILITY  MNAGEMENT 

A  series  of  t\:o   4-hour  sessions  for  dairy  farm  managers.   Subject  m.atter  included 
anatomy,  physiology,  endocrinology,  infectious  and  non-inf ectious  causes  of  sterility  and 
abortion,  record  keeping.   Supplemented  V7ith  2x2  slides,  charts,  reproductive  organs,  an 
printed  material.   One  conducted  in  Pioneer  Valley,  and  one  in  Bristol-Plj^mouth  area. 

Facul^ty  -  Professors  Douglas  N.  Stern  and  Stanley  N.  Gaunt;  local  veterinarian 

Attendance  -  55. 

RUMINANT  NUTRITION  SEMINAR 

A  series  of  t^^^o  6-hour  sessions  for  veterinary  practitioners  and  regional  agriculture, 
specialists.   Subject  matter  included  ph^'siology,  feed  additives,  minerals,  haylage,  resi 
dues,  ketosis.   Stressed  nutritional  requirements  for  animals  suffering  from  malaise  in 
contrast  to  healthy  ones.   Held  at  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Faculty  -  Professors  D.  N.  Stern,  S.  N.  Gaunt,  S.  J.  Lyford,  Jr. 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Dr.  Lane  Moore,  U.S.D.A.;  Dr.  T.  Reid,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  Lynn 
Brovm,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Attendance  -  Limited  to  30. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION 

Introduction 

Home  Economics  Extension  is  an  adult  education  program  on  subjects  and 
problems  related  primarily  to  family,  home  and  comjiiunity  life.  The 
program  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Extension,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  can  be  classified  into  tfjo  areas  of  emphasis. 

Continuing  Education  opportunities  organized  by  the  Division  for  citi- 
zens to  increase  their  knov;ledge,  skills,  appreciation  and  sensitivity. 
The  opportunities  are  programmed  through  seminars,  workshops,  confer- 
ences, meetings  and  programs  over  both  television  and  radio.  During  a 
year,  there  are  25  to  30  different  subjects  offered  to  the  genera]-  public 
or  a  specific  special  interest  audience  (professional  and/or  lay)  with 
an  attendance  v^hich  vjill  vary  from  20  to  over  100.   Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  programmed  opportunities  are  a  series  from  three  to  ten  sessions . 
The  television  effort  is  a  weekly  program  over  KHDH-TV,  Boston,  which 
is  produced  by  state  and  county  Extension  Home  Economists.   The  radio 
programs  are  by  the  state  Extension  faculty  on  the  Four  College  Radio, 
WFCR . 

Problem  Centered  Projects  for  which  lay  groups  advise  as  to  the  areas 
of  concern  and  assist  staff  in  working  out  ways  in  which  the  problem 
or  facets  of  the  problem  may  be  affected  by  educational  methods .  A 
total  of  375  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  are  members  of  these  advisory 
groups . 

The  greatest  difference  betv'/een  the  two  areas ,  Continuing  Education  and 
Problem  Centered  Projects,  is  in  methods  and  clientele.   The  subject 
matter,  with  adaptations,  is  much  the  same.   In  the  Problem  Centered 
Projects  the  faculty  develop  teaching  materials  which  lay  leaders  are 
trained  to  use  in  small  community  study  groups  organized  by  the  County 
Extension  staff.   The  Division  faculty  trained  1,150  individuals  in 
the  past  year  to  function  as  teaching  leaders .   The  leaders  and  group 
participants  are  primarily  m.iddle  income  homemakers  with  high  school 
education.   The  homemakers  are  organized  in  small  community  study  groups. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Councils  are,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  the 
study  groups.   Beyond  doing  study,  it  is  expected  that  participants 
will  give  leadership  to  change,  not  just  be  satisfied  with  the  collection 
of  information,  facts  and  new  knowledge. 

Special  Clientele 

The  Low-Income  Family  has  received  special  attention  by  the  Division 
since  1962.   The  Division  has  made  a  special  effort  to  program  for'  the 
low-income  family  by  developing  teaching  materials ,  training  county  staff 
and  other  professionals  and  by  doing  some  direct  teaching,  thus  to  learn 
first  hand  the  problems  of  the  families . 


A  study  v;as  made  in  1953  v;ith  a  follov;-up  in  196M-  in  South  End,  Boston. 
The  study  was  to  determine  if  Extension  methods  could  affect  change 
with  low- income  families .   The  study  gave  the  Division  of  Home  Economics 
state  and  county  staff  backing  to  go  aliead  and  develop  projects  with 
the  families  of  our  center  cities.   During  the  past  year,  projects  vjith 
the  clientele  have  been  in  progress  in  Greenfield,  Pittsfield, 
Springfield,  Worcester,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Maiden,  Boston  (South  End  and 
Washington  Park),  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton. 

Blinded  Homemaker  groups  have  been  meeting  monthly  in  Middlesex,  Plymouth, 
and  VJorcester  Counties .   The  homemakers  have  declared  the  effort  has 
been  helpful;  they  have  learned  nevj  methods,  have  been  made  aware  of  nev7 
products  and  have  had  an  oppor'tunity  to  exchange  ideas.   The  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  assisted  the  County  Extension  Home 
Economists  in  organizing  the  homema]<:ers  for  instruction. 

Home  Economists  are  nov?  cooperating  with  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  as  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  team  for  newly  blinded 
homema]-cers ;  they  serve  as  resource  persons  for  the  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  are  used  as  referrals  for  direct  teaching  of  nev;ly  blinded 
homemakers . 

Problems  of  Families  on  which  the  total  program  of  the  Division  for  all 
audiences  is  focused: 

Management  of  money  and  other  family  resources 

Human  development  and  family  relationships 

Art  and  design,  home  decoration  and  furnishings 

Food,  nutrition  and  health 

Housing  for  the  family 

Consumer  education 

Leadership  development  for  community  needs 

Examples  of  Extension  Programs 
Carried  by  the  Extension  Division  Faculty 

MA^GEMENT 

Management  is  a  dynamic  process  of  developing  competences  to: 

Establish  values  v^hich  give  meaning  to  personal,  family,  and 
community  living;  select  goals  appropriate  to  these  values. 

Create  a  home  and  community  environment  conducive  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  development  of  all  members  of  the  family  at  all 
stages  of  the  family  cycle . 

Make  and  carry  out  intelligent  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
personal,  family,  and  community  resources. 

Establish  long-range  goals  for  financial  security  and  work  toward 
their  achievement. 

Plan  consumption  of  goods  and  services  -  including  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  -  in  ways  that  v-zill  promote  values  and  goals  established 
by  the  family. 


Purchase  consumer  goods  and  services  appropriate  to  an  over-all 
consumption  plan  and  v^7ise  use  of  economic  resources . 

Perform  the  tasks  of  maintaining  a  home  in  such  a  V7ay  that  they 
vjill  contribute  effectively  to  furthering  individual  and  family 
goals . 

The  programs  listed  below  are  directed  toward  developing  these  com.pe- 
tences . 

Home  Management  -  a  seminar  focused  on  family  values  and  maneigement, 
family  decision  malting,  food  selection  and  buying,  food  and  health,  and 
family  finances . 

Participants  -  Teachers  and  leaders  of  Today's  Urban  Disadvantaged 
Family 

Dates  Place 

October  11,  14-,  25,  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 

November  15,  18,  22,  29,  1966 

March  7,  14-,  21,  28,  1957       University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 

Attendance 

October  -  25 
March  -  18 

Faculty  -  Verda  M.  Dale,  Professor,  Extension 

Management  and  Family  Economics 
Harriet  J.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 

Nutrition  and  Food 
Barbara  Higgins,  Professor,  Extension 

Management  and  Family  Economics 

Guest  Lecturer  -  Mrs.  lone  Vargus,  Supervisor 

Home  Development  Services,  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center 

Managing  for  Family  Satisfaction  -  a  scries  of  work  meetings  where  indi- 
viduals use  work  sheets  and  forms  as  guides  to  help  analyze  their  present 
situation  regarding  use  of  time,  energy,  equipment,  money,  skills  and 
knowledge .   Each  is  encouraged  to  think  through  her  ovm  family  situation 
and  to  work  out  a  plan  to  achieve  the  family's  objectives. 

During  1955-57,  the  series  was  held  in  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Bristol, 
Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Plymouth  Counties.   State 
and/or  county  staff  (county  staff  are  trained  by  the  state  specialist) 
conduct  the  series  for  15-20  homemakers  in  each  group. 

Participants  -  Lay 

Dates  Place 

Fall  1955  Norfolk  County 

Fall  1956  Bristol  County 

Spring  1957  Middlesex  County 


Attendance 


15-20  each  series 

Faculty  -  Barbara  Higgins ,  Professor,  Extension 
Management  and  Family  Economics 
County  Home  Economists 

HUKiAl^  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  Home  Economics  Extension  Program  in  Human  Development  and  Family 
Relationships  is  based  primarily  on  the  academic  disciplines  of  develop- 
mental psychology  and  family  sociology.   Projects  are  intended  to 
provide  adults  with  opportunities  to  study  and  discuss  vv'ays  in  V7hich 
family  life  may  be  enriched  through  the  understanding  and  application 
of  reliable  data  concerning  human  growth  and  development  and  principles 
of  healthy,  constructive  human  relationships.   The  specific  goals  are: 

To  help  families,  parents  and  youth  to  understand  their  own 
development  at  the  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

To  help  individuals  and  families  to  understand  interpersonal 
relationships  within  the  family  (husband-wife,  parent-child, 
sibling,  in-law)  at  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle. 

To  help  leaders  of  youth  in  organizations  (4— H,  church,  scouts) 
to  understand  ages  and  stages  of  youth,  and  to  be  avjare  of 
teaching  and  leadership  methods  applicable  to  youth. 

Human  Relations  in  the  Family  -  various  projects  designed  for  the  study 
and  discussion  of  the  crucial  relationships  within  a  family  (husband- 
wife,  parent-child,  siblings,  in-laws)  with  emphasis  upon  the  effects 
of  interpex'sonal  relationships  upon  human  development. 

Participants  -  Hom.emakers;  leaders  of  community  organizations 

Dates  Place  Attendance 

March  1,  1967 
March  8,  1967 
March  15,  1967 
April  13,  1967 
April  21,  1967 
May  11,  1967 

Faculty  -  Joseph  D.  Buj 

Human  Development 


Barnstable  County 

27 

Barnstable  County 

34- 

Barnstable  County 

36 

Essex  County 

35 

Hampshire  County 

28 

Plymouth  County 

32 

ughs.  Professor,  Extension 

ART  AND  DESIGN 


Without  question  our  taste  and  creative  urges  are  born  and  nourished  in 

our  homes,  and  they  are  the  products  of  the  values  held  there  

Women  are  creators  of  values .   Their  job  is  to  select  rav'/  materials  and 

use  them  to  make  life  worth  living  Art  to  many  is  associated 

with  the  accessories  and  frills  of  life  and  people  are  considered 


artistic  if  they  paint,  carve  figures,  or  create  interiors •;•  Art  can 
mean  more  to  a  family  than  a  superficial  activil"y  for  its  members  - 
it  can  be  the  basis  for  a  rich  full  life. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

To  develop  an  interest  in,  appreciation  of  and  understanding 
of  the  elements  of  art  and  design  as  basic  to  any  decision  or 
choice  of  furnishings  for  the  home . 

To  develop  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  relationship  of 
the  human  and  his  potential  to  home  furnishing  choices. 

To  develop  a  sense  of  competence  and  security  in  making  design 
decisions  for  his  home  based  on  exposure  to  and  experience 
with  objects  of  good  design. 

To  appreciate  and  appraise  aesthetic  values  of  clothing  and 
textiles . 

To  understand  and  apply  the  principles  involved  in  achieving 
appropriate  and  becoming  dress . 

American  Dress  and  Decoration  -  series  of  study  meetings  to  explore 
some  of  the  design  relationships  and  parallelisms  of  architecture,  in- 
teriors and  clothing  in  periods  of  colonial  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
centuries . 

Participants  -  Lay 

Dates  Place  Attendance 

January  5,  12,  19,  25,  1957   Middlesex  County       30 
April  5,  13,  20,  27,  1967     Plymouth  County        15 

Faculty  -  Mrs.  Rosa  S.  Johnston,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts 
Virginia  Davis,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts 

Why  We  Dress  As  We  Do  -  a  series  of  in-depth  study  meetings,  including 
an  introduction  to  the  psychological  aspects  of  clothing;  the  relation 
of  clothing  to  social  behavior,  and  the  role  of  clothing  in  self-expression 
and  self-image. 

Participants  -  Professional  and  Lay 

Dates  Place  Attendance 

February  2,  9,  15,  23,        Eastern  Massachusetts 

March  2,  9\  1967  Teachers  Association       14- 

April  II-!-,  21,  28,  Plymouth  County             15 
May  5,  1967 


*From  Speech  by  Jennie  Rowntree,  "Values  in  Action,"  International 
Design  Conference,  1957. 


Faculty  -  Virginia  Davis,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts 

NUTRITION,  FOOD  AND  HEALTH 

"The  history  of  nutrition  is  the  history  of  life  on  this  planet.   It 
has  been  and  is  a  tool  of  politics,  of  war,  and  of  conquest.   It  has 
affected  exploration,  discovery,  colonization  and  the  fate  of  popu- 
lations.  In  modern  life,  it  involves  agriculture,  transportation, 
industry  and  trade  and  v;ith  them  all  the  socio-economic,  scientific 
and  cultural  aspects  of  our  society;  all  to  the  aim  in  the  end,  of  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  individual  human  being,  and  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  recovery  from  disease."   --  J.  B.  Youmans,  American 
Journal  of  Medicine.   25:659,  1958. 

The  Home  Economics  Extension  Program  offers  courses  in  nutrition,  food 
and  health  which  are  formed  on  current  problems  and  concerns .   The 
goals  of  the  program  are  as  follows : 

To  help  individuals  and  families  to  understand  their  nutrition 
needs  throughout  the  life  cycle . 

To  promote  health  and  pocketbook  protection  for  people  by  in- 
creasing knov;ledge  levels  that  will  enable  them  to  make  — 

safe  and  effective  use  of  products 

wise  selections  and 

discriminatory  evaluation  of  advertising. 

To  help  individuals  and  families  to  bridge  the  gap  bet\';een  what 
is  known  and  v.'hat  is  practiced  in  the  areas  of  food,  nutrition 
and  health. 

To  help  families  be  more  aware  and  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  need  for  developing  sound  food  at'titudes  and  habits  in 
children. 

Nutrition  Conversations  V/ith  the  Community  -  a  series  of  meetings  on 
current  nutrition  concepts  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  social  and 
economic  environment  -  including  criterion  for  sound  nutrition, 
nutrition  in  human  development,  current  nutritional  status  in  the  U.S.A. 
changes  in  American  food  habits,  weight  control,  and  the  danger  of 
nutritional  fads . 

Participants  -  Professionals  and  Lay 

Dates  Place 

October  31,  University  of  Massachusetts/  Amherst 

November  7,  14,  21,  1955 

Attendance,  -  60 

Faculty  -  Harriet  J.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Nutrition  and  Food 
Dr.  Mark  Bert,  Assistant  Professor 
Nutrition  and  Food 


Mrs.  Gladys  Cook,  Associate  Professor 
Nutrit3.on  and  Food 

Vitamin  Supplements  and  Their  Correct  Use_  -  a  program  to  increase  the 
knowledge  level  as  regard  man's  need  for  vitajmins  which  are  available 
in  food  and  pill  form..   The  focus  is  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  pills 
by  many  Americans . 

Participants  -  Lay  Teaching  Leaders 

Dates  Place  Attendance 

January  11,  1967  Hampden  County         12 

January  31,  1967   )         Middlesex  County       4-7 

February  1,  7,  1967)  ^ 

March  14-,  1957  Dukes  County  28 

Faculty  -  Harriet  J.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Nutrition  and  Food 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

Approximately  one -fourth  of  our  national  wealth  is  in  the  form  of  city 
and  village  dv;ellings  -  making  housing  important  economically . 
Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "We  shape  our  buildings  and  afterguards  our 
buildings  shape  us."  --  suggesting  housing  as  a  social  influence.  When 
these  tivo  aspects  are  coupled  with  the  idea  of  primary  use  by  families, 
residential  housing  becomes  a  topic  of  central  concern  to  the  field  of 
Home  Economics . 

In  considering  this  area  for  study  many  facets  appear.   Goals  of  the 
program  are  to: 

Gain  an  appreciation  of  residential  "settings"  in  the 
United  States;  i.e.,  cities,  villages,  new  towns,  developments 
and  neighborhoods .   The  "ideal"  concept  is  frequently  helpful 
in  providing  a  contrast  to  the  existing  establishments. 

Learn  the  variability  available  in  the  layout  and  elevations  of 
modern  dwellings . 

Increase  knowledge  of  quality,  both  in  materials  and  workjTianshlp . 

Develop  skill  in  spending  housing  dollars  v^isely  in  relation  to 
the  family  needs . 

Become  acquainted  with  the  specialized  facilities  designed  for 
elderly,  vacationist,  and  lower  income  families. 

Examine  trends  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  exciting  changes 
occurring  in  this  basic  industry. 

The  study  of  housing  is  the  study  of  our  close  environment  for  all  of 
our  sleeping  and  much  of  our  waking  hours.   We  are  permitted  to  choose 


in  malting  our  housing  decisions.  A  posture  for  intelligent  choice  is 
the  goal  of  the  study  of  residential  housing.   Program  belov;"  relates 
to  goals  above : 

jResidential  Housing  -  a  series  of  meetings  on  decisions  regarding  site 
selection,  house  design,  plans  and  specifications,  materials  and 
economics  of  house  construction. 

Participants  -  Employees  of  a  Holyoke  company  (the  company  will  be 
moved  to  Lee,  Massachusetts,  in  September  1957.  All 
employees  (0-75  families))  who  move  must  select 
different  housing.) 

Dates  Place  Attendance 


November  9^  16,  30,  South  Hadley  Falls         25 

December  7,  1966 

Faculty  -  Edward  K.  Knapp ,  Assistant  Professor,  Extension 
Management  and  Family  Economics 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

"A  free  economy  depends  on  rational  consumer  choice.   If  consumers  can- 
not choose  wisely,  if  they  regularly  reach  their  decisions  in  a  state 
of  wonder  and  perplexity,  if  they  make  their  choices  on  the  basis  of 

meaningless  or  irrelevant  claims,  a  free  economy  suffers  It 

is  the  consumer's  decision  that  helps  direct  the  flows  of  investment, 
of  labor,  of  natural  resources.   If  his  decisions  are  based  on  something 
less  than  full  information,  the  possibility  of  wasting  capital,  labor, 
and  natural  resources  is  increased."   (Report  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  for  1956,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  Home  Economics  Program  in  Consumer  Education  is  directed  to  the 
principle  that  consumers  have  the  right  to  be  informed.   The  program 
has  as  a  primary  goal  the  competence  of  the  consumer  in  the  market  place 
and  the  reflection  of  this  competence  in  the  total  welfare  of  individuals 
and  families . 

The  programs  listed  below  have  as  their  primary  goal,  information  and 
techniques  concerned  with  quality  evaluation,  product  performance, 
economic  judgment  and  consumer  protection. 

Economics  and  the  Consumer  -  a  seminar  which  focused  on  the  characteris- 
tics and  the  problems  of  the  consumer  -  concepts  of  demand,  pricing, 
quality,  competition,  art  of  selling,  credit,  spending  patterns,  law, 
and  the  consumer  movement . . 

Participants  -  Professionals  in  Education  and  in  Service  Agencies 

Dates  Place 

October  6,  13,  20,  27,    University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 
November  3,  10,  17,  1965 

Attendance  -  30 


Faculty  -  Marjorie  M.  Merchant,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Management  and  Family  Economics 

Consumer  and  the  Market  Place,  _WHDH-TV,  Boston  -  prograjns  emphasized 
changes  in  products,  relationship  of  consumer  expenditures  and  demand 
to  availability,  selection,  pricing  of  both  goods  and  services. 

Dates  Place 

October  5,  12,  19,  25,  ^-/HDH-TV,  Boston 

November  2,  9,  IG,  23,  30,  1955 

Faculty  -  Marjorie  M.  Merchant,  Associate  Professor,  Extension 
Management  and  Family  Economics 

LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

Leadership  is  to  exert  influence,  small  or  great,  upon  an  individual 
or  a  group.   Leadership  is  also  supplying  a  function  needed  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  when  it  is  necessary--not  that  anyone  particular  person 
supplies  the  fuiiction,  but  that  someone  does.  The  belief  in  a  democracy 
is  that  leaders  are  everywhere  in  the  population  and  can  be  recruited 
and  trained  to  do  the  many  leader  functions  necessary  for  society's  good. 

The  Extension  Service  Program  offers  support  to  leadership,  declared  and 
yet  to  be  recruited,  in  the  follov;ing  roles:  parents,  service  to  the 
community,  and  maintaining  the  functions  and  tasks  of  an  organization. 

Leaders  and  professionals  express  the  need  to  explore  and  study  facets 
of  leadership  such  as : 

Finding  and  training  volunteers  for  social  and  educational 
needs . 

Relationship  of  the  professional  and  the  lay  leader. 

Functions  of  a  council  to  the  Extension  program. 

Leadership  as  self -development  and  continuing  education  for 
service  either  volunteer  or  paid. 

In  1962,  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  gave  support  to  a  statewide  v7orkshop 
on  the  Volunteer  in  Today's  Culture,  organized  by  the  Division.   The 
support  has  continued  for  workshops  in  the  counties,  planned  by  the 
Division  and  the  particular  county . 

Volunteer  in  Today's  Culture  -  conference  on  new  dimensions  in  training, 
relationships,  supervision  and  expanded  opportunities  for  the  volunteer. 

Participants  -  Professionals  and  Lay  Volunteers 

Date  Place  Attendance 


October  12,  1966  Plymouth  County        125 


Faculty  -  Dr.  Ellsworth  Neumann,  Administrator,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 
Robert  McCreech,  Director,  School  and  Volunteer  Bureau, 
United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston 

MASS  MEDIA 

Conversation  -  Four  College  Radio  WFCR,  Amherst.   Tapes  are  also  used 
Iiy  WGBH,  Boston;  WAMC,  Albany;  WAMU,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  WAER, 
Syracuse . 

Half -hour  weekly  discussions  on  topics  of  house,  home,  family  and 
community.   Typical  subjects: 

Kinds  and  Cost  of  Credit,  January  5 

Nutrition  Quackery,  March  30 

Food  and  the  Nation,  April  27 

Innovation  in  Fabrics  and  Fashion,  May  25 

Culturally  Disadvantaged  and  Early  Childhood  Experiences,  February  2 

In-Service  Training  for  County  Extension  Home  Economists 

The  Division  faculty  has  a  commitment  to  keep  the  County  Extension  Home 
Economists  trained  in  subject  matter  for  their  role  as  teacher.   This 
includes  training  at  the  University,  conferences  in  the  county  and 
communications  by  telephone  and  letter.   The  estimated  amount  of  work 
of  any  one  Division  faculty  for  this  assignment  would  be  1/8  to  1/5  of 
his  or  her  time . 

The  Division  started  a  three-year  professional  development  program  in 
December  1965  for  both  county  and  state  Home  Economists.   The  faculty 
for  the  program  v?as  selected  from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Adults,  Boston  University.   The  focus  has  been  on  the 
adult  educator  working  in  an  urban  environment  v-^ith  individuals,  families, 
(middle -income  and  low-income)  and  with  other  agencies.  Thus  far,  the 
Center  faculty  has  had  three  t^^o-day  seminars  V'^ith  the  Home  Economists 
plus  several  single  day  sessions  for  each  task  force.   The  total  group 
has  divided  into  three  task  forces  which  meet  periodically  v;ith  one 
faculty  member  of  the  Center. 

The  program  has  been  in  progress  for  18  months.  Most  participants  are 
in  high  praise  of  the  opportunity.   Plans  V'^ere  made  at  the  June  1-2 
seminar  to  continue  through  1968. 

Summary 


This  report  has  given  only  a  small 
programs  organized  by  the  Division 
has  been  the  family  and  the  problem 
the  family.   The  county  Extension  s 
with  the  family  represent  the  field 
the  Division  both  in  organizing  for 
seminars,  etc.,  and  in  the  Problem 
leaders  are  involved. 


number  of  the  different  but  typical 
in  the  year.   The  focus  of  the  program 
s  of  the  family  and  individuals  in 
taff  and  other  professionals  working 
staff  and  are  vital  to  the  effort  of 
the  Continuing  Education  workshops. 
Centered  Projects  where  lay  teaching 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Environmental  Sciences 

Significant  accomplishments  of  the  department  include : 

Introduction  of  a  nevj  carnation  variety,  "Boston  Harathoner," 
recipient  of  national  av7ards . 

Development  of  the  Vvaltham  Hi  Color  Carrot,  now  the  backbone  of 
the  carrot  industry . 

Appointment  of  Warren  Litsky  as  Special  Consultant  to  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
and  Division  of  Hospital  and  bSedical  Facilities,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Food  Science  and  Technology 

Travel  grants  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  Second  International 
Congress  on  Food  Science  and  Technology,  Warsaw,  Poland,  August  1965, 
were  received  by  VJilliam  B.  Esselen,  Frederick  J.  Francis,  and 
Charles  R.  Stumbo .   These  grants  were  made  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  ttoough  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

At  the  department's  U-Mass  Alumni  Luncheon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  96  persons  were 
present  -  a  record.   Of  the  ISM-  scientific  and  technical  papers  presented 
at  this  meeting,  eight  were  presented  by  faculty  of  the  department  and 
an  additional  17  by  alumni  of  the  department  with  academic,  governmental 
and  industry  affiliations . 

Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Federcil  appropriations  for  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  for 
the  next  fiscaJL  year  will  be  $40,000,  an  amount  more  than  double  that 
granted  before  to  the  Unit.   The  University  was  commended  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  wildlife  research  and  conservation  to  merit  this  increase 
in  funds. 

A  $78,000  contract  with  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  (Department 
of  the  Interior)  for  a  three-year  project,  comiiencing  in  July  1967,  to 
study  the  allocation  of  water  resource  use  in  a  small  watershed  was 
completed . 


COLLEGE  OF  AGPa CULTURE 


MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


The  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  is  to  conduct 
scientific  investigations  of  problems  relating  to  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  state  in  its  broadest  aspects . 

The  objective  of  these  investigations  is  to  discover  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  behavior  of  plants  and  animals ,  to  determine 
the  economic  and  biological  factors  relating  to  the  constructive  use 
of  our  renewable  resources,  and  to  develop  better  methods  of  using  the 
products  of  these  resources  for  the  improvement  of  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
objective  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  concentration  of  avail- 
able funds  on  fewer  but  better  projects.   Allocations  are  based  on 
competence,  not  time,  with  an  end-goal  of  quality  and  production. 

Programs  of  the  Experiment  Station  consist  of  the  following  general 
areas  of  work: 

Conservation,  Development  and  Use  of  Soil,  Water,  Forest  and 
Related  Resources . 

Protection  of  Han,  Plants,  and  Animals  from  Losses,  Damage, 
or  Discomfort  Caused  by  Insects,  Diseases,  V/eeds,  Fire  and 
Other  Hazards. 

Efficient  Production  and  Quality  Improvement  of  Plants  and 
Animals,  Consumer*  Acceptability,  Mechanization  of  Physical 
Efficiency,  Management  of  Inputs  to  Maximize  Agricultural 
Income. 

Food  and  Non-Food  Product  Development  and  Processing. 

Efficient  Marketing,  Including  Pricing  and  Quality. 

Development  of  Human  Resources  and  of  Communities  and  Areas . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MB   FOOD  ECONOMICS 
J.  B.  Wyckoff,  Head 


The  Department  of  A^gricultucal  and  Food  Economics  research  program  has 
been  active  during  this  past  year  with  the  m.ajority  of  the  effort  being 
aided  by  graduate  assistants.   The  number  of  Extension  studies  far  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  research  studies  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Experiment  Station, 

MARKETING  AND  PRICES 

David  A.  Storey 

Adjustments  Needed  in  Marketing  Northeastern  Poultry  Products 

(Hatch  Project  No.  183) 

A  survey  of  egg  marketing  firms  was  completed.  A  publication  describing 
the  current  egg  marketing  systems  In  Nev?  England  is  being  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  NEM-21  representatives  from  the  University  of 
New  Ham.pshire.  With  the  assistance  of  Arthur  Kilbourn,  a  case  study  is 
currently  in  progress  which  will  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  egg  market- 
ing contracts  in  coordinating  the  production  and  marketing  of  eggs.   In 
cooperation  with  the  entire  NEM-21  committee  a  linear  programming 
model  is  being  developed  to  evaluate  alternative  marketing  systems  for 
eggs  in  the  Northeast. 

Marketing  of  Seafood  and  Industrial  Fishery  Products 

(Hatch  Project  No.  268) 

VJith  the  assistance  of  Edward  Krebs,  a  study  to  evaluate  factors  re- 
lated to  purchases  of  three  species  of  fish  based  on  a  cross -section 
sample  of  consumers  has  been  completed.  A  publication  is  being  pre- 
pared. A  follow-up  study  will  be  conducted  this  coming  year  with  the 
help  of  Harry  Gaede.  Bob  Lee  will  assist  in  another  study  designed  to 
measure  the  short-run  price  elasticities  and  cross  elasticities  demand 
for  selected  species  of  fish. 

Marketing  Schemes  for  Products  Produced  on 
Federal  Land  Development  Projects  in  Malaysia 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon 

With  the  aid  of  Alladin  Hashim,  a  study  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
the  marketing  alternatives  available  for  various  crops  which  can  be 
produced  on  the  land  development  projects  of  Malaysia.   The  current 
procedure  on  the  project  is  to  produce  an  oil  palm  or  rubber  crop  as  a 
major  crop  on  each  farm.  Hov;ever,  there  is  a  developmental  lag  from 
six  to  eight  years  before  the  major  crops  come  into  production.  During 
this  period  of  time  there  are  alternative  crops  which  can  be  produced 
and  marketed  to  help  support  the  settlers.   This  project  is  examining 
"the  economic  feasibility  of  the  various  alternative  crops  available  to 
the  settlers.   The  project  was  made  possible  by  an  Agricultural 
Development  Council  -Grant. 


Milk  Haulin,^  Rates  in  the 
Massachusetts-Rhode  Island  Order'  in  1965 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon  and  Sargent  Russell 

With  the  aid  of  Charles  G.  Simmons,  a  study  of  milk  hauling  rates  in 
the  Massachusetts -Rhode  Island  Order  has  been  completed  analyzing  the 
data  furnished  by  the  Milk  Administrator's  Office  for  March  1955.   This 
study  demonstrates  that  many  inconsistencies  in  the  rates  charged 
exist.  There  seems  to  be  little  consistency  in  rate  per  mile  or  rate 
by  volume  as  distance  in  volimie  shipped  changes.   The  results  of  this 
study  led  to  a  more  intensive  study  which  is  described  below. 

The  Cost  Structure  of  VJholesale  Florist  Crops 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon  and  Elmar  Jarvesoo 

With  the  aid  of  Peter  W.  Larson,  a  study  is  being  completed  v;hich  will 
describe  the  general  nature  of  the  wholesale  floi'^ist  routes  being 
operated  by  florists  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  addition,  spe- 
cific cost  functions  will  be  developed  for  the  various  types  and  sizes 
of  operations  which  are  currently  found  in  the  industry.   This  study 
v/ill  help  the  firms  and  the  industry  determine  which  parts  of  their 
current  route  structure  are  profitable  and  which  parts  are  currently 
uneconomic.   It  will  be  completed  in  the  sunimer  of  1967. 

Milk  Hauling  Rates  for  Direct  Farm  to  City  Producers 

Sargent  Russell 

This  study  of  milk  hauling  rates  followed  up  on  the  study  previously 
mentioned  and  included  milk  hauling  data  for  1955  as  well  as  that  of 
1965.  The  relationship  of  the  hauling  rates  betv\7een  the  tv^o  years  was 
examined.   Inconsistencies  again  appeared  relative  to  rate-distance  and 
rate-volume  relationships.   This  study  raised  several  important  hy- 
potheses which  will  be  tested  in  further  work.   The  Milk  Administrator's 
Office  cooperated  in  this  study  and  has  agreed  to  continue  to  supply 
the  department  with  information  each  year. 

Long  Run  Demand  for  Apples 

Sargent  Russell 

With  the  aid  of  Hsing  Tao,  a  study  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
long  run  demand  relationships  for  apples.   Factors  which  affect  the 
demand  for  apples  I'jill  be  quantified  and  then  tested  in  three  models : 
a  static  single  equation  model,  a  static  simultaneous  equation  model, 
and  a  dynamic  simultaneous  equation  model.   The  results  of  this  study 
will  provide  a  helpful  guide  for  apple  producers  in  determining  the 
expectations  of  the  future  apple  market. 


The  Economics  of  Production  and- 
Marketin.g;  of  Massachusetts  Carnations 

Elmar  Jarvesoo 

The  first  phase  of  this  study  was  completed  and  the  results  of  a 
Cobb-Douglas  type  of  production  function  applied  to  the  carnation 
industry  submitted  for  publication.   The  second  phase  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  now  undenvay  which  will  deal  vjith  the  cost  function  of  green- 
house carnation  production.   Cooperation  with  a  floricultural  special- 
ist and  the  three  regional  horticultural  specialists  is  being  maintained 
on  studying  the  economic  aspects  of  the  production  and  marketing  in 
floriculture . 

Food  Marketing  in  Mexico 

John  H.  Foster 

With  the  aid  of  Alan  Palm,  a  general  study  of  the  food  marketing  and 
distribution  in  Mexico  is  being  completed.   This  study  is  primarily 
descriptive  in  nature,  giving  basic  background  information  on  the 
distribution  channels  and  marketing  channels  for  food  from  the  farm  to 
the  retail  outlets. 

Marketing  of  Fresh  Fruits 


and  Vegetables  to  Private  Hospitals 


Robert  A.  Fitzpatrick 

The  first  phase  of  this  study  which  dealt  with  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  v\'as  completed  and  the  publication  vjas  written.  The  second 
phase  de£iling  with  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
currently  under\\7ay.   The  study  will  demonstrate  the  market  channels 
used  in  obtaining  the  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  importance  of  this 
sector  of  the  market  to  the  producer. 

Use  of  the  Commodity  Market  for 
Hedging  for  Potato  Producers  in  Massachusetts 

Earl  I.  Fuller 

With  the  aid  of  Louis  Klimoski,  a  study  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
optimum  strategies  which  can  be  used  by  potato  producers  for  hedging  on 
the  commodity  market.  A  simulation  model  has  been  developed  to  test  an 
alternative  which  may  be  available  to  potato  producers .  The  results  of 
this  study  should  be  most  interesting  to  producers  who  V7ish  to  maximize 
revenue  over  time  in  the  production  of  potatoes. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  ECONOMICS 

\  Feed  Handling  on  Dairy  Farms 

Earl  I.  Fuller 

Hatch  M-G  contribution  to  NE-M-SR  is  about  to  be  closed  out.  This  project 


has  been  most  productive  in  terms  of  t\\io   regional  publications  and  may 
well  yield  some  station  publications  which  will  involve  delving  deeper 
into  the  methodology  utilized  by  the  regional  project.   This  station 
wrote  the  computer  programs  and  actually  did  most  of  the  analysis  of 
the  labor  data  used  as  a  basis  for  the  regional  publications. 

Accounting  Data  as  Inputs  for  Linear  Programming 

Earl  I.  Fuller 

With  the  aid  of  Toshiro,  Matsuda,  alternative  farm  accounting  systems 
are  being  examined  relative  to  their  characteristics  to  provide  input 
data  for  linear  programming.   An  optimum  accounting  system  will  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  linear 
progranming  solutions  to  farm  management  problems. 

A  Case  Study  in  Linear  Programming 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon  and  Earl  I.  Fuller 

With  the  aid  of  Bob  Sturtevant,  a  case  study  V'jas  made  of  the  Sturtevant 
farm  operations  which  is  a  complex  operation  including  egg  production, 
egg  wholesaling,  breeder  flock  production,  and  general  cropping.   The 
entire  operation  was  analyzed  relative  to  determining  the  optimum  size 
and  combination  of  enterprises  on  the  farm.   Many  of  the  input  coef- 
ficients which  were  developed  in  this  project  will  be  made  available 
for  general  extension  training  and  particularly  the  development  of  a 
poultry  management  game. 

Optimum  Toum  Tree  Management 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon 

With  the  aid  of  Peter  W.  Stanley,  a  study  designed  to  develop  optimum 
tree  planting  and  selection  schemes  for  to;<ms  in  Massachusetts  is  being 
conducted.   A  system  using  both  biological  and  economic  data  will  be 
developed  to  aid  to\>7n  tree  wardens  in  developing  optimum  planting 
programs . 

Factors  Affecting  the  Development 
Patterns  of  Dairy  Farmers  in  Massachusetts 

Sargent  Russell 

With  the  aid  of  Neil  Pelsue,  dairy  operations  have  been  intensively 
studied  to  determine  what  factors  affect  farmers'  decisions  in  in- 
creasing, decreasing  or  quitting  the  dairy  business.   It  is  being  found 
that  many  of  the  decision  criterion  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
economic  rational.   The  age  of  operator,  size  of  family,  age  distri- 
bution of  family,  level  of  operator's  education,  and  many  other 
non-economic  factors  are  important  in  the  decision  criteria.   This 
study  is  nearing  completion. 


Tho  Economics  of  Fertilizer  Placement 
as  a  Factor  Production  in  Developing  Countries 

Sargent  Russell 

VJith  the  aid  of  Dlval<ai-'  Chandran,  production  functions  for  various 
grain  crops  handled  with  various  production  and  fertilization  practices 
are  being  developed.  When  this  information  is  available,  it  is  in- 
tended to  introduce  another  variable,  placement  of  the  fertilizer,  into 
the  production  functions  to  determine  its  effect  and  whether  it  is 
economically  feasible  to  introduce  fertilizer  placement  as  an  addition- 
al factor  of  production.   This  information  is  being  developed  relative 
to  the  developing  countr^ies  of  the  world  and  will  have  application  to 
our  Malav7i  program  as  well  as  other  developing  areas. 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Relationship  of  Shelf  Space^  to  Sales  of  Dairy  Products 

Theodore  W.  Leed 

With  the  aid  of  Ed'v/ard  Johnston,  a  study  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
the  effect  of  shelf  space  and  placement  upon  the  sales  of  selected  dair'y 
products.   This  project  is  being  conducted  in  several  other  areas  of 
the  country  and  is  supported  by  the  American  Dairy  Association  grant. 
The  data  has  all  been  collected  and  is  currently  being  analyzed.   It  is 
expected  that  it  v;ill  be  completed  by  September  1,  1957. 


The  Effect  of  Consumer  Packaging  of  Moat  in  Retail  Stores 

Theodore  W.  Leed 

With  the  aid  of  Bruce  Peters ,  a  study  V7ill  be  made  of  retail  meat 
packaging  and  its  effect  on  sales,  quality  of  the  product,  and  consumer 
purchases.   This  will  be  an  in-store  study  vjith  data  collection  begin- 
ning in  the  summer  of  1967. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Effect  of  Rate  Changes  on  a 
Competitive  Position  of  New  England  Agriculture 

Alfred  A.  Bro^Tn 

The  general  research  program  has  been  concerned  with  structural  re- 
lationships; e.g.,  the  impact  of  the  mileage  rates  on  the  New  England- 
Virginia  competitive  balance  and  v\/ith  the  level  of  rates .   In  the  latter 
context  cost  determination  is  a  major  consideration  and  appropriate 
measures  of  cost  are  being  examined  with  allowances  for  interruptions 
due  to  demands  caused  by  revisions.   Cost  analysis  and  the  preparation 
of  a  manuscript  are  continuing. 


Transportation  Alternatives  in  Food  Dlstrlhution 

Theodore  W.  Leed  and  Alfred  A.  Brovm 

With  the  aid  of  James  Morton,  a  study  V7as  conducted  examining  the  costs 
of  alternative  transportation  methods  available  to  wholesale  food 
distribution  firms.   Oismed  equipment,  leased  equipment,  and  for-hire 
equipment  alternatives  were  examined.  A  publication  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 

Relationship  of  Private  £md 
Public  Recreational  Development 

John  H.  Foster 

With  the  aid  of  Jamie  Angus,  a  study  is  underv7ay  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship of  private  and  public  outdoor  recreational  developments  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  All  recreational  developments  will  be  determined 
and  analyzed  relative  to  their  characteristics.  A  second  phase  of  the 
project  will  be  conducted  with  the  aid  of  Don  McClelland  to  develop 
criteria  for  public  agencies  in  ma]<ing  decisions  for  investment  in  ad- 
ditional outdoor  recreational  facilities.   This  criteria  will  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  of  public  and  private 
recreation  and  the  total  demand  of  society. 

Financing  Rural-Urban  Change 


James  W.  Callahan 

The  study  is  concerned  xvith  the  changing  impact  of  local  government  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  on  urbanization  and  population  growth  that 
occurs  witliin  rural  communities.   The  initial  phase  of  assembling  data 
is  nearly  complete.   Seventeen  categories  of  receipts  and  thirty-five 
categories  of  expenditures  are  being  tabulated  for  82  towns  having 
populations  of  10,000  or  more.   It  is  hoped  that  the  data  for  1955  V'/ill 
become  available  in  time  to  be  included  in  this  study. 

Urbanization  and  Land  Use  Change  in  Massachusetts 

Deane  Lee 

This  project  is  investigating  the  relationship  of  changes  in  agriculture 
to  changes  in  the  population  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts .   Certain 
relationships  have  been  found  to  exist  which  may  make  it  possible  to 
predict  change  in  the  future.   This  project  is  nearing  completion. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RESEARCH 

Credit  Costs  in  Lumber  Distribution  Industry 

John  Ho  Bragg 

With  the  aid  of  Don  Haan,  a  study  to  determine  the  existing  credit 


practices  and  credit  costs  of  retail  lumber  and  building  materials 
firms  is  being  conducted.   The  industry  has  indicated  that  accounts 
receivable  pose  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  their  business 
management.   Thie  study  will  help  determine  an  optimum  credit  policy 
for  lumber  and  building  materials  retail  firms. 

Soviet  Livestock  Industry 

Elmar  Jarvesoo 

Dr.  Jarvesoo  is  conducting  a  study  of  the  Soviet  livestock  industry  and 
its  developm.ent  in  conjunction  with  work  started  on  his  Fulbright 
Lectureship  in  Finland  last  semester.   This  study  will  be  completed 
during  the  coming  year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
J.  T.  Clayton,  Head 

Significant  research  in  the  area  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Biologi- 
cal Environment  Engineering,  and  Biological  Process  Engineering  was 
continued.   Seven  out  of  a  total  of  eleven  faculty  members  are  actively 
engaged  in  formal  research.   Four  staff  members  have  primary  responsi- 
bilities for  research  and  the  guidance  of  14-  graduate  students  (10  M.S. 
and  4  Ph.D.) 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanization  of  Apple  Harvesting 
(Hatch  Project  No.  265,  NE-54) 

L.  F.  Whitney 

A  harvesting  aid  has  been  designed,  constructed  and  tested  for  con- 
ventionally grown  Mcintosh  trees  situated  on  typically  sloping 
New  England  terrain.   The  machine  is  based  on  a  telescoping  platform. 
Platforms  with  built-in  telescoping  conveyors  and  padded  drop  chutes 
have  been  fixed  at  the  six  and  twelve-foot  levels.  Slope  compensation 
and  road  leveling  features  have  been  incorporated  and  found  to  function 
satisfactorily.  One  module  of  an  eight  module  machine  has  been  tested. 

Statistical  analysis  of  bruising  indicates  that  effective  control  is 
possible.  Harvesting  efficiencies  of  poor  hand  pickers  was  improved 
with  less  fatigue  for  all  pickers.  Fruit  can  be  field  graded  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  complex  and  costly  storage  facilities . 

This  is  the  only  research  activity  in  New  England  contributing  to  a 
Northeast  Regional  Research  project.   Mechanization  seems  to  be  the 
only  method  of  augmenting  the  dwindling  labor  supply  so  that  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  market  apples  can  be  continued  in  Nev^/  England. 

Subsurface  Irrigation-Nozzle  Design  and  Spacing 
(l^ater  Resources  Research  Center  Project  VVR-15) 

L.  F.  Whitney 

Irrigation  of  crops  and  turf  areas  consumes  141  billion  gallons  of 
water  daily  in  the  United  States.   Subsurface  irrigation  is  a  proved 
means  to  reduce  water  usage  up  to  4-0%.  However,  the  success  of  such 
systems  lies  in  a  long  life,  economically  feasible  orifice.   Thus  far, 
a  satisfactory  orifice  has  not  been  developed  despite  research  efforts 
at  several  experiment  stations . 

As  a  result  of  studies  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  orifices 
formed  in  plastic  pipe  walls  have  been  found  to  be  completely  unreliable 
and  unacceptable.   The  inherent  "memory"  of  plastic  material  results  in 
erratic  and  unstable  orifice  formation  as  determined  by  statistical 
analysis  of  flow  rate  data  and  optical  observations.  Under  these  con- 
ditions uniform  distribution  of  water  is  impossible  due  to  external 


plugging  by  soil  particles .   The  problem  is  compounded  V7hen  the  orifice 
is  buried  in  soil.   Labyrinthian  protection  has  been  found  to  improve 
the  flow  rate  and  water  distribution  characteristics  of  orifices, 

A  design  study  has  culminated  v;ith  a  small  molded  plastic  insert  which: 
(1)  protrudes  into  the  plastic  pipe,  thereby  reducing  internal  clogging 
from  water  impurities,  (2)  embodies  a  labyrinthian  protection  of  the 
orifice  against  external  plugg.ing  from  soil  particles  or  roots,  and  (3) 
provides  a  replicable  orifice  affording  uniform  v/ater  distribution. 
Initial  laboratory  results  of  prototypes  are  positive  and  a  pilot 
installation  of  1,000  mass  produced  nozzles  is  in  progress. 

BIOLOGICAL  ENVIRONMENT  ENGINEERING 

SJ-muJ.ation  as  a  Means  of  Investigating 

the  Thermal  Exchange  of  Chickens 

(Hatch  Project  No.  me,   NE-8) 

J.  T.  Clayton 

Surface  temperatures  of  chickens  at  various  surface  locations  are  being 
monitored  in  an  effort  to  gain  more  insight  into  the  role  that  con- 
vection plays  in  a  chiclcen's  heat  exchange  with  its  surroundings.   The 
primary  variables  are  ambient  temperature  C-l-S^F.  to  95°r.)  and  air 
velocity  (0  to  1600  f pm)  . 

The  data  are  being  analyzed  primarily  in  terms  of  temperature  differ- 
ences.  The  differences  bet^veen  surface  temperatures  and  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  enveloping  air  are  the  most  significant.  At  moderate 
temperatures  this  temperature  difference  decreases  as  air  velocity  is 
increased  to  about  1,000  feet  per  minute.   Beyond  this  velocity  region 
temperature  differences  follov;  no  particular  pattern.   The  reason  for 
this  is  that  at  the  higher  velocities  the  normal  configuration  of  th.e 
chicken's  feather  coat  is  disturbed  (i.e.,  "wind  blowm") ,  thus  changing 
drastically  the  coat's  insulating  characteristics. 

Since  the  enclosure  to  v?hich  the  chicken  radiates  is  at  the  same 
temperature  level  as  the  fluid  surrounding  the  bird,  it  is  knovm  that 
radiation  heat  loss  from  the  bird  is  decreasing.   Estimations  of  the 
convection  heat  transfer  coefficient  indicate  that  convection  heat  loss 
increases  rapidly.   Through  a  parallel  heat  exchange  process  involving 
both  convection  and  radiation,  convection  predominates  and  radiation 
becomes  quite  small  at  high  air  velocities . 

The  feathered  regions  of  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  chicken  have  been 
the  most  consistent  in  showing  a  gradual  decrease  in  temperature 
difference.   Surfaces  about  the  head,  how^ever,  have  reacted  more  dra- 
matically to  tlie  increase  in  air  velocity,  shovjing  sharp  decreases 
betv'^een  0  and  500  fpm.   These  areas,  of  course,  are  not  feathered  and 
are  apparently  much  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  environment. 
Orientation  of  the  animal  v;ith  respect  to  the  air  stream  seems  to 
noticeably  affect  only  the  head  regions  temperatures.  Minor  orienta- 
tion effects  V7ere  noted  on  the  feathered  surface,  however. 


Chemical  and  Nonchemical  Measures  for  the  Protection 
of  Per^ishable  Food  Commodities  in  Marketing  Channels 

(Hatch  Project  No.  260,  NEM-33) 

E.  A.  Johnson 

Additional  tests  were  run  to  further  evaluate  the  response  of 
Periplaneta  Americana  to  electro-magnetic  radiation.   The  results  of 
these  tests'  correlate  closely  with  electro-retinogram  studies  in  the 
range  of  visible  radiation.   In  addition,  the  tests  indicated  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  in  the  ultra-violet  region.   The  insects  exhibited 
individual  differences  in  response  but  it  appears  that  the  use  of 
fluor-escent  ultra-violet  light  sources  might  provide  an  effective  means 
of  repelling  cockroaches  from  food  handling  areas  where  the  use  of 
chemical  insecticides  and  repellents  might  be  undesirable.  . 

Preliminary  tests  have  shown  that  cockroaches  are  sensitive  to  electro- 
magnetic force  fields.  The  exact  nature  of  their  response  and  the 
possible  use  of  this  knov;ledge  in  control  applications  have  not  yet 
been  defined. 

-  Closed  Systems  for  Animal  Sewage  Treatment 
O'^Jater  Resources  Research  Center  Project  VJR-9) 

J.  T.  Clayton 

Evaluations  of  two  combined  aerobic-anaerobic  biological  treatment 
systems  which  shov7  promise  of  providing  satisfactory  methods  for  re- 
ducing the  pollution  potential  of  animal  manure  have  been  continued. 
Both  systems  have  been  found  to  be  capahle  of  reducing  the  BOD  of  dairy 
manure  by  at  least  95/-0  (from  more  than  3,000  mg/1  to  less  than  150 
mg/1) . 

Tt'.'o  preliminary  tests  and  one  long  term  test  of  the  tx'/o  systems  V7ere 
reported  in  a  paper  presented  in  May  1955  at  the  National  Symposium  on 
the  management  of  farm  animal  v/astes.   This  information,  enlarged  upon 
and  updated,  was  published  in  October  1956  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Symposium. 

Originally  one  of  the  treatment  systems.  System  A,  consisted  of  a 
primary  anaerobic  decomposition  component  followed  by  an  aerobic  de- 
composition component.   In  the  second  system,  System  B,  the  order  of 
the  treatment  components  was  reversed. 

For  a  series  of  tests  presently  underway,  each  of  the  tx-zo  systems  has 
been  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  sedimentation  tan]<:  following  the 
second  treatment  component.  The  purpose  of  this  third  chamber  is  to 
allov;  nondegradable  solids  to  settle  out,  an  action  which  tends  to  re- 
duce both  the  solids  content  and  the  BOD  of  the  final  effluent.   The 
"sludge"  accumulated  in  the  final  settling  taril<s  is  returned  periodically 
to  the  aeration  chambers.   In  two  additional  systems  under  test  the 
final  effluent  is  used  as  the  liquid  (transport  medium)  to  mix  V7lth 
manure  to  form  the  slurry  v/hich  makes  up  the  process  loadings.   This 
procedure  is  intended  to  simulate  the  "re-use"  of  the  system  transport 
medium  and  nearly  eliminate  the  need  for  "nev/"  water. 


Trickling  Filters  -  Dairy  Manure  Stabilization  Compone-nts  , 

J.  T.  Clayton 

Peformemce  tests  of  thx'ee  identical  trickling  filters  as  manure  stabi- 
lization components  under  different  temperature  and  process  loading 
regumes  have  been  completed.   BOD  determinations  indicate  that  almost 
any  desired  quality  of  effluent  can  be  secured  by  appropriate  selection 
of  the  operating  temperature  and/or  the  process  loading  rate.  A 
"topograph"  shovying  the  design  relationship  bet^';een  process  loading 
rate  and  operating  temperature  has  been  developed. 

Near  the  end  of  these  experiments  the  correlation  bets'^een  volatile 
acids  content  and  BOD  content  of  the  unprocessed  manure  was  tested. 
Linear  regression  techniques  applied  to  22  pairs  of  data  yielded  a 
highly  sigjnlfieant  correlation  coefficient  of  0.S5S.   Tlie  conversion 
equation  was  found  to  be  Y  =  235  +  1.327X;  in  which  Y  is  BOD  (ppm  O2) 
and  X  is  volatile  acids  (ppm  acetic  acid)  .   This  relationship  m.ay  prove 
useful  in  maintaining  uniform  process  loadings  in  future  experim.ents . 

BIOLOGICAL  PROCESS  ENGINEEPJNG 

Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  Studies  in  Food  Engineering 

(Hatch  Project  No.  218,  NEM-27) 

J.  W.  Zahradnik 

PART  I.  A  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  investigate  the  residence 
time  distribution  of  a  Votator  pilot  plant  by  using  sucrose  solutions 
as  a  tracer  material.   The  series  included  duplicate  runs  of  three  flow 
rates  (113,  192  and  286  pph)  and  four  mutator  speeds  (262,  3M-7,  583  and 
1,082  rpm)  for  the  temperature  range  of  68°F.  at  the  inlet  and  188°F. 
at  the  outlet  of  the  heating  Votator.  Based  on  the  residence  tim.e 
distributions,  established  by  the  sucrose  solution  tracer,  a  computer 
program  V7as  developed  to  compute  the  fraction  of  cells  surviving  at  the 
outlet  of  each  section  of  the  Votator  pilot  plant  for  a  micro-organism 
(Salmonella  senftenberg  775\'/,  z  =  11.2°F/log  cycle  of  time  in  minutes). 

Statistical  analysis  shov/ed  that:   (1)  the  flow  rate  had  a  highly 
significant  effect  on  the  fraction  of  cells  surviving;  (2)  the  mutator 
speed  had  a  highly  significant  effect  on  the  fraction  of  cells 
surviving;  and  (3)  the  linear  regression  line  was  inadequate  to  describe 
the  relationship  bet^.'een  the  fraction  of  cells  surviving  and  the  flow 
rates  or  the  mutator  speeds. 

At  running  conditions  of:   58°F.  inlet  and  188°F.  outlet  of  the  Votator 
heating  section,  113  pph  of  Salmonella  senftenberg  775VJ  cell  suspension; 
and  262  rpm,  there  V7as  no  survival  observed  at  the  outlet  of  each 
section  of  the  Votator  pilot  plant. 

The  computer  prediction,  under  the  running  conditions  for  biological 
processing,  v;as  that  the  fraction  of  cells  surviving  at  the  outlet  of 
the  heating  Votator  would  be  1.0  x  10"-'-'^  survivors/ml.,  if  the  concen- 
tration of  cell  suspension  before  processing  was  1  cell/ml.   In  other 
words,  the  computer  predicted  that  1  container  (No.  2  can,  for  example. 


307  X  4-09)  out  of  1.9  x  10-^  containers  would  remain  contaminated  under 
these  processing  conditions  with  this  micro-organism. 

Previous  work  has  shown  that  an  increase  in  the  mutator  speed  (rpm)  re- 
sults in  a  better  heat  transfer  for  the  Votator  heat  exchanger  so  that 
a  higher  efficiency  for  the  processing  would  be  expected.  Hov7ever, 
these  studies  reported  here  show  that  an  increase  in  the  mutator  speed 
(rpm)  also  results  in  a  broadening  of  the  residence  time  distribution, 
and  consequently  the  fraction  of  cells  surviving  is  likewise  increased. 

A  reliable  prediction  of  the  public  health  safety  of  the  process  must 
not  only  consider  the  time  temperature  profile  and  the  kinetics  of  heat 
inactivation  of  the  organism  of  concern  but  also  the  residence  time 
distribution  characteristics  of  the  processing  system. 

PART  II.   The  variables  of  flowrate,  temperature  and  relative  humidity 
affecting  the  rate  of  absorption  of  CO2  and  Ca(0H)2  were  evaluated  in  a 
small  scale  reactor  or  model  system  consisting  of  one  50  lb.  bag  of 
hydrated  lime . 

A  larger  size  reactor  or  prototype  consisting  of  27  bags  of  hydrated 
lime  v;as  built  on  the  scale  up  of  t^-^o  heterogeneous  reactors  V';hose 
equivalent  diameters  were  in  the  ratio  A;  the  scale  factor  for  the  rate 
of  CO2  absorption  betv^een  the  t\>;o  systems  was  found  by  experiment. 

The  results  for  the  model  system  shov^ed: 

1.  The  effect  of  flowrate  on  the  rate  of  CO2  absorption  was  signifi- 
cant; a  flowrate  of  720  cu.ft.Air.  v/as  found  to  give  the  optimum 
rate  of  COp  absorption.  This  furnished  a  space  velocity  around 
the  dry  lime  bag  of  5  cu.ft./min.   . 

cu.ft.  of  void  space 

2.  The  effect  of  temperature  was  found,  to  be  significant  in  the  range 
investigated  (30°  to  90°F.);  the  highest  rate  of  C02  absorption  was 
obtained  at  90°?. 

3 .  The  effect  of  the  relative  humidity  of  the  feed  gas  upon  the  rate 
of  COp  absorption  was  to  increase  the  rate  at  the  lower  relative 
humidities. 

The  results  for  the  prototype  system  showed: 

1.  The  scale  factor  for  the  rate  of  CO2  absorption  bet\veen  the  model 
and  the  prototype  was  found  on  the  order  of  /\  .  This  would  indi- 
cate that  there  were  no  scale  effects  found  between  the  two  systems 
that  would  significantly  affect  the  rate . 

2.  The  sizing  of  CO2  absorbers  based  on  the  highest  rate  of  CO2  ab- 
sorption and  several  other  intermediate  rates  to  take  care  of  the 
peak  amount  of  CO2  produced  by  the  apples  was  explored.  A 
comparison  was  made  between  the  design  of  conventional  CO2  absorbers 
based  on  the  overall  amount  of  CO2  absorbed  by  one  50  lb.  bag  of 
dry  lime  and  the  design  of  CO2  absorbers  based  on  the  highest  rate 
of  CO2  absorption.   From  these  comparisons  it  is  evident  that  the 
size  of  the  CO2  absorber  is  determined  by  its  rate  characteristics 


and  not  only  by  the  equilibrium  amount  of  CO2  absorbed  by  the 
hydrated  lime.   These  comparisons  show  that  the  size  of  CO2  ab- 
sorbers can  be  reduced  by  over  805^  when  the  sizing  is  based  on  the 
rate  of  CO2  absorption.  However,  the  total  amount  of  dry  lime  re- 
quirements for  an  entire  storage  season  does  not  change  from  the 
total  amounts  calculated  on  an  equilibrium  basis. 

High  Temperature  -  Short 

Time  Drying  of  Fluidized  Forage 

(Hatch  Project  No.  190,  NE-13) 

L.  F.  ViJhitney 

Velocity  requirements  for  the  fluidization  drying  of  forage  particles 
are  complex,  requiring  a  negatively  divergent  velocity  field.   The 
problem  is  compounded  because  of  the  water  vapor  release  from  the  dry- 
ing product.  Divergence  studies  have  been  conducted  as  a  prelude  to 
the  design  of  drying  stages  for  the  fluidization  drying  process,  one 
which  possesses  the  necessary  high  capacity  and  low  equipment  cost  for 
economical  dehydration  of  agricultural  materials . 

Two  concurrent  approaches  have  been  taken.  Water  vapor  release  from  a 
product  has  been  simulated  by  direct  water  injection  at  finite  locations 
along  a  vertical  drying  tov/cr  with  air  temperatures  ranging  up  to 
1,000°F.   Theoretical  analysis  of  the  velocity  divergence  has  been 
verified  by  data  analyses  using  finite  difference  methods. 

Equipment  for  a  multi-stage  drying  process  with  air  temperature  up  to 
1,000°F.  was  constructed.   In  this  system  the  effects  of  moisture  re- 
lease from  a  drying  product  on  velocity  divergence  v/as  studied.   The 
pilot  scale  stages  required  small  particle  sizes  -  in  this  case  finely 
chopped  la\^m  clippings.  Velocity  measurements  of  drying  media  with 
fluidized  particles  cannot  be  made  by  conventional  methods ,  A  pov;der 
injection  technique  was  devised  in  which  light  interruption  signals 
from  photo-voltaic  cells  v;as  employed.   Both  approaches  have  been 
completed  and  are  undergoing  analysis. 

Food  Product  Packaging  and  Handling  Systems 

S.  W.  Fletcher 

A  statistical  analysis  was  completed  on  the  experimental  data  previous- 
ly acquired  through  simulated  handling  procedures  on  tV'/elve  different 
methods  of  containerizing  canned  foods.   These  showed  that  several 
proposed  containers,  such  as  overwrapped  tray-packs,  gave  substantially 
the  same  protection  against  deimage  as  the  existing  standard  method  of 
handling  in  regular  slotted  cartons . 

A  similar  objective  study  of  protection  from  handling  damage  was  per- 
formed for  thirteen  different  types  of  soft  goods  containers.  The  raw 
data  have  been  accumulated  and  are  in  the  process  of  being  statistically 
analyzed.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  overwrapped  trays,  end 
opening  cartons,  and  corrugated  sleeve  v/rap  containers  have  outstanding 
possibilities  for  protecting  foods  at  lower  cost. 


Both  phases  of  these  experiments  provide  the  hasic  test  data  required 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and  other  carriers  before  they 
v/ill  accept  the  damage  prevention  ability  of  any  new  container  on  an 
unrestricted  basis.   The  basic  advantage  to  the  food  industry  lies  in 
the  reduced  handling  cost  on  the  retail  level  that  these  containers 
will  provide . 


CRANBERRY  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
Chester  E.  Cross,  Head 

Research  programs,  both  basic  and  applied^  continue  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive.  State  matching  funds  were  author'ized  in  support  for  the 
proposed  new  pesticide  research  facility,  and  during  the  year  con- 
struction plans  were  nearly  completed.   Grant  support  for  fundamental 
studies  v^;as  awarded  from  both  NSF,  PHS,  and  NIH,  and  numerous  lesser 
grants  v\7ere  received  in  support  of  applied  research.   Six  faculty 
members,  two  post-doctoral  fellows,  and  three  graduate  students  made 
contributions  to  the  research  and  extension  programs . 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

Robert  M.  Devlin 

Growth  Regulators  and  Fruit  Set, 
Yield  and  Berry  Size  in  Cranberries 

The  inducement  of  parthenocarpic  fruit  development  on  cranberry  vines 
CV.  macrocarpon)  has  been  successfully  achieved  v;ith  applications  of 
gibberellic  acid  (GA) .  In  one  series  of  tests  the  percentage  of  fruit 
set  was  more  than  trebled  by  all  concentrations  of  GA  applied,  and 
yield  by  weight  v-7as  approximately  doubled. 

A  small  increase  in  cranberry  fruit  set  and  yield  has  been  demonstrated 
with  the  use  of  a  new  compound  still  referred  to  by  its  code  number 
(SD-8339).   The  compound  SD-8339  is  a  kinetin  analog.   Since  this 
compound  is  active  in  very  low  concentrations  and  has  no  adverse  influ- 
ence on  vine  development,  it  may  be  of  value  to  cranberry  growers. 

Chemical  Inducement  of  Anthocyanins  in  Cranberries 

Pigmentation  of  cranberries  is  considerably  enhanced  by  preharvest 
applications  of  lAA,  silvex  and  malathion  and  slightly  retarded  by  GA. 
Fall  and  spring  applications  of  Dichlobenil  caused  more  than  a  50?^  in- 
crease in  anthocyanin  development  in  stored  cranberries.   Spring 
applications  were  more  effective  in  this  respect  than  fall  applications. 

Effects  of  Delayed  Harvest  and  Storage 
on  the  Pigmentation  of  Cranberries^ 

It  V7as  determined  that  a  short  delay  in  harvest  considerably  increases 
the  quanti-ty  of  cocktail  quality  fruit  available  for  iirmediate  handling 
when  delivered  to  the  processing  plant.  Anthocyanin  development 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  in  berries  on  the  vines  than  in  berries  put 
in  common  storage  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Plant  Growth  Regulators  and  the  Uptake 
and  Toxic  Efficiency  of  Herbicides 

The  data  accumulated  demonstrate  that  treatment  of  redtop  grass  with 
lAA  or  GA  increases  its  sensitivity  to  simazine.  It  is  hypothesized 


that  the  lAA-  or  GA-stimulated  sensitivity  of  redtop  grass  to  siniazine 
is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  uptake  and  translocation  of  simazine. 

V'Jeed  Control  in  Cranberries 

Several  new  herbicides  were  evaluated.  A  corriljination  of  atrazine  and 
caparol  was  found  to  be  effective  in  the  control  of  nutgrass.  No  damage 
to  cranberry  vines  by  this  combination  could  be  seen. 

PESTICIDE  INVESTIGATIONS 

C.  VJ.  Miller 

Persistence,  Concentration  and 
Degradation  of  Pesticidal  Chemicals 

Currently  approved  pesticide  compounds  are  retained  primarily  in  the 
upper  four  inches  of  the  soil.  The  chlorinated  hydrocarbon,  Dieldrin, 
is  highly  persistent  and  repeated  applications  show  increased  residues 
±n  the  soil.  The  herbicide,  Dichlobenil,  is  not  as  persistent,  and  is 
rapidly  lost  from  treated  areas.   Experiments  showed  that  water  applied 
through  overhead  sprinklers  lengthens  the  period  of  biological  activi'ty 
of  Dichlobenil  by  30  days,  and  chemical  analysis  demonstrated  a  tt^ofold 
increase  in  soil  concentration  of  the  compound  as  a  result  of  this 
treatment.  The  interaction  of  Dichlobenil  and  soil  micro-organisms  in 
relation  to  degradation  is  presently  being  investigated. 

Pesticide  Pollution  of  Aquatic  Environments 

Investigations  showed  that  draining  flood  waters  can  transport  pesti- 
oidals  chemicals  from  the  bog  to  associated  v^aters.   In  addition, 
faulty  flood  gates  allov'/  impounded  irrigation  waters  to  seep  from  the 
bog  and  pose  a  possible  pollution  problem.   It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
deposition  of  pesticides  into  irrigation  waters  when  chemicals  are 
applied  by  helicopter  or  through  sprinl-clers.  Methods  to  reduce  en- 
vironmental hazards  have  been  advanced.  A  monitoring  program  of 
estuarian  waters  and  associated  organisms  is  presently  under\'7ay  in 
cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries . 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

John  S.  Norton 

Bulk  Storage  of  Cranberries 

A  three-month  test  with  600  barrels  of  fruit  proved  that  quality  compa- 
rable to  that  of  berries  stored  in  bushel  boxes  could  be  maintained  in 
25  bushel  boxes  only  when  provided  with  forced  ventilation.  The  problem 
remains  to  design  a  practical  method  or  device  for  doing  this. 

^  Bulk  Harvesting  of  Cranberries 


Picking  into  300  pound  containers  carried  on  the  picking  machine  re- 
sulted in  a  25%  reduction  in  picking  time  as  compared  to  that  required 
when  using  conventional  (35  pound)  containers. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation  Equipment 

In  addition  to  providing  fully  satisfactory  frost  and  drought  pro- 
tection, low-gallonage  sprinklers  proved  to-be  excellent  devices  for 
spreading  insecticides  and  fungicides.   Spread  in  this  way  the  chemi- 
cals were  as  effective  as  custom  aircraft  applications  at  a  saving  of 
$3.00  per  acre  per  application. 

Experimental  Picking  Machine 

Plans  are  nearly  complete  and  construction  is  in  progress  for  a  machine 
that  will  harvest  dry  cranberries  more  efficiently  and  faster  (per 
machine)  than  current  models.   Possibly  20?^  of  the  dry  harvested 
Massachusetts  cranberry  crop  is  lost  in  the  picking  operation,  and 
harvest  labor  continues  as  a  serious  problem. 

Water-Harvesting  of  Cranberries 

Increased  interest  in  water-harvesting  has  resulted  from  an  established 
stable  market  with  profit-level  prices,  the  reduced  need  for  dry  fresh 
fruit,  the  acceptability  of  v;et  clean  fruit  to  the  major  handler,  and 
the  desirability  of  reducing  the  105^  to  25%  losses  of  dry  harvesting. 
Equipment  for  elevating  and  cleaning  the  floating  berries  from  the  bog 
to  bulk  delivery  trucks  was  designed,  constructed  and  tested  in  pre- 
liminary trials c 

Storage  of  Cranberries  in  Ozone 


Preliminary  tests  showed  that  an  ozone  atmosphere  does  not  increase 
storage  life  of  cranberries  at  40°F.  and  drastically  reduces  it  at  60°F. 

Water  Resources  Research  Center  Project  O'vTl-5) 

Plastic,  aluminum  and  aluminum-core  earth  dikes  ar'e  under  construction 
to  subdivide  into  small  units  the  flooding  areas  of  cranberry  bogs  to 
facilitate  "water-harvesting"  of  the  crop  with  limited  but  reusable 
water  supplies. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

William  E.  Tomlinson 

Life  History  of  Cranberry  Fruitworm 

Lack  of  consistent  mating  of  confined  cranberry  fruit\i?orm  moths  has 
hampered  laboratory  rearing  of  this  species.  Studies  indicate  that 
temperature,  wave  length  and  intensity  of  light,  combined  with  an  un- 
l<no\'m  plant  stimulus  of  cranberry  or  blueberry,  regulate  the  mating 
response.  This  knowledge  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  laboi'^atory 
studies  of  sex  attractant,  radiological  and  chemosterilant  control  in- 
vestigations . 


Methods  of  Tlmino;  Frultt\7orm  Controls 

Black-light  collection  records  of  cranberry  fruit^>7orm  moths  v>7ere  found 
to  show  egg  laying  activity  v;ith  sufficient  accuracy  to  use  them  for 
timing  of  chemical  contx''ols,  obviating  the  need  for  time  consuming  berry 
sampling  and  egg  counts. 

Cultural  and  Chemical  Controls  and  Effects  on  Parasites 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  flooding  and  spraying  practices  on  para- 
sites of  the  cranberry  fruitx^orm  is  continuing  in  an  attempt  to  inte- 
grate natural  and  artificial  control  practices  to  the  best  advantage 
and  to  discover  insecticides  less  damaging  to  the  parasite  complex  than 
those  presently  recommended. 

Tests  of  New  Insecticides 

Evaluation  of  new  insecticides  against  cranberry  frui'tworm,  cranberry 
tipworm  and  Sparganothis  sulfurana  showed  Vapona,  Gardona,  G.S.  13005 
and  Dursban  to  be  as  effective  as  parathion  with  the  advantage  of  lower 
mammalian  toxicity.   This  is  desirable  with  many  growers  applying 
insecticides  through  sprinlcler  systems. 

EXPERIMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

B.  M.  Zuckerman 

Microbe-Nematode  Interactions  in  Degrading  Pesticides 

To  define  the  metabolic  paths  of  degradation  of  organophosphate  in- 
secticides due  to  activities  of  micro-organisms.   Primary  results  to 
date  -  several  metabolites  elucidated  and  a  good  indication  that  micro- 
organisms react  symbiotically  in  degrading  pesticides . 

Degradation  of  Pesticides  in  Water  and  Plants 


Use  of  controlled  environment  systems  in  studying  pesticide  transloca- 
tion and  interactions.  Through  use  of  these  methods  we  have  found  that 
plant  enzymes  do  not  rapidly  metabolize  organophosphate  insecticides. 
Also,  the  pristine  pesticide  molecules  are  distributed  rapidly,  but 
evenly,  throughout  the  plant  v;hen  applied  to  soil,  and  can  be  detected 
in  root  exudates  one-half  hour  after  application  to  leaves. 

Ectoparasitic  Nematodes  as  Incitants  of  Plant  Diseases 

Ectoparasitic  nematodes  have  been  defined  into  two  groups:  primary 
pathogens  and  secondary  pathogens  on  the  basis  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  gnotobiotic  culture. 

Nematode  Nutrition 

Attempts  to  propagate  a  metazoan  on  a  chemically  defined  medium. 
Limited  growth  and  reproduction  has  been  achieved.   Outlook  for  success 
problematical  but  the  rewards  tremendous . 


Color'  Eixhancement  of  CrarLberries 

Preliminary  studies  shov7  that  several  chemicals  promote  anthocyanin 
development  in  cranberries . 

Physioloa;y  of  Nematodes 

Elucidation  of  enzyme  systems  in  ectoparasitic  nematodes  and  histo- 
chemical  localization  of  sites  of  activity.  Also,  studies  on  monoxenic 
culture  continuing.  Resu3.ts  given  in  tX'/o  published  reports  during  the 
past  year. 

Microbial  Degradation  of  Diazinon 

Studies  continue  on  defining  degradative  pathways  of  this  insecticide. 

Cranberry  Disease  Studies 

Control  devised  for  red-gall  disease.   Continuing  studies  on  control  of 
fairy  ring  and  fungicide  screening. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Acting  Head 

PLANT  VIPvOLOGY 

George  N.  Agrios 

Indexing;  and  Transmission  of  Pome  Fruit  Viruses 

Transmission  experiments  with  known  and  with  suspected  apple  and  pear 
viruses  are  being  carried  out  in  the  orchard,  nursery  and  greenhouse. 
Several  apple  stock  trees  used  as  budwood  sources  by  commercial  fruit 
tree  nurseries  have  been  shown  to  be  infected  with  viruses  and  are  be- 
ing replaced  as  budwood  sources  v;ith  virus-free  trees. 

Foliage  symptoms  of  fruit  russet  ring  and  leaf  flecking  virus  have  been 
transmitted  by  grafting  to  apple  trees  in  the  field  and  in  the  green- 
house.  Transmission  of  fruit  symptoms  and  mechanical  transmission  of 
the  virus  ar'e  presently  being  studied. 

An  apparently  new  virus  or  virus  strain  causing  stunting  and  decline  of 
Spy  227  and  decline,  dieback  and  death  of  apple  clone  R127'4-0-7A  trees 
has  been  transmitted  from  commercial  Cortland  trees .   The  symptoms  in- 
duced by  tliis  virus  on  clone  R12740-7A  are  distinctly  different  from 
those  caused  by  any  other  kno\>m  apple  virus.  Host  range  and  sympto- 
matology of  the  virus  are  being  studied  to  determine  the  identity  and 
effects  of  the  virus  on  commercial  varieties . 

Effect  of  Viruses  on  Pome  Fruit  Development  and  Storage 


Considerably  greater  defoliation  and  premature  fruit  drop  at  harvest 
was  exhibited  by  apple  mosaic  virus-infected  than  virus-free  apple 
trees.  Virus-infected  apples  were  12%  smaller  and  had  fewer  seeds  than 
healthy  apples .  There  was  a  greater  percentage  of  misshapen  fruit  among 
AMV-infected  (275^  than  among  healthy  (105o)  apples.   Periodical  fruit 
pressure  measurements  showed  no  significant  differences  in  firmness  be- 
tween virus-infected  and  virus-free  apples.   Thirty-two  per  cent  of 
AMV-infected  apples  and  86%  of  russet  ring  virus-infected  apples  decayed 
after  nine  months  in  cold  storage  as  compared  to  30%  of  virus-free 
apples  of  the  same  variety  which  decayed  in  the  same  period.   The 
mechanisms  by  which  viruses  so  affect  the  physiology  of  the  fruit  are 
being  studied. 

Effect  of  Virus  Infections  on 
Susceptibility  of  Plants  to  Fungi 

Studies  of  virus-fungus  interrelationships  suggest  that  the  differential 
growth  of  certain  apple  pathogenic  fungi  on  extracts  from  healthy  and 
from  virus-infected  apple  tissues  may  be  affected  by  the  fungus  isolate 
and  by  the  concentration  of  the  extract  in  the  culture  medium.  Virus - 
infected  and  healthy  apple  seedlings  are  inoculated  with  pathogenic  fungi 
to  measure  the  frequency  and  severity  of  fungal  infections  on  healthy 


and  virus -infected  plants.  Healthy  and  virus -infected  fruit  will  also 
be  inoculated  with  fungi  and  then  be  kept  in  storage  to  determine  the 
relative  amounts  of  fungal  infection  on  the  two  sets  of  fruit. 

Net-  and  Ring-Like  Cracking  of  Pear  Fruit 

Severe  cracking  v^7as  found  on  five  to  100%  of  the  fruit  on  trees  of 
several  pear  varieties.   Cracking  varies  with  the  variety  and  appears 
in  early  July  or  late  August  as  long  ,  isolated  cracks  or  as  many  sheillov; 
or  deep  cracks  arranged  in  netvvorks  or  rings  on  the  pear  surface. 
Cracked  fruit  remain  small  and,  on  some  varieties,  they  become  deformed. 
Affected  trees  produce  little  or  no  fruit  the  following  year.  No  fungi 
or  bacteria  could  bo  isolated  from  cracked  fruit.   The  involvement  of 
viruses  in  this  disease  is  suspected  and  is  studied  through  trans- 
mission experiments . 

Viruses  and  Virus  Diseases  of  Forest  Hardv.'oods 

Attempts  to  transmit  virus  symptoms  from  declining  maple  trees  have 
been  continued  in  the  field  and  greenhouse  through  grafting  and  sap 
inoculations.  Virus-like  symptoms  were  obtained  on  tiTO  herbaceous 
hosts  in  t\-^o   separate  experiments  but  their  reproduction  has  not  been 
possible  as  yet. 

Some  ash  trees  exhibiting  dieback  V'Jere  found  to  show  symptoms  of  what 
appears  to  be  tomato  ring-spot  virus  and  there  are  indications  that 
this  virus  is  widely  distributed  on  ash.   Observations  on  diseased 
trees  of  these  and  other  forest  hardwood  species  showing  virus-lil<e 
symptoms  are  px^'esently  being  made  and  transmission  experiments  are 
underway  to  determine  the  presence,  identity  and  effect  of  viruses  on 
them. 

FRUIT  TREE  PATHOLOGY 

Blister  Canker  of  Pear 

George  N.  Agrios  and  Gregoria  N.  Acedo 

A  severe  disease  of  pear  appearing  as  numerous  blisters  on  the  bark  has 
been  found  in  t-wo  orchards  in  Massachusetts.  Affected  trees  produce 
fewer  and  smaller  leaves .  Terminal  growth  is  smaller  and  fruit  pro- 
duction is  reduced.  Finally,  trees  decline,  heavily  infected  twigs  and 
branches  die,  and  sometimes  entire  trees  are  killed.  The  fungus 
Helminthosp or ium  has  been  isolated  from  diseased  trees  and,  upon  in- 
oculation, it  reproduced  the  disease  on  pear  seedlings  in  the  green- 
house .  Histopathological  studies  indicate  that  the  fungus  is  restricted 
to  the  bark  where  it  induces  a  vigorous  histological  response  by  the 
host.   Culture  filtrates  of  the  fungus  exhibit  a  strong  toxin-like 
effect  on  young,  excised  pear  twigs  and  leaves.  Sporulation,  mechanism 
of  infection,  toxin  production  and  susceptibility  of  fungus  cultures  to 
fungicides  are  presently  being  investigated. 


MAPLE  DECLINE 

Etlolooy  of  Suc^ar  Maple  Decline 

Walter  M.  Banfield 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  repeated  trials  with  potted  greenhouse 
sugar  maples  that  the  progressive  marginal  scorch  of  leaves,  defolia- 
tion, and  dieback  disease  syndrome  of  sugar  maple  decline  can  be  in- 
duced at  i\7ill  by  prolonged  withholding  of  water.   Timely  applications 
of  water  to  selected  field  trees  has  uniformly  arrested  the  decline 
syndrome  in  these  trees  in  contrast  to  a  continuing  degeneration  in 
unwatered  control  trees .   Extensive  field  observations  in  New  England 
indicate  that  decline  is  habitually  associated  V7ith  environments 
characterized  by  high  moisture  stress,  particularly  in  drought  years . 

Examination  of  the  root  systems  of  declining  sugar  maples  in  the  field 
has  disclosed  extensive  injury  and  degeneration  in  these  root  systems. 
In  pastured  swales  extensive  root  damage  is  done  by  the  feet  of  cattle 
sinking  into  the  soft  soil  in  v^'et  periods.   Trenching  beside  roads 
destroys  large  segments  of  the  root  systems  in  roadside  trees .  Few  or 
no  roots  have  been  found  in  the  soil  beneath  the  pavement  of  roadside 
trees.   Degeneration  of  roots  in  soils  compacted  by  constant  pedestrian 
or  vehicular  traffic  in  towns  is  associated  with  adverse  environments. 

Detailed  records  of  the  ecological  parameters  of  declining  field  trees 
disclose  the  following  general  conditions:  higher  air  flow,  higher 
evapotranspiration,  higher  soil  temperature,  lower  relative  humidity, 
greater  exposure  to  sunlight,  absence  of  mulch  of  any  kind,  and  com- 
paratively high  bullc  density  of  soil  due  to  soil  compaction  in  contrast 
to  the  environments  of  normal  trees  in  northern  hardwood  forest  com- 
munities unchanged  by  man. 

The  Association  of  Insects  With 
Decline  of  Maples  in  Massachusetts 

William  B.  Becker 

The  current  widespread  decline  of  field  and  woodland  sugar  maple  trees 
in  Massachusetts  seems  intimately  associated  with:   (a)  drought,  plus 
(b)  some  activity  of  man  (forest  thinning j  soil  compaction,  etc.) . 
Decline  has  not  yet  been  found  in  undisturbed  forests  here.  As  in  the 
recent  maple  "dieback"  in  Canada,  no  primary  insects  have  been  associ- 
ated with  our  current  decline . 

In  absence  of  such  insects  here  but  V7ith  realization  that  they  sometimes 
have  been  associated  with  tree  declines  elsewhere,  tivo  types  of  studies 
were  started:   (a)  artificial  defoliation  tests,  and  (b)  observations 
on  effects  of  a  recent  natural  defoliation  in  one  small  stand  of  sugar 
maples . 

Artificial  defoliation  has,  understandably,  caused  much  more  damage  to 
saplings  in  shaded  understory  conditions  than  to  saplings  in  sunny, 
open  conditions.   June  defoliations  caused  more  damage  than  August  de- 
foliations.  Less  understandably,  artificial  defoliation  is  causing 


much  more  damage  to  single  branches  on  large  seemingly  healthy  tre'es 
than  to  entire  saplings.   Observations  in  the  small  naturally  defoli- 
ated plot  are  too  incomplete  to  evaluate  results . 

TREE  DISEASES  AND  INSECTS 

Pathology  of  Tree  Wilt  Diseases 
(Hatch  Project  No.  110,  NE-25) 

Francis  W.  Holmes,  Malcolm  A.  McKenzie 
and  Joseph  S.  Demaradzki 

Resistance  by  the  host  tree  to  the  Dutch  elm  disease  fungus  continues 
under  study.   SeedJ-ings  that  survived  neutron-irradiation  as  seeds  and 
survived  inoculation  with  Ceratocystis  ulmi  as  young  trees  (ca.  6' 
height)  are  transplanted  the  following  spring  and  receive  their  second 
inoculation  t\\'o  years  after  their  first.   Instead  of  seeking  utter  im- 
munity we  retain  the  most  resistant  regardless  of  their  symptoms  and 
rogue  the  rest.   These  most  resistant  elms  v;ill  serve  as  parents  in 
future  crosses  once  they  reach  seed  bearing  age.   Crosses  on  this 
campus  under  ov/n  control  started  this  year  and  the  number  of  parental 
trees  involved  should  increase  each  year. 

Maple  Decline 
(Mclntire-Stennis  Project,  MS-1) 

Francis  W.  Holmes,  R.  F.  Farrington 

Bacteria  most  frequently  isolated  from  maples  with  wet\';ood  or  decay 
appear  to  be  in  genus  Pseudomonas .   They  are  short,  motile.  Gram- 
negative  rods  v;hose  fermentative  capacities  and  other  characteristics 
are  detailed  inMr.  Farrington's  M.S.  thesis.  Bacteria  Isolated  From 
Maples .   Soil  in  nursery  beneath  raised,  roof -like,  plastic  watershed 
became  drier  progressively  compared  with  soil  in  nearby  check  areas  as 
measured  with  "Irrometers"  but  a  rain  of  more  than  three  inches  in 
midsummer  drenched  the  whole  nursery  and  V7ashed  under  the  shed  from  the 
sides .  Maples  \^ere   inoculated  with  the  bacteria  isolated  but  symptoms 
and  reisolations  remain  to  be  sought.   Planting  too  deep  clearly 
injures  sugar  maples;  data  are  still  being  taken  each  year.   Trees  grow 
so  fast  as  wholly  to  fill  artificial  girdling  roots  installed  in  1965; 
a  revised  model  has  been  produced  for  installation  on  other  maples  in 
1957. 

Study  of  Fungus  and  Insect 
Pests  of  Trees  in  Massachusetts 

Malcolm  A.  McICenzie,  Francis  W.  Holmes 

Further  evaluation  (in  cooperation  V7ith  C.  S.  Chater,  Waltham)  confirmed 
ineffectiveness  of  "Bidrin"  against  Dutch  elm  disease  under 
Massachusetts  conditions.  An  11-page  analysis  V7as  submitted  on  9,555 
diagnoses  of  tree  troubles  (excluding  Dutch  elm  disease) ,  including  981 
performed  in  1965.  Biopsy  and  diagnosis  continue.   Salting  of  roads 
and  analyses  of  foliage  continue . 


ECOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

T.  Michael  Peters 

Research  in  arthropod  ecology,'  conti.nues  to  accelerate.   Five  graduate 
students,  tv-^o  undergraduates,  and  one  faculty  member  are  involved.  In- 
creased activity  in  the  research  program  will  be  reflected  by  the 
addition  of  three  new  graduate  students  as  of  July  1,  1967. 

Environment  Manipulation  and  Mosquito  Populations 

(Hatch  Project  No.  253) 

The  phase  of  environmental  resistance  to  developing  mosquito  populations 
currently  being  studied  is  the  influence  of  the  population  and  its 
pollutant  action  on  the  environment.  Data  indicates  that  biochemical 
and  biological  interactions  drastically  alter  the  developmental  rates 
of  individuals  of  the  same  or  different  mosquito  populations  maturing 
in  the  sajrie  environment.   Tests  are  now  being  conducted  to  separate, 
identify,  and  determine  the  action  of  the  effective  agents.   The  test 
animals  used  are  Culex  pipiens  and  Aedes  aeg;^_ti. 

The  biological  effects  of  a  vital  dye,  Nile  Blue  A,  are  being  investi- 
gated.  This  dye,  originally  tested  as  a  possible  internal  tagging 
material,  retards  assimilation  by  mosquito  larvae  v;ithout  affecting 
their  metabolic  rate. 

In  unsupported  research  allied  to  Hatch  Project  No.  253,  another 
species.  Anopheles  guadrimaculatus ,  will  be  tested  for  similar  bio- 
chemical interactions  with  the  two  species  previously  mentioned. 

In  unsupported  research  directly  allied  to  Hatch  Project  No.  253,  the 
influence  of  physical  factors  on  the  dispersal  and  movement  of  mosquito 
larvae  is  being  investigated.  Larval  movements,  especially  as  affected 
by  physical  objects  in  v/ater,  are  important  to  understand  before  de- 
termining population  size  or  appropriate  sampling  techniques  under 
natural  conditions . 

The  Effect  of  Increased  Environmental  COp 
on  Growth  and  Development  of  Phytophagous  Arthropods 

This  unsupported  study  of  mite  and  insect  development  in  response  to 
increased  CO2  concentrations  stems  from  the  recent  trend  in  greenhouse 
management  of  increasing  CO2  to  stimulate  greater  plant  grov^th.  Vie   are 
attempting  to  determine  v;hat  effects  this  abnormal  atmosphere  has  on 
the  developmental  and  reproductive  capacities  of  some  phytophagous 
arthropods  occurring  in  greenhouse  environments . 

Social  Aggregations  of  Exotic  Elattids  (Gomphadorina  spp.) 

Certain  exotic  cavernicolous  roaches  (Gomphadorina  s££.)  exhibit  be- 
havior patterns  that  appear  to  have  rudimentary  social  functions.  These 
patterns  are  being  studied  to  determine  the  sequential  stimuli  involved 
in  the  basic  contact  relationships,  especially  those  bet\i?een  the  adult 
female  and  her  brood.   Secondarily',  the  aggregation  of  adults  and 
gregarious  stimuli  are  being  investigated. 


Taxortonry/  of  Dix.ld.ae 

This  primitive  family  of  Diptera  is  closely  related  to  the  mosquitoes . 
To  date  our  progress  permits  us  to  identify  adults  from  the  Nearctic 
region.  We  are  now  starting  to  associate  immature  forms  v^ith  the 
adults .  After  describing  the  immatux'>e  forms  we  will  be  able  to  investi- 
gate the  ecological  niches  of  the  larvae  and  mal<e  comparative  studies 
of  ecological  specialization  between  the  dixids  and  the  most  primitive 
mosquitoes. 

Problems  of  Insect  Pests  of  Forage 


Franlc  R.  Shaw 

The  year  1965  marked  the  termination  of  Hatch  Project  No.  139  which  in- 
volved the  general  problems  of  insect  pests  of  forage  V7ith  emphasis  on 
the  alfa3.fa  v^eevil,  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  project,  Hatch  No.  279, 
which  deals  with  the  role  of  parasites  and  predators  in  the  control  of 
the  alfalfa  weevil. 

Ti'70  Important  research  contributions  were  the  theses  of  M.  C.  Miller 
entitled  "A  Study  of  Certain  Factors  Influencing  Ovlpositlon  by  the 
Alfalfa  Weevil,  Hyp era  postica  (Gyll),"  and  of  R.  A.  Callahan  entitled 
"Comparative  Analytical  Methods  for  the  Detection  of  Ronnel  or  Related 
Toxic  Residues  in  Chicken  Eggs." 

We  have  determined  rates  of  disappearance  of  several  pesticides  from 
alfalfa  and  have  submitted  12  disappearance  curves  of  pesticides  for 
inclusion  in  the  forthcoming  bulletin  to  be  published  under  NE-36. 

Considerable  time  was  expended  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  residue 
investigations  on  forage  and  in  or  on  animal  products .   This  was  my 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  cliarged  with  the  investi- 
gation of  residues  on  the  above  products.   Such  information  V7lll  be  in- 
cluded in  the  forthcoming  NE-35  bulletin. 

Taxonomy  of  Aedine  Mosquitoes 

Marion  E.  Smith 


Primary  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  tvs?o  projects:   (a)  prepar'atlon  of  a 
key  for  identification  of  larvae  of  New  England  Aedes,  including  early 
instars  which  are  not  covered  in  any  existing  keys  -  this  paper  will  be 
submitted  for  publication  during  the  summer;  and  (b)  a  study  of  a 
complex  of  c3.osely  related  species,  from  a  number  of  geographic  areas, 
in  both  larval  and  adult  stages,  to  ascertain  specific  standings  and 
relationships  of  the  groups  concerned  -  this  study  should  be  completed 
in  the  fall. 

A  gr-aduate  student,  Duncan  W.  MacKenzie,  has  completed  a  study  on  the 
chaetotaxy  of  the  larvae  of  one  species  of  Aedes,  finding  a  clear-cut 
method  for  distinguishing  second  from  third  Instar,  a  heretofore  im- 
possible by  any  known  procedures .  He  continues  his  studies  with  other 
species  of  Aedes  in  a  comparative  morphology  of  the  several  larval 
instars . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 
John  A.  Naegele,  Head 

Research  and  teaching  by  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences  has  continued  to  expand  both  in  scope  and  depth. 
In  cooperation  with  several  departments  the  direction  of  graduate 
students  and  involvement  in  teaching  continues.  This  year  t\'7o  Ph.D.'s, 
thr>ee  master^  and  a  honors  B.S.,  plus  the  teaching  of  several  courses 
for  other  departments,  reflect  the  involvement  of  our  faculty  in  the 
academic  life  of  the  University,   Our  faculty  have  also  become  in- 
volved in  the  graduate  programs  of  other  universities.   In  particular, 
we  have  contributed  to  the  research  guidance  and  success  of  one 
Harvard  Ph.D.  and  arc  involved  in  cooperative  research  with  U.M.B. 
The  departmental  conraitment  in  formal  adult  education  continues  in 
depth  with  over  300  students  enrolled  in  formal  courses  centered  around 
enviroiunental  problems ,   Research  support  from  grants  and  contracts 
continues  to  increase  reflecting  increased  productivity  and  profession- 
al competence  of  the  faculty . 

FOOD  PLANT  BIOLOGY 

The  Cytogenetics ,  Morphology , 
and  Evolution  of  Corn  and  Its  Relatives 

Walton  C.  Galinat 

Additional  data  has  accumulated  which  shoxjs  differences  in  the  genetic 
architecture  between  corn  and  Tripsacum  and  these  differences  have  some 
correlation  to  differences  in  chromosome  structure .  The  longer  chromo- 
somes of  corn  appear  to  have  their  corresponding  loci  distributed  among 
tV';o  or  more  shorter  chromosomes  in  Tripsacum.   The  long  arm  of  Tripsacum 
chromosome  5  corresponds  genetically  and  cytologically  to  the  short  arm 
of  corn  chromosome  2 .  A  different  and  very  short  Tripsacum  chrom.osome 
has  the  Vq.  locus  representing  at  least  part  of  the  long  arm  of  corn 
chromosome  2.  With  respect  to  corn  chromosome  4,  we  have  a  more  compli- 
cated situation.  The  Tripsacum  chromosome  marked  by  Su-j^  on  the  short 
arm  of  corn  chromosome  4-  does  not  have  the  La  locus  v/hich  is  on  the 
distal  end  of  that  arm  in  corn  nor  the  Glglocus  which  is  on  the  long 
arm  of  the  same  corn  chromosome.   Conversely,  the  Tripsacum  chromosome 
which  bears  the  Gig  locus  of  corn  does  not  have  the  Sii-,  locus.  Not  only 
are  the  shorter  chromosom.es  of  corn  (7  to  10)  similar  xn  leng-th  and  arm 
ratios  to  the  longer  chromosomes  of  Tripsacum  (1  to  4)  but  at  least  tv7o 
of  the  shorter  corn  chromosomes  (7  and  9)  have  homeologs  in  Tripsacum 
with  similar  genetic  architecture.  That  is  a  single  Tripsacum  chromo- 
some carries  at  least  four  loci  in  common  with  corn  chromosome  7  and 
another  Tripsacum  chromosome  has  at  least  a  series  of  5  loci  found  on 
corn  chromosome  9 .  In  addition  to  a  better  understanding  of  evolution 
of  corn  and  its  relatives,  these  studies  may  lead  to  a  greater  exploi- 
tation of  intergeneric  breeding. 

The  task  of  developing  all  18  possible  addition  monosomies  of  Tripsacum 
chromosomes  on  corn  is  underway.  A  cytological  idiogram  of  the  genome 
of  the  Tripsacum  used  as  v;ell  as  idiograms  for  each  of  the  extracted 


Tripsacum  chz'omosomes  which  are  under  study  are  being  determined. 
Rotes  of  corn-Tripsacum  crossing  over  and  the  phenotypic  effects  of 
extracted  Tripsacum  chromosomes  will  he  studied. 

Studies  of  plant  habit  and  the  adaptation  of  corn  to  various  environ- 
ments are  underv^ay  and  an  experiment  station  bulletin  on  the  studies  to 
date  is  in  press . 

Archaeological  maize  from  certain  impox'tant  geographical  areas  of  the 
American  Southwest  has  been  analyzed  and  a  manuscript  on  this  is  in 
preparation . 

Selective  Adaptability  of  Vegetables  in  Massachusetts 

Robert  E.  Young 

Investigation  of  the  yields  of  dry  matter  in  various  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  the  interrelation  to  quality  continued  with  an  evaluation  of 
intra-specific  variability  as  a  guide  to  future  manipulation. 

The  evaluation,  testing  and  development  of  a  new  greenhouse  tomato, 
Waltham  nema-resistant  hybrid,  resistant  to  three  serious  diseases  in 
our  greenhouses  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  completed.   This  new  variety 
has  good  horticultural  characteristics  equivalent  or  superior  to  Waltham 
disease  resistant  hybrid  and  is  resistant  to  Cladisporium  leaf  mold, 
Fusarium  wilt  and  root-knot  nematodes .   Over  three  acres  of  the  nev\? 
variety  were  planted  this  fall. 

Extensive  field  trials  have  determined  that  the  addition  of  carbon  di- 
oxide to  our  variety'  of  tomatoes  is  of  marginal  value .   Some  years 
there  was  no  increase  in  yield;  others  a  slight  increase  in  production 
and  percentage  of  a  number  one  fruit. 

The  final  selection  of  a  new,  locally  adapted  strain  of  Iceberg  lettuce 
has  been  completed.   Sufficient  seed  for  large  scale  grower  tests  has 
been  procured  and  will  be  distributed  for  trials . 

Two  more  generations  of  backcrosses  in  a  greenliouse  and  trellis  tomato 
breeding  program  to  incorporate  multiple  resistance  to  disease  have  been 
completed.   These  diseases  are  Tobacco  Mosaic  virus,  root-knot  nematode, 
Verticillium  v^ilt  and  Fusarium  wilt. 

The  final  selections  of  a  new  strain  of  butternut  squash  that  does  not 
produce  dimorphic  plants  or  crooked  fruit  have  been  made.  It  has  been 
selected  for  acceptability  in  taste,  color  and  long  storage. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  continuing  variety  development  program, 
we  discovered  that  the  Waltham  hicolor  carrot,  developed  a  few  years 
ago  under  these  projects,  has  provided  Florida  with  a  new  agricultural 
enterprise.   There  are  now  7,000  to  10,000  acres  of  this  carrot  being 
grown  yearly  i 


AIR  POLLUTION 

Williajn  A.  Feder 

ChronJG  Effects  of  Air  Pollutants 

Chronic  effects  of  air  pollutants  upon  tr^o  varieties  of  carnation  in 
ambient  air  are  now  being  studied  using  three  pairs  of  mylar  chambers 
in  a  greenhouse.   Every  other  chamber  is  equipped  v;ith  a  charcoal  filter 
and  air  is  passed  into  each  chamber  under  slight  positive  pressure. 
The  air  in  the  enclosing  greenhouse  and  each  chamber  is  monitored  for 
temperature,  carbon  dioxide  level,  and  for  ozone  and  sulfur  dioxide. 
The  experiment  v;as  started  in  March  1957  but  no  oxidant  was  recorded  in- 
the  ambient  air  until  May  15,  1967.  Records  are  being  kept  of  plant 
height,  vigor,  color,  and  bud  and  flov,'er  formation.   To  date  no  differ- 
ences bet^'^een  plants  grown  in  filtered  and  non-filtered  air  has  been 
discerned.   It  is  expected  that  differences,  if  any,  V'jill  appear  no\\7 
that  the  oxidant  level  in  ambient  air  has  begun  to  rise. 

The  Differential  Susceptibility  of  Selected 
Greenhouse  Tomato  Varieties  to  Low  Levels  of  Ozone 

Thirty-nine  varieties  of  greenhouse  tomatoes  were  exposed  to  lov7  levels 
of  ozone  for  periods  of  three  days .  They  were  indexed  for  injury  and 
found  to  fall  into  tliree  general  groups:   severe,  moderate,  and  no 
injury.  Injury  on  susceptible  varieties  occurred  at  below  5  PPHM,  thus 
demonstrating  that  tomatoes  are  as  sensitive  as  tobacco  to  ozone .   This 
is  the  first  time  that  differential  susceptibility  has  been  observed  in 
tomato  and  the  information  developed  in  this  screening  will  be  used  to 
aid  the  plant  breeder  in  developing  an  ozone-resistant  tomato  for 
greenhouse  use. 

The  Effects  of  Light  and  Dark  Predisposition 
Upon  the  Susceptibility  of  Lemna  sp .  to  Ozone  Damage 

Lemna  sp .  (duck\7eed)  is  being  reared  in  this  laboratory  under  controlled 
environmental  conditions  on  a  kno^m  medium.   Lemna  gro;\ni  in  this  fashion 
shov.'s  a  marked  increase  in  susceptibility  to  ozone  damage  vjhen  pre- 
disposed with  a  lengthened  dark  period.   There  is  a  measured  increase 
in  the  lag  phase  before  vegetative  reproduction  begins  and  damage  to 
the  old  fronds  is  markedly  increased.   This  type  of  reaction  corresponds 
with  similar  reactions  recorded  for  tobacco  and  certain  other  ozone- 
sensitive  plants  and  indicates  the  usefulness  of  Lemna  as  a  possible 
laboratory  tool  for  studying  the  effects  of  ozone  upon  green  plants. 

The  Effects  of  Ozone  Fumigation  Upon  the  Lipids  of  Lemna 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Dr .  S .  Robrish  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston.   Solvent  extraction  of  the  lipids 
and  thin  layer  chromatographs  are  being  planned  to  characterize  the 
normal  and  altered  lipids  of  Lemna .  In  addition,  electron  microscopy 
of  plastids  exposed  to  ozone  are  also  being  prepared  in  an  effort  to 
pinpoint  the  site  of  injury. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Haim  B.  Gunner 

Ecolooy  of  Soil  Microflora  and  Free  Water 
Inoroflora  in  Response  to  Organophosphate  Insecticides 

The  organophosphate  insecticide,  Diazinon,  was  found  to  exert  a  sharply 
selective  effect  on  the  soil  microflora.  Arthrobacter  sp.  and 
Streptomyces  sp .  were  found  to  be  the  predominant  microflora  v<;ith  the 
latter  the  climax  population  after  six  months.   Studies  are  presently 
being  conducted  to  enhance  this  selective  effect  for  the  exclusion  of 
fungal  plant  pathogens . 

Parallel  with  soil  ecological  studies  are  those  measuring  and  identify- 
ing changes  in  the  microflora  of  free  water  systems  receiving  organo- 
phosphate insecticides.   Separate  populations  are  selected  by  Diazinon 
and  Parathion.  Populations  selected  by  Parathion  are  sensitive  to 
Diazinon  applications  and  serial  applications  of  the  ti-zo  insecticides 
may  impose  a  wide  restriction  on  important  components  of  the  soil 
microflora . 

Biochemistry  of  Microbial  Response 
to  Organophosphate  Insecticides 

The  physiological  bases  for  the  selective  effect  of  organophosphates  on 
the  soil  microflora  are  being  investigated.  The  influence  of  Diazinon 
on  the  oxidative  phosphorylation  and  carboxyesterase  enzyme  complements 
of  respective  soil  species  is  being  investigated  in  a  proposed  model 
system  for  the  differential  microbial  response  to  this  insecticide. 

Microbial  Degradation  of  Organophosphate  Insecticides 

The  capacity  of  the  soil  microflora  to  degrade  Diazinon  and  Parathion 
is  under  study.  Populations  arising  in  response  to  these  connpounds  are 
able  to  utilize  them  as  respective  sources  of  carbon,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  sulfur.  The  specific  degradative  pathway  of  Diazinon 
suggests  that  the  toxic  side-chain  moiety  is  susceptive  to  dissimilation 
by  individual  cultures  of  organisms.  However,  the  ring  portion  of  the 
molecule,  as  shown  in  experiments  with  isotopically  labeled  material, 
required  the  simultaneous,  or  synergistic,  activity  of  two  populations, 
the  Arthrobacter  sp .  and  the  Streptomyces  sp .  for  biodegradation  to 
occur.  This  would  suggest  that  molecules  hitherto  considered  recalci- 
trant under  the  attack  of  individual  pure  culture  of  microorganisms  may 
in  fact  be  biodegradable  in  nature  under  the  simultaneous  attack  of  two 
or  more  populations .  Work  is  presently  continuing  with  more  complex 
population  models  including  microbenematode  populations . 

Inorganic  Transformations  by  Arthrobacter 

The  genus  Arthrobacter  is  one  of  the  most  ubiquitous  and  numerous  in 
the  soil.  Specific  attention  has  been  given  to  its  capacity  to  trans- 
form nitrogen  to  higher  or  lower  oxidation  states.  Of  special  signi- 
ficance to  the  nitrogen  economy  of  the  soil  is  the  demonstration  that 


it  is  capable  of  tolerating  and  utilizing  very  high  concentrations  of 
nitrite.   This  suggests  a  competitive  role  with  Nitrobacter  for  nitrite 
substrates .   Transformation  of  other  inorganic  ions  by  Arthrobacter  is 
now  being  studied. 

Biological  Control  of  Soil-Borne  Pathogens 

The  manipulation  of  the  rhizosphere  ecosystem  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  reducing  Fusarium  v;ilt  of  carnations.  Microbial 
isolates  from  carnation  rhizosphere  capable  of  lysing  Fusarium  were  re- 
introduced into  pasteurized  greenhouse  soil.   They  were  maintained  as  a 
stable  microfloral  component  and  effectively  controlled  Fusarium  even 
v«7hen  the  cuttings  v\'ere  artificially  v.'ounded.   Studies  of  Fusarium  blight 
in  Merion  bluegrass  revealed  a  biphasic  ecological  pattern:   (1)  the 
restriction  of  microflora  competing  with  Fusarium  through  the  action  of 
Trichoderma  viride;  and  (2)  the  enhancem.ent  of  host  susceptibility  by 
water  stress.   Only  at  soil  m.oisture  levels  of  20-4-0%  field  capacity, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Trichoderma  viride  did  Fusarium  infestation 
occur.   The  enhancement  of  lytic  action  through  various  organic  amend- 
ments is  presently  under  study. 

The  Comparative  Biochem.istry  of  the  Pleomorphic 
Forms  of  Arthrobacter  Globiformis^  616  Cell  Walls 

Robert  W.  Walker 

The  cell  v;alls  of  the  pleomorphic  and  the  coccoidal  form  of 

A.  globiformis  are  being  studied  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what  the 

laterations  in  structure  are  that  cause  pleomorphism. 

The  Lipids  of  Arthrobacter  Globiformis 

The  lipids  of  A.  globiformis  are  further  being  studied  to  determine  the 
structure  of  the  phospholipids  and  the  effects  of  environmental  regimes 
upon  the  amounts  of  these  lipids  elaborated. 

Determination  of  Carbohydrate  Pathway  for  Clostridium  Botulinum 
Type  A,  B,  and  E  by  Interval  Radiorespirometric  Techniques 

Warren  Litsky,  John  H.  Green,  and  Ismini  George 

An  interval  radiorespirometer  consisting  of  Warburg  apparatus,  t^'gon 
tubing,  a  peristaltic  pump,  and  simple  gas  traps  was  constructed.   This 
vtfas  applied  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  carbohydrate  pathway  of 
young  C.   botulinum  cell  cultures  of  types  A,  B,  and  E  by  detecting  the 
release  of  -'-4^C02  from  specifically  labeled  carbohydrates.   Glucose 
labeled  with  ^^^C   in  the  varying  positions  of  1,  2,^"^,  and  6  v^as  the 
primary  carbohydrate  used.   An  assay  medium  and  optimal  conditions 
previously  described  by  our  laboratory  v\7ere  incorporated  into  these 
experiments.   CO2  from  the  N2-purged  incubation  flasks  was  collected  at 
intervals  and  precipitated  with  Ba"*"*";  the  radioactivity  was  then  de- 
termined by  a  gas-flow  Geiger  counting  system.   The  results  showed  that 
glucose  labeled  in  the  3-4  positions  released  -'-^C02 ,  whereas  no  l'^^C02 
was  detected  from  glucose  labeled  in  the  other  positions.   This  indi- 
cates  that  the  Emden-Meyerhof-Parnas  (EMP)  pathway  was  operative  for 
the  C.  botulinum  strains  studied. 


Attempts  to  Distinguish  Toxigenic  Clostridium  Botuliniun 
Type  E  Employing;  Single  Amino  Acid  Metabolism 

Warren  Litsky,  Alfred  Hoffman,  and  Ismini  George 

By  use  of  various  strains  of  toxigenic  C.   botulinum  Types  A,  B,  and  E, 
as  well  as  one  strain  of  a  nontoxigenic  C.   botulinum,  it  was  found  that 
the  strains  of  C.   botulinum  Type  E  were  unable  to  metabolize  most 
sing2.e  amino  acids,  V'^hereas  the  other  strains  were  active  in  metaboliz- 
ing these  compounds.  Breakdo\m  of  L-cysteine,  L-threonine,  and 
L-arginine  could  not  be  detected  for  the  toxigenic  Type  E  strains , 
whereas  these  three  amino  acids,  among  others,  were  readily  metabolized 
by  Types  A  and  B,  and  the  nontoxigenic  strain.  For  this  investigation, 
cells  were  grown  in  a  medium  containing  tr'ypticase,  peptone,  yeast 
extract,  glucose,  and  sodium  thioglycolate  at  32  C.   The  cells  were 
then  centrifuged  and  V'jashed  with  phosphate  buffer  (ph  5.8)  containing 
sodium  thioglycolate.  A  thick  suspension  of  cells  was  added  to  Warburg 
flasks  which  contained  amino  acid  dissolved  in  phosphate  buffer 
(pH  6.8).   Prior  to  adding  the  cells  to  the  substrate,  the  flasks  were 
flushed  with  nitrogen  gas  and  maintained  at  35  C. 

Biosynthesis  of  Hemolysins  by  Clostridium  Chauvoei 

Warren  Litsky  and  Thomas  C.  Boyd 

Studies  on  the  biosynthesis  of  hemolysins  by  C_.  chauvoei  revealed  that 
hemolysin  production,  as  measured  by  the  tube  assay  method,  paralleled 
the  growth  phase.   Grovrth  occurred  from  24  to  42  C,  and  between  pH  6.0 
and  7.5.   Optimum  was  found  to  be  37  C  at  pH  7.0.  Actively  growing 
cultures,  maintained  in  the  log  phase  by  a  pH  7  controlled  medium, 
produced  significantly  elevated  levels  of  hemolysin  by  the  tube  assay. 
In  an  attempt  to  characterize  the  hemolysins,  a  qualitative  assay  was 
devised  with  the  use  of  electrophoretic  separation  on  cellulose  ace- 
tate strips  which  were  subsequently  developed  on  thin  blood-agar  plates. 
Two  hemolysin  bands  were  observed,  one  relatively  fast-moving  and 
actively  lytic  and  the  second  slow-moving  and  weakly  lytic.   Hemolysins 
were  readily  detected  by  electrophoresis  in  supernatant  volumes  as  low 
as  1  u  liter,  whereas  the  corresponding  tube  assay  method  revealed 
negative  results  in  volumes  up  to  100  u  liters . 

Action  Spectra  and  Mass  Culture 
of  Photosynthetic  Microorganisms 

Glen  Hemerick 

The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  develop  efficient  mechanisms 
for  converting  solar  energy  into  two  useful  products,  food  and  electric 
power.  Theoretically,  efficient  mechanisms  for  solar  energy  conversion 
occur  in  certain  species  of  algae  which  contain  photosynthetic  pigment 
systems  other  than  chloroplasts . 

The  experiments  on  electric  pov^er  generation  are  carried  on  by  Air  Force 
scientists  who  require  large  amounts  of  algae  (1-2  K/g/week)  containing 
specific  pigments  .  Regulation  of  pigment  synthesis  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  principal  investigator. 


Experiments  on  food  production  also  require  large  amounts  of  algae  of 
each  specie  to  be  tested.  A  five-  ram  quail  consumes  500  grams  dry 
feed  in  five  weeks,  while  gaining  100  grams  fresh  body  weight.  Large 
scale  production  of  each  specie  for  electrical  power  and  feeding  trials 
require  knowledge  of  proper  conditions  for  growth,  which  differs  be- 
t\A7een  species.   Such  knowledge  is  lacking  for  the  species  under  investi- 
gation, and  must  be  determined  experimentally. 

Results  of  studies  on  dissociation  and  regeneration  of  photosynthetic 
pigments,  produced  at  V/altham,  have  been  released  by  the  Air  Force  with 
acknowledgement  of  the  source .   Conditions  for  high  growth  rate  of 
eight  species  of  algae  and  bacteria,  and  for  pigment  synthesis  control 
have  been  reported  to  the  Air  Force.   Conditions  for  production  of  17 
species  of  algae  for  feeding  trials  have  been  determined. 

All  17  species  have  been  fed  to  Japanese  quail  in  amounts  ranging  from 
30  to  100%  of  the  diet.   The  data  on  relative  growth  rate  of  birds  are 
not  regarded  as  significant,  because  of  small  sample  size  and  vari- 
ability in  gains  of  control  birds ,  The  significant  results  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Seventeen  species  of  cyanophyta  were  nontoxic  to  quail  (although 
cyanophyta  are  often  implicated  in  algal  poisoning  of  animals) . 

2 .  Many  of  these  species  appear  to  be  highly  productive  and  economical 
to  grow  and  harvest. 

3.  The  accessory  photosynthetic  pigments  were  less  digestible  than 
other  cell  components,  being  concentrated  in  the  highly-colored 
droppings . 

AVIAN  AND  PLANT  DISEASE  DIAGNOSIS 

Isolation  and  Identification  of  Plant  Disease  Agents 

Jean  A.  Snow  and  Elsie  Cox 

The  advent  of  new  plant  diseases,  increasing  numbers  of  new  and  spe- 
cific treatments  for  disease,  and  the  present  demand  for  greater  and 
more  efficient  crop  production  have  made  urgent  the  development  of  more 
efficient  and  positive  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  disease.   To  insure 
that  our  research  and  educational  programs  have  a  sound  base  and  di- 
rection and  that  the  crop  growers  of  Massachusetts  achieve  maximum  pro- 
duction, the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  has  instituted  the 
plant  disease  diagnostic  laboratory. 

This  report  lists  the  crop  diseases  and  causative  agents  diagnosed  for 
the  commercial  growers  of  Massachusetts  during  1956  by  the  Plant  Disease 
Diagnostic  Laboratory.  Fusarium  oxysporum  and  other  species  of  Fusaria 
are  the  most  frequently  identified  pathogens  from  f loricultural  crops . 
Botrytis  cinerea  is  the  second  most  frequent  floral  infection. 

The  greatest  frequency  of  parasitic  disease  in  vegetable  crops  of 
Massachusetts  (1955)  was  recorded  from  tomatoes.  As  in  floral  crops, 
infection  by  the  Fusaria  was  the  most  common  problem,  strongly 
indicating  the  need  for  emphasis  on  sanitation  for  disease  control. 


The  necessity  for  more  research  and  education  in  cultural  practices  is 

underlined  by  the  frequency  percentage  of  nonparasitic  diseases  of 

approximately  3^%.      (Total  diagnoses  -  M-01;  total  nonparasitic  diagnoses 
-  139). 

Isolation  and  Identification  of  Avian  Disease  Agents 

George  P.  Faddoul  and  Gordon  W.  Fellows 

During  the  past  year  a  total  of  4-, 674  specimens  were  submitted  for  a 
systematic  autopsy  and  a  bacteriologic-virologic  examination.  A  survey 
which  was  initiated  in  1960  continued  tlirougjiout  the  year  to  determine 
the  frequency  of  salmonellae  in  the  various  avian  species  submitted  for 
diagnostic  investigation.   Salmonella  organisms  comprising  14-  different 
serotypes  were  identified  in  the  28  isolations  recovered  during  the 
past  year. 

The  diagnostic  laboratory  is  cooperating  with  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society  in  an  extensive  study  of  pathogens  in  wild  birds.   Emphasis  has 
been  directed  tov'/ard  the  isolation  and  identification  of  pathogens 
communicable  to  man  and  domestic  fowl. 

ACARINE  POPULATION  BIOLOGY 

Ecological  Genetics 


John  A.  Naegele  and  William  D.  McEnroe 

Concepts  developed  in  population  genetics  have  proven  applicable  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  resistance  in  the  tv^;o-spotted  mite.   The 
establisliment  of  new  physiological  races  to  specific  selecting  agents 
in  both  laboratory  and  wild  strains  has  indicated  the  functional  signi- 
ficance of  the  adaptive  process  for  response  to  a  toxicant  and  the  co- 
adaptive  process  for  fitness  and  thus  resistance  stability. 

Chromosomal  Reliability 

William  D.  McEnroe 

The  two-spotted  spider  mite  because  of  its  haploid  male,  diploid  female 
sex  mechanism,  provides  a  reliable  model  system  for  studying  the  effect 
of  fitness  of  the  duplication  of  a  chromosomal  set.   The  effects  during 
embryogensis,  a  period  requiring  maximum  control  efficiency,  are  com- 
pared to  the  effects  on  life  span  where  cell  division  is  essentially 
complete  and  control  efficiency  is  less  demanding.   These  studies  indi- 
cate an  unusually  high  degree  of  linear  programming  in  the  1-n  set. 
Embryogensis  is  more  sensitive  than  adulthood  to  chromosomal  manipu- 
lation. 

'■  Sensory  Physiology 

William  D.  McEnroe 

Color  vision  in  the  green  and  near  U.V.  has  been  demonstrated.  Ana- 
tomical and  behavioral  studies  have  confined  the  selective  functions  of 


the  receptive  system.   This  animal  responds  differently  to  polarized 
light  suggesting  an  orientation  response.   The  color  vision  imposes  a 
stereotype  behavior  response  upon  this  animal. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANT  BIOLOGY 

Carnation  Breeding 

Franklin  J.  Campbell 

The  carnation  breeding  project  this  year  satisfied  its  immediate  ob- 
jective of  the  production  of  a  coimiercially  valuable  pink-colored 
carnation.   This  clone,  after  being  awarded  the  coveted  Gold  Medal 
award  in  international  competition,  was  named  'Boston  Marathoner';  has 
reflected  favorable  publicity  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
has  been  recently  turned  over  to  the  New  England  Carnation  Growers 
Association  for  dissemination.  Along  V'jith  other  facts,  this  clone  re- 
flects the  accomplishment  of  a  desirable  color,  high  production  and 
size,  plus  heat  tolerant  production  through  selective  breeding  by  the 
v;riter  and  originator.  The  project  proceeds  actively  and  along  the 
lines  of  plant  breeding  creativeness  to  produce  new  varieties.  Re- 
sultingly,  there  are  25  new  clones  being  increased  for  commercial 
double  potentialities  and  20  new  clones  being  increased  for  miniature 
potentialities.   This  year  will  see  approximately  800  new  seedlings 
developed  under  different  cultural  conditions  to  establish  truer  ap- 
praisal methods . 

Parental  breeding  lines  have  been  established  not  only  for  future  re- 
combination but  also  for  air  pollutant  studies.   Thus,  results  at  this 
level  may  establish  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  air  pollutants  on 
basic  breeding  material  with  the  potential  of  breeding  general  air 
pollution  resistance  into  new  carnation  clones.  A  single  recessive 
gene  results  in  a  carnation  abnormally  termed  'dwarf.  The  genetic  re- 
action of  these  abnormalities  is  being  studied  in  reference  to  gro\'rth 
regulators ,  temperatures  and  light .   In  addition  to  having  a  better 
understanding  of  clonal  reactions,  the  end  practical  value  may  be  the 
timed  production  of  a  carnation  pot  plant. 

Environmental  Adaptability 

Franklin  J.  Campbell 

Environmental  adaptability  and  regional  receptiveness  were  studied  for 
175  different  varieties  of  annual  bedding  plants,  including  M-3  All 
America  Selections  breeders'  varieties,  advanced  commercial  varieties 
and  newly  introduced  varieties .  Results  of  these  studies  resulted  in 
reports  to  the  originators  for  introduction,  improvement  and/or  cultural 
methods.   Cooperative  facets  included  the  provision  of  plant  materials 
for  scientific  studies  for  continuing  adult  education  courses,  material 
for  if-H  Club  work,  and  materials  for  underprivileged  child  appreciation. 
Studies  for  1967  will  continue  along  the  same  lines  but  expanded  to  in- 
clude materials  for  air  pollutant  studies,  nev\7  type  containers  and 
modified  culture  for  new  and/or  different  bedding  plants  such  as 
poinsettia. 


The  Influence  of  Supplemental 
Li;3!;htj.ns  on  Carnation  Production 

Norman  W.  Butt erf ield  and  Glen  Hemerick 

During  the  past  two  years  Peterson's  Red  Sims  were  continuously  lighted 
at  night.   With  continuous  photosynthesis,  the  dry  V'/eight  increase  in 
yield  over  daylight  control  was  approximately  30%  from  November  to  May. 
The  photoperiodic  effect  was  a  doubling  in  flower  production  in  early 
December  in  time  for  the  Christmas  market.   The  cost  was  235  Watts  per 
35  square  feet  of  bench,  12  hours  per  night  or  about  ^■^   per  night  or 
BOfJi  per  year  for  an  additional  25  flowers,  or  2^   per  flower  V'^hich 
who3.esale  at  IQi^  or  more  each. 


INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MICROBIOLOGY 
Warren  Litsky,  Director 

The  Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Microbiology  operates 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  Dr.  Warren  Litsky,  and  functions  as  a 
vehicle  for  research  grants  and  contracts  within  the  general  framework 
of  microbiology. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
William  B.  Esselen,  Head 

Research  in  the  department  continued  to  increase  during  the  year  with 
the  availability  of  new  and  expanded  physical  facilities  and  the  con- 
tinued and  active  research  interests  of  the  faculty.  The  department's 
strong  graduate  program  makes  a  major  contribution  to  its  research 
productivity.   Current  outside  research  support  from  government  agencies 
and  industry  amounts  to  approximately  $20'-i-,000.00  annually,  as  repre- 
sented by  11  grants  and  contracts  continued  from  past  years,  plus  four 
new  ones  initiated  during  the  past  year.   Of  particular  note  is  a  siza- 
ble contract  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
with  support  from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  United  States 
Department  of  Interior  (under  Public  Lav?  88-309),  in  support  of  a  new 
departmental  program  in  marine  food  science. 

Support  to  the  department's  research  program  was  also  contributed  by 
four  post-doctoral  fellows:  Dr.  Peter  Cansfield,  Lecturer,  School  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Nottingham,  England;  Dr.  Fergus  M.  Clydesdale, 
University  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Donald  M.  Kinsman,  Associate  Professor, 
University  of  Connecticut;  and.  Dr.  George  M.  Sammy,  University  of  the 
West  Indies,  Trinidad. 

Analytical  Chemistry 

(Hatch  Project  No.  191,  and 

National  Institutes  of  Health) 

Irving  S.  Fagerson  and  V^assef  W.  Nawar 

The  identification  of  some  of  the  compounds  from  heated  glucose  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  the  role  of  naturally  occurring  glucose  as  a 
source  of  flavor  components  during  the  roasting  process  of  foods.  The 
first  phase  of  a  study  of  the  volatiles  arising  from  heated  glucose  has 
been  completed.  Analysis  of  a  concentrate  by  gas  chromatography  shov'/ed 
the  presence  of  approximately  100  compounds.   Sixteen  of  these  have 
been  identified  by  a  combination  of  mass  -spectrometry  and  gas  chroma- 
tography.  Of  these,  six  have  not  been  previously  reported.  Research 
is  continuing  on  the  isolation  and  identification  of  volatiles  from  the 
cranberry.  Methodology  has  been  developed  for  concentrating  the 
volatiles  from  the  fruit,  and  preliminary  gas  chromatographic  analysis 
indicates  approximately  250  compounds  present  in  the  concentrate. 

Lipid  Chemistir/ 

(Hatch  Project  No.  198,  and 

National  Institutes  of  Health  and 

United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission) 

Wassef  W.  Nawar  and  Irving  S.  Fagerson 

A  study  on  thermal  oxidation  of  saturated  fatty  acids  using  methyl 
palmitate  as  a  model  has  shoi^m  that  oxidation  proceeds  via  the  formation 
of  a  series  of  isomeric  monohydroper oxides  with  the  intensity  of  attack 
by  oxygen  greatest  near  the  center  of  the  molecular  chain.   In  a  study 


on  the  origin  of  lactones  in  heated  milk  fat,  a  fraction  of  milk  fat 
was  obtained  which  contained  2,100  p. p.m.  bound  delta-decalactone  and 
8,000  p. p.m.  bound  delta-dodecalactone .   Based  on  molecular  weight  con- 
siderations, it  was  concluded  that  the  delta-lactone  precursor  in  milk 
fat  is  most  likely  a  mono-acyl-triglyceride .   In  a  study  on  thermal 
hydrolysis  of  fats,  work  with  model  triglyceride  systems  indicated  a 
preferential  hydrolysis  in  favor  of  the  shorter  chain  and  the  unsatu- 
rated acids.  No  positional  specificity  of  thermal  hydrolysis  vjas  noted. 

Biochemistry-Enzymology 

(Hatch  Project  No.  197,  and 

National  Institutes  of  Health) 

Herbert  0.  Hultin 

The  isolation  of  the  sarcolema  of  chicken  breast  muscle  for  the  first 
time  has  been  accomplished  and  considerable  information  as  to  its  enzymic 
characteristics  has  been  obtained.   The  glycolytic  activity  of  the 
muscle  mitochondria  has  been  examined  and  sho\m  to  be  uniquely  related 
to  its  structure.  An  im.proved  procedure  was  developed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  banana  mitochondria.   Studies  have  shovm  changes  in  this 
fraction  with  ripening,  and  these  may  be  related  to  the  climacteric 
rise.   The  PME  system  in  bananas  has  been  characterized.   Some  of  its 
discovered  properties  may  have  ijnplications  for  texture  changes  during 
senescence  of  plant  tissue.   It  was  shoi-m  that  respiration  of  potatoes 
stored  at  low  temperature  was  not  limited  by  the  potential  activity  of 
the  mitochondria  and  that  the  accumulation  of  sugar  at  low  temperatures 
could  be  accounted  for  only  in  small  part  by  the  reduction  in  respira- 
tion with  a  decrease  in  temperature. 

Food  Colorimetry  and  Chemistry  of  Plant  Pigments 

(Hatch  Project  No.  192, 

National  Institutes  of  Health, 

Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 

and  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc.) 

Charles  R.  Stumbo  and  Robert  E.  Levin 

The  effectiveness  of  a  non-explosive  gaseous  mixture  of  ethylene  oxide 
(12%)  and  dichlorodifluoromethane  (88%)  as  a  vapor  phase  sterilant  at 
elevated  temperatures  was  demonstrated.   Important  new  parameters  for 
the  evaluation  of  food  sterilization  processes  have  been  developed,  and 
a  significant  improvement  in  the  "Improved  General  Method"  for  evaluat- 
ing the  sterilizing  capacity  of  heat  processes  has  been  made.  The 
application  of  4%  NaOH  at  1M-5°F.  to  glass  containers  has  been  found  to 
be  highly  effective  in  destroying  Aspergillus  niger  mold  spores .   The 
efficiency  of  the  antibiotic  nisin  as  an  adjunct  to  heat  in  the  out- 
growth from  spores  of  Clostridium  botulinum.  Types  A,  B,  and  E,  and  the 
influence  of  temperature  and  relative  humidity  on  the  death  kinetics  of 
bacterial  spox'^es  exposed  to  ethylene  oxide  in  the  vapor  and  a  gaseous 
mixture  of  ethylene  oxide  (12?Q  and  dichlorodifluoromethane  (88?o)  in 
the  vapor  phase  V7as  studied. 

The  influence  of  sodium  chloride  concentration  and  of  pH  on  the  thermal 
resistance  of  C.  botulinum.  Type  E,  in  fish  flesh  and  the  efficiency  of 


esters  of  parahydroxybenzoic  acid  as  inhibitors  for  C_.  botulinum  have 
been  studied. 

Studies  on  the  thermal  destruction  of  microorganisms  of  concern  in  the 
aseptic  packing  of  orange  juice  have  been  completed.   The  thermal  re- 
sistance of  lactic  acid  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  yeast  ascospores  in  buffer 
at  pH  7.0  and  in  single  strength  orange  juice  at  pH  4-.0  was  determined. 

Food  Acceptance  and  Effect  of  Low  Temperatures 
on  Quality  and  Marketability  of  Food  Products 

(Hatch  Project  No.  194- ," 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  Takeda  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.) 

F.  Miles  Sawi'er,  Robert  E.  Levin,  and  Ernest  M.  Buck 

A  chemical  method  for  preserving  refrigerated  fish  allowing  a  doubling 
in  storage  time  by  di''Opping  in  1%  NaiiEDTA  was  developed.   A  study  was 
completed  on  the  effect  of  tension  during  rigor  on  the  extensibility 
fiber  diameters  and  sheer  forces  of  bovine  skeletal  muscle.  Research 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  study  on  methodology  used  in  determining  the 
flavor  effect  of  5' -ribonucleotides  in  processed  foods,  and  on  inter- 
action of  flavor  modifying  effects  of  monosodium  glutamate  and 
5 '-ribonucleotides  in  processed  foods.  An  on-fishing  vessel  sanitation 
study  based  on  bacterial  enumeration  and  a  retail  market  survey  of  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  quality  of  "fresh"  fish  available  in 
Western  Massachusetts  v;ere  made . 

Fluid  Dynamics  of  Circulation  Cleaning 

(Hatch  Project  No.  255, 

and  National  Institutes  of  Health) 

Denzel  J.  Hankinson, 
and  Charles  E.  Carver,  Jr.,  (Civil  Engineering) 

A  research  project  on  fluid  dynamics  of  circulation  cleaning  for  the 
dairy  industry  is  almost  completed.   It  was  discovered  that  a  high  flow 
rate  during  heating  and  relatively  lower  temperature  differential  be- 
tween heating  water  and  milk  are  the  t\'7o  most  important  factors  in- 
volved in  keeping  the  amount  of  deposit  on  heated  surfaces  at  a  minimum. 
High  flow  rate  is  a  favorable  factor  in  soil  removal  from  heated 
surfaces  and  a  spiral  turbulence  generating  device . 

Marine  Food  Science 

(Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  (under  Public  Law  88-309)) 

Robert  E.  Levin  and  F.  Miles  Sav-zyer 

In  early  1957  funding  under  Public  Lav7  88-309  was  received  to  implement 
a  new  departmental  program  in  marine  food  science .   This  program  is  set 
up  to  aid  the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry  through  research  on  sani- 
tation and  handling  and  processing  methods  aimed  at  extending  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  fish  and  fish  products.   A  differential  medium  for  rapid 


detection  and  identification  of  putrefactive  fish  spo  ilage  bacteria  has 
been  developed. 

Spun  Edible  Protein  Fibers 

Kirby  M.  Hayes  and  \\Filliam  B.  Esselen 

A  cooperative  research  project  on  the  spinning  of  edible  protein  fiber 
has  recently  been  established  and  funded  by  the  Keratene  Company, 
Winsted,  Connecticut.   Research  vv'ill  include  factors  influencing  proper- 
ties of  spun  protein  fibers  and  the  incorporation  of  flavor  and  other 
properties  into  the  fiber.   A  machine  for  spinning  protein  fiber,  on 
loan  fr'om  the  Keratene  Company,  has  been  installed  in  the  pilot  plant. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  Head 

With  tv^o  exceptions,  all  members  of  the  professorial  staff  are  engaged 
in  research.   Our  research  budget  for  the  past  year  is  approximately 
$300,000  derived  mainly  from  the  State  (primarily  salaries  of  pro- 
fessional and  supporting  staff) ,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Massachusetts  VJater  Resources  Research  Unit,  the  Massachusetts 
Divisions  of  Marine  Fisheries,  and  Fish  and  Game,  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service.   Except 
for  University  salaries  and  $30,000  from  Marine  Fisheries  and  Fisheries 
and  Game,  the  remainder,  which  is  the  bul]<c  of  our  working  cash  in  hand, 
comes  from  federal  sources. 

Highlights  of  the  year  vv'ere  the  initiation  of  t\^?o  modest  research 
projects  supported  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  consummation  of  a 
$78,000  contract  with  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  (De- 
partment of  the  Interior')  for  a  three-year  project,  commencing  in  July 
1967,  to  study  the  allocation  of  water  resource  use  in  a  small  water- 
shed. 

WOOD  UTILIZATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Perpendicular-to-Grain  Rheological  Behavior  of  VJood 
Restrained  from  Normal  Swelling  Due  to  Moisture  Increase 

(Mclntire-Stennis  Project  No.  3) 

R.  Bruce  Hoadley 

To  determine  the  quanti-ty  and  distribution  of  permanent  strain  induced 
by  moisture  increase  in  wood  restrained  from  normal  swelling.   Over-all 
perpendicular-to-grain  compression  set  has  been  determined  with  eleven 
species .   Investigation  of  strain  distribution  has  been  most  successful 
with  Moire  grid  material  (1,000  dots/inch).   Strain  concentrations  de- 
velop at  edges  of  specimens  and  in  early\'7ood  regions  of  growth  incre- 
ments .  Further  analysis  will  be  directed  tov;ard  investigation  of  strain 
in  actual  product  applications,  such  as  furniture  joints  and  tool 
handles  in  place . 

Technological  Properties  of  Wood  from  Certain  Forest 

Tree  Species  in  the  Northeast.   Part  I  -  Physical  and 

Mechanical  Properties  and  Drying  Characteristics  of 

Plantation-Gro\-ni  Red  Pine 
(Mclntire-Stennis  Project  No.  4-) 

R.  Bruce  Hoadley  and  Harold  B.  Gatslick 

To  determine  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  plantation-grown  red 
pine,  especially  as  related  to  the  utilization  potential  of  this  spe- 
cies, and  as  compared  to  forest-gro\^m  trees  of  this  species.  A  survey 
of  general  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  16  trees  has  been  com- 
pleted; the  results  indicated  that  the  strength  properties  are  gener- 
ally lower  than  published  species  average  strength  values.  However, 


the  material  tested  represented  trees  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
juvenile  wood,  and  observations  suggested  that  outer  layers  of  tree 
grov;th  had  higher  strength  values.   A  single  typical  tree  has  been 
chosen  for  intensive  toughness  and  specific  gravity  tests;  both  impact 
strength  and  specific  gravity  increased  from  pith  to  bark  in  this  tree, 
reflecting  a  decline  in  growth  rate  as  maturity  increases . 

Further  study  will  be  concentrated  along  three  general  approaches : 
physical  and  mechanical  properties,  machining  char'acteristics,  and  dry- 
ing characteristics . 

Economic  and  Related  Marketing  Information  on  the 

Forced-Air  Drying  of  Red  Spruce  (Picea  rubens  Sarg.) 

and  Eastern  Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis  (L.)  Carr.) 

(Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 

United  States  Forest  Service) 

Harold  B .  Gatslick 

There  are  some  sofb'^ood  species  of  trees  growing  in  the  Northeast  that 
are  fairly  abundant  and  have  physical  and  chemical  properties  that  make 
them  capable  of  higher  value  use  than  they  enjoy  at  present.  Recent 
advances  in  drying  techniques  may  be  used  to  give  these  species  a  new 
or  improved  place  in  the  market.   Spruce  and  hemlock  drying  character- 
istics and  related  economics  are  being  studied  to  develop  useful 
knot'^ledge  of  different  forced-air  drying  conditions  (temperature  vs . 
relative  humidity  vs.  air  velocity),  utilizing  a  small  cabinet  dryer 
and  a  large  5,000-foot,  pre -fabricated  dry  kiln. 

FORESTRY  AND  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Experiments  in  Direct  Seeding 
(Hatch  Project  No.  135) 

Herschel  G.  Abbott 

Various  methods  of  reforestation  by  direct  seeding  have  been  investi- 
gated and  one  technique  has  been  developed  to  the  stage  of  operational 
readiness  for  use  under  Northeastern  conditions.   Seeding  of  Eastern 
white  pine  under  hardwoods  by  both  the  broadcast  and  seedspot  method 
has  met  with  repeated  success.   Results  were  demonstrated  at  a  Direct 
Seeding  Workshop  held  at  the  University  in  November  1966. 

Consumer  Analysis  of  Licensed  Hunters 

and  Fishermen  in  Massachusetts 

(Hatch  Project  No.  264) 

Robert  S.  Bond 

Many  goods  and  services  provided  by  forest  and  outdoor  environments  are 
non-marketable.   Conventional  price-quantity  studies  are  not  applicable 
for  determining  demand.   This  research  examines  the  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  licensed  hunters  and  fishermen  as  well  as  factors 
intended  to  measure  their  degree  of  participation  in  these  activities. 
A  mail  survey  was  used  to  collect  the  data  from  a  sample  of  license 


holders.   This  is  a  regional  study  with  five  other  states  participating. 
All  analytical  work  for  the  region  has  been  done  by  Massachusetts  at 
the  Computer  Center. 

Structure  of  the  Northeastern  VJood  Platform  Industry 

(Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 

United  States  Forest  Service) 

Robert  S.  Bond 

Mechanical  materials -handling  systems  have  created  increased  demands  on 
species  in  Northeastern  forests  yielding  relatively  low-grade  lumber. 
Firms  manufacturing  pallets  and  skids  comprise  the  majoi^  part  of  the 
industry  utilizing  this  material.   This  study  examines  the  structure  of 
the  pallet  industry  with  primary  emphasis  on  characteristics  of  firms, 
rav7  material  procurement,  and  marketing  methods.   Stratification  by 
mail  questionnaire  provides  a  basis  of  sampling  the  population  for  in- 
depth  interviews . 

Etiology  of  Maple  Decline  (Ecological  Relationships) 

(Mclntire-Stennis  Project  No.  1) 

Donald  L.  Mader  and  Joseph  C.  Mawson 

The  influence  of  soil  conditions,  in  particular  soil  fertility,  on  the 
health  and  vigor  and  decline  of  sugar  maples  is  being  studied  in  20 
forest  stands.   Low  nitrogen  and  calcium  levels  in  the  soil  appear  to 
be  factors  which,  in  comloination,  are  associated  with  low  vigor  and 
evidence  of  decline .  Results  of  fertilization  trials  give  evidence  of 
strong  response  in  leaf  color  and  nutrient  content  to  nitrogen  fertil- 
ization, suggesting  a  possible  tool  to  prevent  or  arrest  decline  de- 
velopment . 

The  occurrence  of  declining  individual  sugar  maples  and  their  location 
with  respect  to  topographic  and  cultural  features  of  the  immediate 
environment  is  being  studied  in  a  survey  of  shade  and  roadside  trees, 
maple  sugar  orchards,  and  untapped  forest  stands. 

Studies  Relating  to  Forest  Hydrology 
(Mclntire-Stennis  Project  No.  2) 

Donald  L.  Mader 

Investigations  of  hydrologic  characteristics  of  different  types  of 
forest  stands  and  forest  soils  are  being  carried  on  in  this  project. 
Stemflow  and  interception  measurements  have  been  made  for  white  pine 
and  mixed  oak  stands,  which  allow  estimation  of  stemflow  by  species, 
diameter,  and  rainfall.  Soil  moisture  regimes  have  been  studied  in 
different  stand  types  and  soils .  Hardwood  stands  use  less  water  in  the 
spring  because  of  lack  of  foliage,  and  re-saturation  of  soil  occurs 
sooner  in  the  fall,  indicating  opportunities  for  greater  runoff. 
Differences  in  soil  moisture  extraction  patterns  at  various  soil  depths 
were  evident  bet;\7een  hardwood,  white  pine,  and  grass  cover  types. 


Influence  of  Soil  and  Site  Conditions 

on  the  Grov;th  of  Forest  Stands 

(Hatch  Project  No.  78) 

Donald  L.  Mader  and  Joseph  C.  Mawson 

Foliar  analysis  studies  of  red  pine  indicate  that  nutrient  upta]<e 
patterns  within  stands  are  closely  related  to  the  growth  rates  of  the 
individual  trees;  however,  the  relationships  of  observed  nutrient 
levels  to  grov7th  is  not  entirely  clear  because  of  the  variety  of  patterns 
of  uptake  on  different  soils.   Use  of  foliar  analysis  as  a  diagnostic 
tool  appears  to  require  further  understanding  and  refinement  but  patterns 
are  distinct  enough to  be  encouraging. 

The  growth  of  Eastern  white  pine  and  its  relation  to  site  characteris- 
tics, in  particular  to  the  soil,  is  being  similarly  investigated  on  a 
regional  basis  in  cooperation  with  the  Universities  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire .   • 

Recreational  Resources  of  the  Connecticut  River 

as  Determined  by  Aerial  Photographs 

(Hatch  Project  No.  255) 

V-Jilliam  P.  MacConnell 

To  develop  and  test  the  use  of  aerial  photogrammetric  techniques  as  a 
tool  for  identifying  and  classifying  river-based  recreation  sites.  This 
test  will  examine  a  large  river  system  (the  Connecticut  River) ,  prepare 
maps  of  it,  catalogue  suitable  sites  for  recreational  use  and  make 
recommendations  for  their  development.   It  will,  also,  determine  the 
changes  in  land  use  which  have  taken  place  along  the  Massachusetts 
section  of  the  river  since  it  was  last  photographed  in  1952. 

Herbicides  in  Silviculture 

William  P.  MacConnell 

To  develop  new  methods  of  application  of  herbicide  to  individual  trees 
and  stands  in  order  to  improve  the  composition  and  growth  of  New  England 
forests.   Back-pack  mist  blower  application  of  herbicides  to  the  forest 
was  developed  here.  An  impact  tree-punch  which  cuts  holes  in  trees  to 
hold  herbicides  and  new  methods  of  applying  them  continue . 

Outdoor  VJinter  Recreation  in  the  Forest  Environment 

William  P.  MacConnell 

To  develop  and  test  various  techniques  for  improved  development  and 
management  of  ski  areas.   The  different  projects  studied  fall  into  these 
categories:   snow  control,  vegetation  control,  and  development  of  ski 
slopes  and  related  facilities . 


Christmas  Tree  Management  on  Pov;er  Line  Rio;hts  of  Way 

(Holyoke  V/ater  Power  Company) 

WilliaJTi  P.  MacConnell 

To  evolve  management  and  merchandising  techniques  for  Christmas  tree 
growing  on  power  line  rights  of  way.   This  project  has  placed  the 
Holyoke  Water  Povs^er  Coip.pany's  entire  power  line  under  multiple-use 
management  consisting  of  Christmas  tree  grov;ing  and  various  kinds  of 
agriculture  (mostly  grazing) .  Major  problems  to  be  solved  are  brush 
control,  Christmas  tree  culture,  and  merchandising  the  trees. 

The  Conservation  Movement  in  the  Northeast 

(Conservation  Foundation) 

Andrev.'  J.  W.  Scheffey 

A  study  of  the  development  of  conservation  commissions  in  Massachusetts, 
the  movement  is  now  moving  into  its  tenth  year  and  the  research  is 
designed  to  document  its  development,  assess  points  of  strength  and 
weakness,  and  draw  conclusions  for  future  program  support  and  policy 
guidance,  both  V'^ithin  Massachusetts  and  for  comparable  developments  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  A  book  is  in  preparation. 

Yields  of  Managed  Forest  Stands 


Arnold  D.  Rhodes     i 

Test  plots  have  been  established  in  even-aged,  pole-sized  stands  of  red 
pine.  Eastern  white  pine,  Norv'/ay  spruce.  Eastern  hemlock,  and  sugar 
maple,  and  in  uneven-aged  Eastern  white  pine  and   mixed  hemlock  and 
hardwoods.   These  plots  have  been  placed  under  intensive  management  in- 
volving pruning  as  appropriate,  thinnings  at  three  and  five  (mostly)  - 
year  intervals,  and  selection  cuttings  on  a  ten-year  cutting  cycle. 
Records  are  kept  of  mortality,  tree  and  stand  development. 

Historical  Bases  for  the  Land  System  and  Land 
Utilization  of  a  Western  Massachusetts  Town  (New  Salem) 

(Faculty  Research  Grant) 

David  K.  Wetherbee 

Each  New  England  town  was  laid  out  and  settled  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself,  yet  there  were  certain  similarities  in  land  systems  as  yet  un- 
known to  historians .  The  historical  unknowns  constitute  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  problems  to  regional  planners.  By  deed  abstracting 
and  processing  of  site  data  a  complete  history  of  the  land  systems  will 
be  realized  that  will  be  basic  to  studies  in  land  utilization,  geogra- 
phy, economics,  history,  planning,  forestry  and  ecology. 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY  AND  CONTROL  OF  BIRD  POPULATIONS 

Eco3.og),'  of  Birds  Which  Damage  Commer'oial  Fruit 

(Hatch  Project  No.  79) 

Frederick  Greeley  and  David  K.  Wetherbee 

To  gain  insight  into  the  movements  and  general  life  requirements  of 
birds  which  feed  on  coiranercial  fruits.   Techniques  used  include  trapping 
and  marking  for  individual  identification  of  American  robins  and 
Baltimore  orioles,  field  observation  of  marked  and  unmarked  individuals, 
determination  of  movements  of  the  young  after  fledging,  of  phenology  of 
reproduction,  behavior,  survival  and  mortality  rates.  Also  completed 
this  year  is  a  search  of  the  scientific  literature  concerning  visual 
perception  of  specific  cues  by  v\7hich  birds  avoid  danger. 

Food  and  Shelter  Requirements  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse 

in  Relation  to  Enero^y^  Regimes 
(Mclntire-Stennis  Project  No.  5) 

Robert  B .  Brander 

Bioenergetics  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  its  habitats  is  under  investiga- 
tion.  Laboratory  studies  include  calorimetry,  basal  metabolic  determi- 
nation, and  measurem.ent  of  radiant  heat-exchange.   Field  confirmation 
of  laboratory  results  is  being  done  primar'ily  by  radio-telemetry. 
These  findings  are  being  analyzed  with  the  view  of  managing  forest 
habitats  to  enhance  grouse  productivity. 

Ecology  and  Physiology  of  Avian  Sterility 
(United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

David  K.  Wetherbee  and  Bernard  C.  Wentv'jorth 

Certain  species  of  native  and  introduced  wild  birds  are  undergoing  popu- 
lation explosions  incompatible  with  man's  economic,  hygienic  and 
aesthetic  interests.   The  need  to  control  this  growth  of  populations  is 
being  met  by  research  in  the  physiological  and  ecological  vulnerabili- 
ties of  the  reproductive  process.   Embryocides,  spermatocides  and 
oocides  are  being  developed  and  tested  in  laboratory  birds  and  in  wild 
populations . 

The  Life  History  and  Behavior  of  the  American  Woodcock 
(United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

William  G.  Sheldon 

To  determine  v^;hether  there  is  differential  spring  arrival  from  migration 
of  resident  yearling  and  adult  male  American  v^7oodcocks .   Other  questions 
to  be  investigated  ave   the  nimiber  of  surplus  males  in  a  breeding  popu- 
lation and  the  possible  dominance  of  adult  birds. 


Re-establishment  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in  Massachusetts 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game) 

William  G .  Sheldon  and  Frederick  Greeley 

A  study  of  the  productivi'ty ,  movements  and  behavior  of  wild  turkeys  in 
Massachusetts .   Since  flocks  now  appear  to  be  permanently  established 
in  parts  of  the  state,  future  censuses  and  studies  will  be  conducted  by 
state  personnel. 

Pulmonary  Edema  Syndrome  of  Game -Farm  Pheasants 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game) 

Bernard  C .  Wentworth 

To  determine  the  effects  of  various  levels  of  protein  and  fat  in  the 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  edema  in  the  two  strains  of  pheasants  being 
raised  on  state  game  farms. 

Introduction  of  Sharp-Tailed  Grouse  on  Nantucket  Island 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game) 

William  G.  Sheldon  and  Robert  B.  Brander 

To  determine  the  success  of  sharp-tailed  grouse  introduction  to 
Nantucket  Island.   One  hundred  grouse  from  South  Dakota  were  released 
on  the  island  during  the  winter. 

Differential  Toxicity  of  Lead  Shot  to  Adult 

and  Iminature  Male  and  Female  Pen-Reared  Mallard  Ducks 

(United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

William  G.  Sheldon 

Lead  shot  in  marshes  causes  high  mortality  to  waterfowl  when  the  shot 
is  ingested.   The  Patuxent  V/ildlife  Research  Center  in  Maryland  is 
conducting  complex  and  basic  studies  on  substitutes  for  lead  shot.  A 
graduate  student  has  V7orked  with  the  Patuxent  Center  during  tii'^o  summers 
and  will  move  further  research  equipment  and  investigation  to  the 
University  campus. 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

Ecology  of  the  Fallfish  (Semotilus  corporalis) 

Roger  J.  Reed 

Fallfish  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  various  v\7atersheds  in 
Massachusetts  and  throughout  much  of  their  distribution  range  in  North- 
eastern United  States.  A  comparison  will  be  made  of  the  different  age 
and  growth  estimates  and  length-weight  relationship.   Seasonal  feeding 
habits  will  be  documented;  fecundity  estimates  made;  and,  early  life 
history  recorded. 


status  of  Native  Rairibow,  Brook,  and  Bro^vn  Trout 
in  Tributaries  of  Ouabbin  Reservoir,  Massachusetts 

Roger  J.  Reed 

To  evaluate  the  age  and  growth  of  naturally  reproduced  trout  in  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir  and  compare  these  data  with  studies  previously 
conducted. 

Effects  of  the  Cornvmll-Storinking  Pumped 
Storage  Facilities  on  the  Fishes  of  the  Hudson  River 

(Consolidated  Edison  Company) 

James  A.  McCann 

To  study  how  the  proposed  pumped  storage  power  plant  at  Cornwall, 
New  York,  will  affect  the  distribution  and  survival  of  the  eggs,  larvae 
and  juvenile  fish  species  in  the  Hudson  River*  during  the  summer  months; 
to  determine  the  effects  of  the  plant  on  their  behavior  and  to  develop 
ways  of  eliminating  these  effects.   This  study  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  the  conservation  de- 
partments of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Nev.'  Jersey . 

The  Distribution  and  Composition  of  Fish 

Found  in  a  32-Mile  Segment  of  the  Connecticut  River 

(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game) 

James  A.  McCann 

To  determine  distribution  and  composition  of  fish  in  the  Connecticut 
River  and  their  relative  abundance;  and  to  relate,  where  possible,  fish 
life  to  physical  features  of  the  river,  an  ecological  survey  of  a 
32-mile  segment  of  the  Connecticut  River  v;as  conducted  to  determine  the 
fish  distribution  and  composition.  A  total  of  5,321  specimens,  in- 
cluding 31  species,  was  captured  during  this  survey. 

The  Relationship  of  Bottom  Organisms  to  the  Food 
Chain  of  Fish  Species  in  the  Connecticut  River  Above 

the  Holyoke  Dam,  Massachusetts 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game) 

Roger  J.  Reed 

To  determine  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  food  habits  of 
Connecticut  River  fish  species  according  to  bottom  types,  sampling  of 
smallmouth  bass,  yellow  perch,  channel  catfish,  white  suckers,  and 
various  forage  fish  v.'as  conducted  over  three  distinct  bottom  areas : 
rubble,  sand,  and  muck.   Chironomid  larvae  are  the  dominant  member  of 
the  bottom  fauna  in  all  sampling  areas .   Laboratory  observations  on 
these  larvae  show  that  their  bur>rowing  habits  and  encasement  in  tubes 
make  them  almost  unavailable  to  the  fish  as  food.   Fish  seeking  these 
larvae  must  of  necessity  probe  the  bottom  for  them,  and  may  ingest  much 
of  the  sediment.  Yellow  perch  v^7hich  had  eaten  midges  averaged  four  to 
eight  percent  sand  in  their  stomachs.  -  These  preliminary  data  point  to 


the  dipterous  larvae  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
bottom  community  as  far  as  fish  food  is  concerned. 

The  Early  Life  History  of  the  American  Shad 
(Alosa  sapidissima  Wilson)  Above  the  Holyoke  Dam, 

Massachuset'irs 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries) 

Charles  F.  Cole 

To  locate  the  American  shad  spawning  sites  in  the  Connecticut  River 
above  the  Holyoke  Dam,  and  to  document  the  early  life  history  of  the 
shad  in  this  area,  the  spawning  and  rearing  areas  of  the  American  shad 
are  being  evaluated  by  various  sampling  techniques  on  a  37-mile  section 
of  the  Connecticut  River  above  the  Holyoke  Dam. 

Survey  of  Small  Artificial 

Recreational  Ponds  in  Central  Massachusetts 

Ov'ater  Resources  Research  Center) 

James  A.  McCann 

To  locate,  enumerate  and  classify  by  habitat  type  the  small  artificial 
ponds  in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  ranging  in  size  from 
one-fourth  to  five  acres .  To  determine  by  examination  of  the  ponds  the 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical  features,  and  by  interview  of  the 
land  o\vTier  the  history  and  present  utilization  of  the  pond.   To  study 
the  seasonal  variation  in  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
features  of  the  pond  and  their  relationship  to  utilitarian  and  recre- 
ational uses  of  the  pond. 

Limnological  Investigations  of  Selected 

Farm  Ponds  in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts 

^-Zater  Resources  Research  Center*) 

James  A.  McCann 

To  study  the  limnological  and  biological  aspects  of  12  typical,  small 
artificial  ponds  in  order  to  establish  a  realistic  management  policy 
for  the  New  England  area.   Most  artificial  Massachusetts  farm  ponds  are 
characteristically  shallov;  (six  to  eight  feet)  and  small,  averaging 
one-half  acre.   Temperature  stratification  usually  does  not  exist  in 
the  ponds  because  of  their  shallow  depths  but  conditions  of  anoxia  in 
the  deeper  waters  occurs  frequently.  An  influx  of  oxygen-free  spring 
v/ater,  or  respirational  and  decompositional  use  of  oxygen  produces  this 
condition.  There  is  a  great  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  individual  ponds.   Plankton  blooms  are  fairly  continuous 
but  not  extensive  enough  to  cause  drastic  changes  in  vi^ater  quality. 
Fish  populations  are  usually  out  of  balance  and  unmanaged.   Productivity 
is  on  the  mildly  eutrophic  side  but  sufficient  to  produce  satisfactory 
fish  yields .  ^  Only  one  study  pond  is  incapable  of  supporting  fish  life 
throughout  the  whole  season. 


Some  Ecological  Parameters  of  Three  Ponds  in  Massachusetts 

(Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game, 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

James  A.  McCann  and  Roger  J.  Reed 

The  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  parameters  of  three  warm  water 
ponds  are  being  studied  to  determine  their  interrelationship  and  effect 
upon  fish  populations,  species  composition,  and  individual  fish  growth 
rates. 

Seasonality  of  Estuarine  Fish 

Eggs  and  Larvae  in  Massachusetts  Vfaters 

O^'ater  Resources  Research  Center) 

Charles  F.  Cole 

To  evaluate  tlie  role  played  by  a  small  estuary  (the  Wev.'eantic)  tribu- 
tary to  Buzzards  Bay  as  a  production  and  nursery  ground  for  marine 
fishes .   Plankton  and  bottom  trav;l  hauls  have  been  made  monthly  for  the 
past  three  years  and  data  are  now  being  evaluated. 

Pesticide  Residues  and  Their 

Effects  on  VJ inter  Flounder  Biology 

(IVater  Resources  Research  Center) 

Charles  F.  Cole 

To  study  the  effect  of  DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticide  residues  in 
the  Wev\,'eantic  estuary  on  the  winter  flounder .   Residue  accumulations 
are  being  evaluated  by  gas  chromatography;  significant  accumulations 
are  being  found  in  pre-spatming  ovarian  tissue.  Hypothesis  of  pesti- 
cide transfer  through  egg  yolk  to  larvae  fishes  and  larvae  mortality 
subsequent  to  metabolic  metabolism  is  being  inbestigated. 

The  Fecundity  and  Early  Life  History 

of  the  Tautog,  Tautoga  onitis  (Linneaus) , 

in  the  Weweantic  River  Estuary 

(Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries) 

Charles  F.  Cole 

A  study  to  estimate  the  fecundity  and  the  distribution  of  eggs ,  larvae 
and  juvenile  tautog  in  the  Weweantic  estuary.  Adult  tautog  enter  in- 
shore waters  during  early  April  when  v^ater  temperatures  approach  39.5°F. 
Spawning  commences  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  June  and  reaches  a  peak 
during  the  first  tv>?o  v-zeeks  of  June.  Hatching  occurs  in  about  4-8  to  60 
hours .   Larvae  V'^ere  found  in  weedy  areas  of  depths  from  inshore  to 
about  23  feet.  Both  adult  and  juvenile  tautog  migrate  to  deeper  waters 
late  in  November. 


Biolog:lcal  Investigation  of  the  Tomcod, 
Microo;adus  tomcod  Q'Jalbaum)  in  Wev/eantic  Estuary,  Massachusetts 

(Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries) 

Charles  F.  Cole 

Investigation  will  center  on  fecundity,  age  and  grov7thj  and  the  season- 
al movements  of  juvenile  and  adult  tomcod  within  the  VJevjeantic  estuary. 
A  literature  search  has  been  completed.  Tomcod  are  being  collected  and 
preserved  for  study. 

Age  and  Growth  of  the  Striped  Bass, 


Roccus  saxatilis  Q'/albaum)  in  Massachusetts  Coastal  VJaters 
(Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries) 

James  A.  McCann 

The  striped  bass  is  the  most  sought  after  game  fish  in  New  England's 
marine  estuarine  complex.   Demands  by  ever-increasing  numbers  of  anglers 
for  sustained  yield  must  be  met.  Diverse  ecological  changes  brought 
about  by  man's  population  expansion  and  technological  advancements  add 
to  the  stress  on  the  normal  fluctuating  populations  of  striped  bass.   A 
better  understanding  of  the  life  history  of  the  striped  bass  is  es- 
sential in  order'  to  cope  with  these  interacting  parameters .  A  detailed 
study  of  the  age  and  growth  of  striped  bass  in  Massachusetts  will  pro- 
vide this  understanding  and  promote  sound  management  practices .   The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  recent  growth  rates  of  the  striped 
bass  in  the  northern  extreme  of  its  range  and  compare  these  with  a  more 
extensive  study  of  southern  populations. 

Evaluation  of  Methods  to  Collect 

Sport  Fishery  Statistics  in  Massachusetts 

(Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries) 

James  A.  McCann 

In  the  past,  many  federal  and  state  agencies  have  spent  considerable 
time  and  money  to  obtain  accurate  catch  effort  and  landing  statistics 
for  the  conraercial  fisheries  along  the  Atlantic  coast.   Until  recently, 
little  effor't  has  been  expended  in  collecting  the  same  data  for  sport 
fisheries.   This  study  V7as  started  to  statistically  examine  the  marine 
sport  fisheries  in  Massachusetts  and  to  develop,  if  possible,  an  ef- 
ficient and  inexpensive  method  of  collecting  these  data  for  the  coastal 
fishery.  A  complete  survey  was  made  of  the  sport  fishery  in  a  pilot 
area  of  Buzzards  Bay  during  the  summers  of  1965  and  1965.   Information 
collected  included:   species  of  fish  tal<en,  areas  fished,  catch  per 
unit  of  effort,  number  and  type  of  boats,  persons  per  boat,  methods  of 
fishing,  and  seasonal  trends.  Aerial  photographs  were  taken  at  various 
altitudes,  using  several  types  of  film  to  evaluate  the  use  of  these 
photographs  in  obtaining  instantaneous  angler  counts. 


The  Succession  of  Attached  Fauna  and 

Flora  on  Test  Panels  in  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 

(Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries) 

James  A.  McCann 

An  electric  generating  plant  near  the  east  entrance  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts  will  begin  operation  in  1968.  Water 
will  be  taken  from  the  canal,  passed  through  the  plant's  cooler-condenser 
system  and  returned  at  a  higher  temperature .  Wooden  test  panels  have 
been  placed  within  the  canal  at  varying  distances  from  the  proposed  dis- 
charge area  to  determine  the  normal  succession  of  attached  biota  prior 
to  the  warm  water  influx.   The  same  tests  will  be  continued  after 
operation  of  the  power  plant  commences  to  determine  the  effect,  if  any, 
of  the  change  in  water  temperature  upon  the  biota. 

Sciaenid  Comparative  Osteology 
(National  Science  Foundation) 

Charles  F.  Cole 

To  gain  insight  into  the  taxonomic  and  biological  relationships  of  the 
Sciaenidae,  commercially  important  fishes  inhabiting  estuaries  and  near- 
shore  areas  in  tropical  and  temperate  waters,  tV'/o  cruises  off  Western 
South  America  V7ere  completed  in  July-September  1956  on  board  RAJ   Anton 
Bruun;  one  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Cole,  the  other  by  a  graduate  student. 
Sixty  gallons  of  materials  for  future  study  V'/ere  collected.  A  manu- 
script entitled  "Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Sciaenid  Genus  Sciaenops" 
has  been  completed  and  approved  for  publication  by  the  "Bulletin  of 
Marine  Science"  by  Topp  and  Cole . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
Ervin  H.  Zube,  Head 


The  continuation  of  very  heavy  teaching  loads  places  serious  limita- 
tions upon  research  activities  in  the  department.  Excluding  the 
Department  Head,  the  staff  has  had  an  average  of  15  classroom  contact 
hours  per  week  per  staff  member  during  the  past  year. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Natural  Resource 
and  Regional  Planning  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 

Julius  Gy  Fabos 

A  comprehensive  search  and  annotation  of  significant  literature,  re- 
ports and  maps . 

Identification  and  Value  of  Ornamental  Crab  Apples 

Tom  S.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  identifying  ornamental  crab  apples 
by  leaves  and  petiole  sections  and  development  of  methodology  for 
identification. 

Computer  Graphics  and  Its  Application 
to  Resource  Mapping  and  Regional  Planning 

Paul  N.  Procopio 

A  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  SYMAP  for  resource  map- 
ping and  regional  planning  thus  producing  print-outs  shelving  both 
statistical  data  and  spatial  distribution. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  THESIS  RESEARCH 

Design  Evaluation  Utilizing  Social  Service  Research  Tools 

Rudy  Favretti,  Advisor  Paul  N.  Procopio 

An  evaluation  of  Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Connecticut  to  determine 
user  response.  A  comparison  of  user  response  to  the  program  goals  es- 
tablished by  the  design  consultants  Sasaki,  Dawson,  DeMay  Associates, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

A  History  of  Frank  A.  Waugh 

James  Minges,  Advisor  Ervin  H.  Zube 

A  history  and  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Frank  A.  Waugh,  his  contribution 
to  the  profession  of  landscape  architecture  in  education  and  profession- 
al practice. 


User  Preference  in  Campgrounds 
and  Its  Relation  to  Physical  Desicrn 

Bruce  Tyson,  Advisor  Carl  A.  Carlozzi 

A  survey  of  campground  users  by  questionnaire  and  interview  to  determine 
desires  and  preferences.   Development  of  design  criteria  reflecting 
this  data. 

The  Development  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Waterfront  in  Sprinsf ield,  Massachusetts 

Howard  Nannen,  Advisor  Ervin  H.  Zube 

An  investigation  of  present  land  use  patterns  and  influencing  factors . 
Development  of  alternative  proposals  for  more  effective  use  of  the  land 
and  shoreline  resources. 

Case  Studies  of  Selected 
Contemporary  Urban  Parks  in  Germany 

Paul  Lederer,  Advisor  Robert  L.  Kent 

A  critical  evaluation  of  postwar  urban  parks  in  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
design  intent,  form  expression  and  social  value. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  Present  and  Proposed  Flood 
Control  Measures  on  Landscape  Quality  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Leonard  Campbell,  Advisor  Ervin  H.  Zube 

An  evaluation  including  economic  factors,  visual  considerations  and 
land  use  limitations  of  the  existing  and  proposed  flood  control 
measures  . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 
Fraiiklin  W.  Southwick,  Head 

The  graduate  and  research  programs  of  the  department  are  being  ag- 
gressively pursued.   During  the  past  fiscal  year  one  new  Ph.D.  and 
eight  master's  degrees  were  awarded  compared  to  four  master's  degrees 
the  previous  year.   The  number  and  size  of  research  grants  and 
contracts  received  by  members  of  this  department  were  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year.   At  present,  12  faculty  members  have  major  research 
responsibilities.   The  areas  of  emphasis  include  plant  nutrition, 
physiology  and  biochemistry,  ecology,  genetics  and  plant  breeding, 
soil  chemistry  and  soil  stabilization. 

PLANT  NUTRITION 

Procedures  for  Mineral  Analysis  of  Plant  Tissue 

John  H.  Baker 

A  method  has  been  developed  for  the  extraction  and  determination  of 
total  Ca,  Mg,  K,  Mn,  Cu  and  Zn  in  plant  tissue.   The  tissue  is  ex- 
tracted with  0.1  M  ammonium  EDTA,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  analyzed 
using  atomic  absorption  techniques.   The  results  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cedure agree  vv;ith  those  obtained  after  dry  ashing  the  samples.   The 
procedure  seems  ideal  for  use  in  a  "quick  test"  tissue  analysis  labo- 
ratory similar  to  the  soil  test  laboratories  operated  by  many  states. 

Relationship  Between  "Maple  Decline" 
and  Chemical  Composition  of  Sugar  Maple  Leaves 

John  H.  Baker 

Chemical  analysis  of  leaf  samples  from  roadside  and  sugar  bush  sugar 
maple  trees  shows  that  leaves  from  sugar  maples  exhibiting  severe  leaf 
scorch  symptoms  in  early  sumjner  contain  0.8  per  cent  CI  or  more,  while 
leaves  from  healthy  sugar  maples  contained  smaller  CI  concentrations. 
The  CI  increases  in  the  leaves  without  an  equivalent  increase  in  concen- 
tration of  cations  in  the  leaf,  causing  a  decrease  in  organic  acids  in 
the  leaves  .   Chloride  concentrations  in  leaves  from  trees  grov\7ing  along 
roads  in  Leverett  and  Sunderland,  Massachusetts,  were  smaller  in  the 
summer  of  1965  than  in  the  summer  of  1955,  suggesting  that  in  t\^70  years 
of  normal  rainfall  CI  concentrations  in  leaves  of  many  roadside  trees 
may  be  reduced  below  toxic  levels . 

The  Relationship  of  Nutrition 
to  Plant  Physiological  Disorders 

Donald  N.  Maynard 

Magnesium  nutrition  of  spinach  has  been  under  active  study  during  this 
period.  Mature  spinach  leaves  exhibit  severe  Mg  chlorosis  when  the  Mg 
content  is  less  than  0.17  per  cent.  Leaf  lamina  tissue  is  a  more 


sensitive  indicator  of  the  Mg  status  of  the  plant  than  petiole  or  leaf 
and  petiole  samples.   Significant  quantities  of  Mg  are  leached  from 
spinach  foliage  by  prolonged  overhead  irrigation.   This  may  accentuate 
chlorosis  problems  in  cases  where  incipient  Mg  chlorosis  prevails. 

The  variation  of  magnesium  content  among  corn  inbreds  has  been  studied. 
Results  of  exper>iments  have  suggested  that  the  mechanisms  of  genetic 
control  of  Mg  accumulation  is  a  complex  situation  controlled  by  several 
genes . 

The  relationship  betiveen  rubidium  accumulation  and  protein  synthesis  in 
Euglena  gracillis  was  studied.   It  v\7as  determined  that  chloramphenicol, 
an  inliibitor  of  protein  synthesis,  affected  both  glycine  incorporation 
and  RB  uptake .   This  suggests  an  intimate  relationship  between  ion 
absorption  and  protein  synthesis. 

Plant  and  Nutrition  Variables 


Associated  VJith  Ammonium  Assimilation  in  Plants 

Donald  N.  Maynard  and  Allen  V.  Barker 

Stem  lesions  of  tomato  plants  are  a  manifestation  of  ammonium  toxicity 
and  occur  when  the  ammonium  potassium  ratio  in  the  plant  material  is 
high.  Additions  of  potassium  increase  this  ratio  and  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  stem  lesions.   The  relationships  bet\'?een  potassium  and 
ammonium  assimilation  are  being  actively  investigated. 

The  effects  of  ammonium  on  the  photosynthetic  mechanisms  of  tomato 
leaves  was  studied.  Ammonium  nutrition  resulted  in  chlorophyll  loss, 
reduced  photosynthetic  rates,  and  destruction  of  chloroplasts .  Ana- 
tomical studies  of  the  stem  lesions  showed  that  the  cortex  and  epidermis 
were  the  only  areas  affected.   Damaged  cells  showed  collapse,  thickened 
walls ,  or  accumulation  of  an  unidentified  crystalline  substance .   This 
project  is  being  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture . 

Cation  Exchange  Capacity  of  Plant  Roots 

Mack  Drake  and  John  H.  Baker 

A  new  method  for  measurement  of  cation  exchange  capacity  of  plant  roots 
has  been  developed.  Non-metabolic  adsorption  of  Li,  primarily  by 
cation  exchange,  is  measured  by  allowing  the  roots  to  accumulate  Li  for 
30  minutes  from  an  Oil  N,  Li,  CI  solution,  v-zhile  metabolic  uptake  of  Li 
is  inhibited  by  bubbling  N2  gas  through  the  solution.   This  method  is 
rapid  and  only  cation  exchange  capacity  that  is  functional  under  con- 
ditions of  cation  uptal<e  experiments  is  measured. 

Relationship  of  Application  of  Mineral  Elements 
to  Cation  Uptake  and  Physiological  Disorders  of  Apples 

Walter  D.  Weeks,  Mack  Drake  and  Louis  F.  Michelson 

Hydrated  dolomitic  limestone  injected  as  a  slurry  into  the  root  zone 
under  apple  trees  significantly  increased  the  uptake  of  both  Ca  and  Mg 


within  t\\7elve  weeks  after  treatment.  This  is  an  important  finding, 
since  soil  surface  applications  or  soil  cores  of  Ca  and.  Mg  require 
several  years  before  increased  uptake  of  these  elements  takes  place. 

Bitter  pit  of  Baldwin  apples  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  Ca 
level  of  the  fruit  peel  than  its  level  in  apple  leaves.   This  disorder 
is  also  associated  V'7ith  the  K/Ca  ratio  in  the  peel.  Low  incidence  of 
bitter  pit  is  associated  with  high  peel  Ca  and  low  K/Ca  ratio. 

Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  surface  russeting  of  Golden 
Delicious  apples  is  related,  at  least  in  part,  to  high  levels  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  foliage. 

PLANT  PMYSIOLOGY  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Fruit  Carbohydrases 

Hebert  V.  Marsh,  Jr. 

The  growth  retardant  N-dimethylamino  succinamic  acid  retarded  starch 
utilization  in  apples.  A  classical  alpha-amylase  was  partially  purified 
and  characterized.   Evidence  also  was  obtained  for  a  heat-labile,  acid- 
stable  enzyme  capable  of  hydrolyzing  amylopectin. 

Response  of  Growth  Substances  on 
Lignif ication  and  Phenol  Metabolism  in  Plants 


Herbert  V.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Certain  chemicals  such  as  Amo-1618,  Phosphon-D  and  CCC  retard  stem 
elongation  by  inhibiting  gibberellin  biosynthesis.   Gibberellic  acid 
(GA)  promoted  growth  by  inducing  an  enhanced  formation  of  DNA.   It  is 
not  clear,  however,  why  the  normal  DNA  complement  is  insufficient  to 
support  the  maximum  possible  stem  elongation,  nor  which  metabolic 
processes  are  limiting  in  the  absence  of  GA. 

Lignification  is  thought  to  occur  after  grov7th  ceases,  so  the  effect  of 
GA  on  lignin  formation  was  investigated  V'^ith  the  expectation  that  GA 
might  retard  this  process.   Instead,  GA  promoted  lignification  in  a 
dwarf  pea,  both  on  a  per  plant  and  dry  weight  basis.  This  GA  enhanced 
lignification  was  probably  not  a  direct  cause  of  stem  elongation, 
however,  as  evinced  by  the  observations  that  the  enhanced  lignification 
did  not  detectably  precede  the  GA  promoted  growth.  Also,  although  GA 
promoted  growth  of  a  tall  pea  variety  it  had  little  effect  on  the 
percentage  of  lignin  in  this  variety.  Further,  neither  Amo-1618  nor 
Phosphon-D  appreciably  affected  lignification. 

The  fact  that  GA  did  promote  lignification  in  the  dwarf  plant  suggested 
that  GA  somehGKV  affected  phenol  metabolism.   Two  enzymes  involved  in 
this  process  are  under  study.  A  key  enzyme  in  phenol  biosynthesis, 
phenylalanine  ammonia  lyase,  was  purified  30-fold  from  maize.   The 
molecular  weight  and  Stokes  radius  were  estimated  and  some  kinetic 
parameters  determined.  The  enzyme  appears  to  be  an  alios teric  protein 
subject  to  conformational  changes  induced  by  the  reaction  product, 
cinnamic  acid.  This  property  may  provide  one  method  for  regulating 


phenol  and  lignin  formation.   It  v;as  found  that  GA  increased  the  total 
and  specific  activities  of  this  enzyme  in  dwarf  peas .   The  other  enzyme 
under  study  oxidizes  tyramine  to  3-hydroxytyramine  and  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  hydroxylation  t^'pe  of  reaction  which  is  poorly  understood 
but  basic  to  phenol  biosynthesis.   The  enzyme  was  purified  15-fold  from 
banana  pulp  and  shotvn  by  fluorometric  analysis  to  definitely  form  a 
3 -hydroxy ty ramine .   A  most  exciting  finding  was  the  observation  that 
this  enzyme  was  subject  to  an  apparent  instantaneous  inhibition  which 
was  completely  overcome  by  dilution. 

Post-Harvest  Physiology  of  Apples 

William  J.  Bramlage,  William  J.  Lord 
and  Franklin  W.  Southwick 

Spectrophotometric  analysis  of  intact  Delicious  apples  showed  that 
although  watercore  rapidly  disappeared  from  the  apples  during  storage, 
the  more  intense  the  watercore  concentration  at  harvest  the  more  sus- 
ceptible the  fruit  was  to  internal  brealcdown. 

VJatercore  significantly  suppressed  O2  uptake  by  apple  tissue,  but  did 
not  affect  CO2  evolution.  However,  mitochondria  extracted  from  severe- 
watercored  tissues  had  the  same  oxidative  capacity  as  those  extracted 
from  vi/atercore-free  tissue.  After  ^'/atercore  disappeared  from  the 
tissue,  ©2  consumption,  as  well  as  CO2  production,  was  the  same  as  for 
tissue  never  having  had  the  disorder. 

Pre-harvest  treatments  of  2,000  and  5,000  ppm  Alar  applied  to  Cortland, 
Rome,  Mcintosh,  and  Delicious  apples  retarded  fruit  softening  on  the 
tree  and  during  storage.   The  treatment  also  reduced  watercore  develop- 
ment in  Delicious  and  storage  scald  development  in  Cortland. 

It  was  sho^vn  that  the  length  of  time  before  controlled-atmosphere 
storage  produced  fruits  superior  in  quality  to  those  in  regular  storage 
is  quite  variable  and  cannot  be  defined. 
• 

Fructose  Levels  in  Forage  and  Turfgrass  Species 

Mack  Drake,  William  G.  Colby  and  Louis  F.  Michelson 

Results  show  that  reserve  carbohydrate  levels  (as  indicated  by  fructose 
content)  decline  follovzing  the  application  of  nitrogen.  Also,  if  the 
prevailing  viJeather  (immediately  follov7ing  mowing)  is  hot  and  dry  the 
level  of  this  carbohydrate  may  fall  to  a  critical  point  which  often  re- 
sults in  limited  recovery  of  these  grass  species  and  plant  injury. 

Physiology  of  Lov; -Temperature 
Injury  on  Ornamental  Plants 

John  R.  Havis 

VJork  in  preceding  years  had  indicated  that  desiccation  is  an  important 
cause  of  v^inter  injury  of  Ilex  opaoa.   The  effect  of  typical  winter 
environmental  factors  on  stomatal  activity  and  rates  of  drying  in  this 


species  were  studied.   Maximum  stom.atal  opening  occurred  at  relatively 
low  light  intensities  of  1,000  to  2,000  ft-c  and  at  leaf  temperatures 
near  48°F.   Opening  v/as  reduced  at  lower  temperatures,  but  significant 
opening  occurred  at  30°F.   Leaf  water  stress  caused  only  slight  re- 
duction in  openi.ng,  and  the  rate  of  drying  did  not  appear  to  be  af- 
fected.  The  rate  of  drying  of  leaves  was  generally  v;ell  related  to 
vapor  pressure  gradients  and  significant  dehydration  developed  at  leaf 
temperatures  as  low  as  29  to  30°F. 

PLANT  GENETICS  AND  BREEDING 
Genetics  and  Breeding  of  Tomatoes 


William  H.  Lachman  and  Ian  de  la  Roche 


The  inheritance  of  the  "yellow-green"  series  of  chlorophyll  deficient 
mutants  (yg-l  to  yg-6)  v/as  found  to  be  genetically  controlled  and  non- 
allelic. Appropriate  data  gave  evidence  that  (yg-B)  is  located  at 
locus  50  on  chromosome  11.   In  another  experiment,  in  mapping  the 
"neglecta"  mutant,  the  data  indicated  that  neg  is  located  at  locus  29 
on  chromosome  11. 

A  superior  F^  tomato  hybrid,  tentatively  named  "Redman,"  has  been 
developed  and  tested  locally.  This  has  been  submitted  for  trial  to  the 
All -America  Selections  Committee  in  1957. 

A  compound  homozygous  genetic  tester  has  been  developed;  i.e.,  a-1  hi 
3x  USSl'  with  all  mutants  located  on  chromosome  11.   This  will  allow 
for  testcross  analysis  and  a  more  precise  positioning  of  neg  on  the 
chromosome . 

Heat  Treating  Seed  of  T-Cytosterile  C13  Sv;eet  Corn 

William  H.  Lachman 

The  search  for  cold  resistant  sweet  corn  with  very  early  maturing, 
high,  rov;-count  ears  resulted  in  the  development  of  hybrid  "Early 
Golden  Giant"  which  v\7ill  be  introduced  to  the  trade  in  1958.  A  new 
hybrid,  tentatively  named  "Golden  Lustre,"  has  been  entered  in  the 
All-America  Trials  for  1957. 

In  1955,  dry  seed  of  Texas  sterile  inbred  C13T15  was  subjected  to  high 
temperatures  (72-80°C.)  for  1-4-  days.   "Japonica  Striping"  was  abundant 
in  plants  from  the  treatment,  indicating  some  cytoplasmic  effects  but 
pollen  shedding  was  not  induced.   In  1966,  seed  of  T-sterile  lines  of 
C13,  C30  and  Ma  21555  were  held  at  75  and  78°C.  for  10  days.   Seed 
germination  and  plant  vigor  were  affected  adversely,  particularly  at 
78°C.  but  fertility  was  not  changed.   Only  a  few  treated  plants  showed 
the  Japonica  striped  pattern  but  this  was  not  evident  in  the  controls . 

A  composite  has  been  developed  from  several  lines  homozygous  for  pollen 
restoration  in  Texas -sterile  cytoplasm,  and  should  provide  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  germplasra  for  developing  early  and  midseason  inbreds 
to  be  used  as  pollinators  for  cyto-sterile  lines. 


WEED  ECOLOGY 

Ecology  of  Echinochloa 
Crussalli  (L.)  Beauv.  and  Portulaoa  Oleracea 

Jonas  Vengris 

Electron  microscope  procedures  were  used  in  cytological  studies  of 
barnyardgrass  (Echinochloa  crusgalli  (L.)  Beauv.)  chloroplasts  follow- 
ing root  absorption  of  atrazine.   Electromicrographs  of  these  chloro- 
plasts indicate  severe  disruption  of  their  fine  structure  after  periods 
as  short  as  ti<;o  hours .   The  stage  of  growth  at  which  plants  v;ere 
treated  was  of  no  significance  in  determining  changes  at  the  ultra- 
structural  level. 

Studies  of  the  relationship  of  seed  maturity  to  germination  ability 
indicate  that  the  more  mature  seeds  are  most  viable.  However,  barnyard- 
grass seeds  at  an  early  stage  of  ripening  (milk-dought)  have  a  high 
percentage  of  viability. 

Fourteen  year-old  purslane  seeds,  as  well  as  those  freshly  collected, 
were  found  to  be  viable .  Undeveloped  seeds  on  uprooted  purslane  plants 
frequently  develop  into  mature  viable  seeds.  Rooting  of  purslane  stems 
as  a  means  of  propagation  of  this  weed  is  of  limited  importance . 

SOIL  STABILIZATION 

Roadside  Slope  and  Sand  Dune  Stabilization 

John  M.  Zak 

Sweetfern  rhizome  plantings  have  been  found  to  be  quite  useful  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  roadside  cuts  and  fills  and  reducing  maintenance 
costs .   Direct  seeding  of  trees  and  shrubs  under  a  wood-chip  mulch  on 
highway  slopes  shov;s  considerable  promise  as  v^/ell. 

Sand  dune  stabilization  involves  the  use  of  a  variety  of  native  plant 
species.   Beachgrass  plantings  serve  as  an  excellent  means  of  reducing 
sand  movement  but  suitable  methods  of  rapidly  seeding,  obtaining 
germination  and  obtaining  substantial  vegetative  growth  of  well-adapted 
perennial  grass  species  are  needed  and  being  investigated.   Suitable 
types  of  woody  climax  vegetation  are  being  sought  to  follow  the  initial 
grass  cover .   Supported  by  funds  available  from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  VJorks  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads . 

SOIL  CHEMISTRY 

Neutralization  Reactions  in  Acid 
f  ■■■'  Soils  and  Their  Effect  on  Plant  Growth 

John  H.  Baker 

Preliminary  results  show  that  the  rate  of  penetration  of  roots  of 
barley  seedlings  into  eight  acid  soils  was  found  to  be  related  to  the 
manganese  concentration  in  the  displaced  soil  solution  but  was  not 


related  to  the  concentration  of  Al,  Ca,  Mg  or  K  in  the  displaced  soil 
solution.   Although  the  grov;th  of  the  barley  roots  was  reduced  50 
per  cent  in  some  soils,  as  compared  to  grov;th  in  the  control  soil,  the 
growth  of  the  primary  root  of  sweet  corn  was  the  same  in  all  the  soils 
tested. 

Adsorption  of  Pesticides  on  Earth  Materials 
(IVater  Resources  Research  Center  Project  V/R-8) 

John  H.  Baker 

A  study  is  being  made  of  factors  influencing  adsorption  of  the  herbi- 
cide atrazine  (2-Chloro-M--ethylamino-5-isopropylamino-s-triazine)  and 
the  insecticide  diazinon  (0,  O-Diethyl-S-isopropyl-i-r-methyl-e-pyrimi- 
dinyl  phosphorthioate)  on  soils  from  Massachusetts.   Adsorption  of  both 
of  these  compounds  on  the  soils  was  found  to  increase  as  soil  organic 
matter  content  increases.   Other  soil  properties,  such  as  soil  pH,  clay 
content  and  salt  concentration  do  not  seem  to  influence  greatly'  the 
adsorption  of  these  compounds  on  the  soils  studied.   Soil  properties, 
such  as  pH  and  clay  content,  may  influence  the  stability  of  diazinon 
in  soils.   Diazinon  was  found  to  be  degraded  by  chemical  hydrolysis 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  (Al  saturated)  clay  sus- 
pension than  in  water  at  the  same  pH.   Hydrolysis  of  the  compound  was 
slower,  however,  in  a  neutral  (Ca  saturated)  clay  suspension  than  in 
water. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 
Thomas  W,  Fox,  Head 

Research  activity  coordijiated  with  the  graduate  programs  of  the  de- 
partment has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  major  areas  of  departmental 
emphasis  and  effort.  The  year  1956-57  has  been  a  highly  productive 
one,  with  40  publications  published  in  scientific  journals. 

The  research  progreim  has  benefited  from  the  ambitious  and  creative 
studies  of  our  graduate  students  and  post-doctoral  scholars . 
Dr.  Gustavus  Currie,  a  post-doctoral,  with  Dr.  Donald  L.  Black  V7as 
partially  supported  by  a  University  biomedical  grant.  In  addition,  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  work  in  physiology  of  reproduction  was  made 
by  designating  Dr.  Donald  L.  Black,  Principal  Scientist,  Laboratory 
for  Reproductive  Physiology. 

Research  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  the  Population 
Council,  and  from  industrial  sources  totaled  $264-,  678 .  00.   These  grants 
supporting  the  basic  research  of  the  department  provide  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  our  research  endeavors. 

ANIMAL  DISEASES 

Infectious  Diseases  Affecting  Reproduction 
in  Cattle  With  Emphasis  on  Leptospirosis  and  Viral  Diseases 

(Hatch  Project  No,  158,  and 
National  Institutes  of  Health) 

Russell  E.  Smith  and  lona  M.  Reynolds 

Studies  on  experimentally  produced  leptospiral  infection  in  ruminants 
and  the  subsequent  effect  on  abortion.  A  fluorescent  antibody 
technique  for  the  identification  of  leptospiral  infection  has  been  de- 
veloped for  use  in  experimental  studies  and  in  diagnosis. 

Salmonellosis  of  Poultry 

(Hatch  Project  No.  278,  and 

National  Institutes  of  Health) 

Glenn  H.  Snoeyenbos 

Methods  of  detecting  Salmonella  in  poultry  and  poultry  products.  De- 
termination of  the  time  and  temperature  necessary  to  kill  Salmonella  in 
feeds .   Studies  of  the  virulence  and  dynamics  of  infection  of  Salmonella 
in  chicken  flocks. 


Avian  Lymphomatosis 
(Hatch  Project  No.  203) 

Martin  Sevoian  and  Knut  M.  Anderson 

Determination  of  the  pathogenesis  and  epizootiology  of  neurolymphoma- 
tosis,  including  the  study  of  the  etiologic  agent  through  growth  in 
chicken  embryos,  young  chicks  and  in  tissue  culture.   The  isolation  of 
the  JM  virus  responsible  for  an  acute  form  of  lymphomatosis  in  chickens 
represents  a  significant  contribution  of  this  project.   Characteriza- 
tion of  the  virus  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  vaccine  is  being 
continued . 

Respiratory  Diseases  of  Poultry 

(Hatch  Project  No.  Ill,  and 

the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture) 

Olga  M.  Olesiuk  and  David  Roberts 

Studies  on  the  modes  of  transmission  of  Mycoplasma  gallisepticum  with 
emphasis  on  egg  transmission  and  direct  or  indirect  contact  under 
different  environments .  Investigations  on  the  response  of  Mycoplasma 
gallisepticum  to  medication  and  the  feasibility  of  eradication  of  the 
disease  from  poultry  breeding  flocks.   Egg  transmission  has  been  sho\7n 
to  occur,  the  latency  or  carrier  state  of  the  organisms  follovjing  in- 
fection has  been  determined,  and  eradication  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
feasible  method  of  control  of  the  disease. 


ANIMAL  GENETICS 

The  Genetic  and  Environmental  Aspects  of  Total 
Solids,  Solids-Not-Fat  and  Its  Components  in  Milk 

(Hatch  Project  No.  177) 

Stanley  N.  Gaunt  and  Frank  N.  Dickinson 

Studies  to  determine  the  repeatability  and  heritability  of  milk  consti- 
tuents and  the  genetic  and  phenotypic  correlations  between  ntilk  consti- 
tuents and  milk  yield  in  dairy  cattle.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
environmental  factors  affecting  milk  composition  and  the  laboratory 
methods  for  the  determination  of  milk  composition.  Reliable  estimates 
of  heritability  for  these  traits  have  been  established  and  laboratory 
methods  for  the  determination  of  milk  composition  have  been  developed. 

The  Performance  of  Populations  of  the 

Domestic  Fowl  as  Influenced  by  Heritable  Physiological 

Traits  and  by  Genes  With  Knot-m  Pleiotropic  Effects 

(Hatch  Project  No.  233) 

J.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.  and  Thomas  W.  Fox 

A  study  of  the  pleiotropic  effects  of  certain  genes  influencing  melani- 
zation  and  mophological  traits  in  the  domestic  fowl.  The  gene  for  rose 
comb  has  been  shoi\m  to  drastically  reduce  the  viability  of  gametes  pro- 
duced by  homozygotes .  Recessive  white  reduces  growth  rate  and  a  series 


of  alleles  concerned  with  melanization  affect  viability .  These  studies 
are  being  extended  using  the  JM  virus  to  determine  if  the  differential 
mortality  observed  is  associated  with  genetic  resistance  to  leucosis . 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

Pituitary  and  Ovarian  Function  in  Relation  to  Fertility 

(National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  Population  Council) 

Donald  L.  Black,  Joseph  W.  McDaniel,  and  Gustavus  Currie 

An  investigation  of  the  role  of  the  pituitary  gland  and  hypothalamus  in 
ovulation  and  corpus  luteum  formation  and  function.  Histological  and 
histochemical  studies  of  the  corpus  luteum  have  been  completed  through 
the  entire  bovine  estrus  cycle.   In  addition,  the  physiology  of  the 
uterus  and  oviduct  in  the  fertilization  process  and  embryo  survival  is 
actively  being  investigated. 

Thyroid  Physiology  in  Chickens  and  Turkeys 

(Hatch  Project  No.  159) 

William  J.  Mellen  and  Albert  J.  Farrington 

A  study  of  the  value  of  plasma  PBl    level  as  a  criterion  of  thyroid' 
state  in  chickens  and  turkeys.  An  endocrine  physiology  survey  of  two 
lines  selected  for  early  rapid  and  slo\^?  rate  of  growth  has  been  com- 
pleted during  the  year.   The  role  of  the  pituitary  gland  in  determining 
the  differential  gro^vth  rate  bet\^een  the  two  lines  is  currently  under 
study . 

ANimL  NUTRITION 

Endocrine  Physiology  Associated  With  Nutritional- 
Environmental  Interactions  in  Chickens ,  Turkeys 

and  Japanese  Quail 
(Hatch  Project  No.  250) 

Donald  L.  Anderson 

A  study  of  the  value  of  Se-75  uptake  by  parathyroid  tissue  as  an  assay 
of  calcium  metabolism  in  avian  species.   This  research  includes  the 
effects  of  modified  environments  on  calcium  metabolism  and  on  para- 
thyroid and  adrenal  function. 

Ruminant  Digestion 

Sidney  J.  Lyford,  Jr.  and  Heinrich  Fenner 

A  study  of  pectin  digestibility,  the  sites  of  pectin  digestion  and 
pectinase  enzymes . 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Feed,  Fertilizer  Laws,  Seed  Laboratory 


Gersten,  Bertram,  and  Vlach,  E.  F. 

Cooperation  with  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences: 

1.  Leaf  tissue  analyses. 

2 .  Types  of  lime  materials  best  suited  to  control  atmosphere 
of  stored  apples . 

Kuzmeski,  John  W. 

Cooperation  with  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Entomology'  on  re- 
search project  involving  pesticide  residues  in  or  on  agricultural 
crops. 

Rice ,   VJilliam  N . 

1.  Has  lectured  to  students  in  Turf  Management  and  Agrostology. 

2.  Served  as  member  of  advisory  committee  for  two  Master's  theses 
programs  (both  in  Forestry) . 

Smith,  C.  Tyson 

1.  On  Thesis  Committee  (Master's),  Richard  Callahan,  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  and  Entomology.  V/o.rk  under  Professor  Smith's 
supervision  involved  research  in  gas  chromatography  of  pesticide 
residues  in  eggs  and  chicken  tissues . 

2.  Consultant  for  Thesis  Committee  (Master's)  of  Roderick  Smith, 
Department  of  Forestry  and  V/ildlife  Management.   Subject: 
"Pesticide  Residue  Effects  on  Larval  Marine  Fish"  (by  gas 
chromatography) . 

3 .  Cooperated  with  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Entomology  in 
determination  of  pesticide  residues  and  in  some  research  on 
methodology  for  the  gas  chromatographic  determination  of  pesti- 
cide residues . 


Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

The  control  programs  of  the  department  continue  to  be  a  significant 
public  service  function.   The  productivity  of  the  Mastitis  Laboratory 
has  doubled  from  the  18,000  sample  level  of  195i|-65.   However,  we  still 
have  a  backlog  of  dairymen  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  program.   The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  requested  that  a  new  program  of 
testing  for  Mycogilasma  galliseptictim  be  initiated  on  July  1,  1957.   This 
testing  service  will  place  additional  stress  on  our  laboratory  resources 
and  v\?ill  require  additional  funds . 


STATUTORY  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


Responsibility  for  enforcing  various  state  statutes 
regulating  the  composition  and  use  of  feeds,  fertil- 
izers, seeds,  milk  dairy  testing  glassware,  licensing 
of  milk  truck  drivers,  and  the  diagnosing  of  certain 
diseases  of  poultry,  cattle  and  elm  trees  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  General  Court. 

The  Experiment  Station  administers  these  statutory 
regulations  designed  to  (1)  protect  the  health  of 
humans  and  animals,  (2)  the  consumer  from  buya.ng 
products  not  conforming  to  the  manufacturer's  guaran- 
tee or  potentially  harmful  to  animals,  and  (3)  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  any  potential  hazard  to  man  and 
animals  because  of  the  use  of  pesticides  on  crops  and 
drugs  in  feed. 


PULLORUM  CONTROL 
MASTITIS  CONTROL 
SHADE  TREE  LABORATORIES 
FERTILIZER  INSPECTION 
FEEDSTUFFS  INSPECTION 
SEED  INSPECTION 
DAIRY  LAWS 


PULLORUM  CONTROL 
Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

In  the  1955-1966  testing  season,  275  chicken,  tur-key  and  pheasant 
flocks  were   tested,  representing  514,94'-!-  samples.  No  pullorum  nor 
fowl  typhoid  infection  was  found  among  the  commercial  breeding  flocks 
tested.   Pullorum  infection  was  detected  in  n5.ne  fancier  flocks  and 
one  large  commercial  egg  flock  which  v.'as  tested.   In  addition,  the 
diagnostic  service  found  pullorum  infection  in  one  small  commercial 
egg  flock,  and  fowl  typhoid  infection  in  another  small  egg  flock. 
The  infection  has  been  eliminated  in  these  flocks  by  either  retesting 
or  by  depopulation. 

Paratyphoid  infection  was  detected  in  five  chicken  flocks  tested 
for  pullorum  disease.   Salmonella  t^'phiinurium  was  isolated  from  ti'7o 
of  the  flocks,  and  there  was  one  isolation  each  of  S_.  enteritidis, 
^-  heidelberg  and  S_.  typhimurium  var .  Copenhagen. 

MASTITIS  CONTROL 
Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1966,  105,641  milk  samples  were  tested 
for  mastitis.   Of  this  number,  102,090  ;'7ere  from  220  private  herds, 
1-,190  from  five  state  herds,  180  from  too  county  herds,  and  181  were 
tested  on  an  experimental  basis.   Fifty-six  of  79  herds  on  initial 
test  were   found  positive  for  Str .  agalactiae  with  28%  of  the  cows  in- 
fected.  Thirty-four  herds  were  freed. 

A  total  \of  123  annual  or  semiannual  tests  v;as  made  on  99  herds 
that  had  been  Str .  agalactiae-free .   Eleven  herds  v\;ere  found  to  have 
become  infected,  nine  of  them  by  the  addition  of  purchased 


replacements.   In  one  herd  a  home-raised  heifer  reintroduced  this  in- 
fection upon  freshening,  and  in  one  instance  the  sour'ce  was  not 
determined. 

Nocardla  mastitis  v.'as  found  in  two  more  herds  in  the  state,  which 
brings  the  total  of  such  infected  premises  to  29  since  1953. 

An  outbreal<  of  Mycoplasma  (PPLO)  mastitis  occurred  in  a  large-scale 
dairy  operation  that  involves  the  frequent  introduction  of  cattle 
purchased  from  out-of-state  sources.  , 

Favorable  results  were  obtained  in  the  trial  treatment  of  mastitis 
infections  in  dry  cows,  using  two  intramammary  infusions  a  week  apart 
containing  100,000  u  of  penicillin  and  500  mg  of  f uraltadone .   Apparent 
cures  resulted  in  83%  of  IIM-  infections  treated.   Staphylococcic  in- 
fections were  found  to  be  more  refractory  than  those  due  to  strepto- 
cocci . 

SHADE  TREE  LABOMTORIES 

The  chief  basis  for  "field  and  laboratory  V'/or'k  in  connection  with 
the  Dutch  elm  disease  and  other  shade  tree  diseases  and  insects"  under 
state  law  is  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

For  the  report  year  19  66-67,  the  Laboratories  made  between  10,000 
and  15,000  elm  biopsies  and  handled  1,000  inquiries  on  many  of  more 
than  100  other  kinds  of  trees .  Related  field  studies  in  cooperation 
with  municipal  tree  departments  were  conducted  simultaneously. 

An  especially  important  diagnosis  centers  around  investigation  of 
any  treatment  represented  to  cure  the  Dutch  elm  disease.   Control 
service  checks  on  materials  and  techniques  advocated  in  the  Commonwealth 


currently  being  evaluated  are:  1.  a  soil-injected  chemical  proposed 
for  control  of  Dutch  elm  disease,  2.  a  fertilizer  said  not  to  injure 
trees  if  mixed  with  the  soil  put  around  their  roots  at  time  of  trans- 
planting, 3.  the  assumption  that  planting  too  deep  injures  maple  trees, 
and  4-.  the  assumption  that  girdling  by  their*  o\'m  roots  injures  maple 
trees , 

The  control  activities  of  the  Laboratories  are  chiefly  a  direct 
service  to  the  351  Municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  De- 
partments as  well  as  to  homeov^mers,  including  the  saving  to  taxpayers 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  preventing  fraudulent,  vvorthless  or  de- 
structive treatment  of  v.'ealth  in  trees  common  to  the  state.  Related 
expenditures  by  municipalities  alone  for  tree  programs  exceed  $5,000,000 
annually.  The  original  legislation  to  establish  the  program  at  the 
University  v\7as  sponsored  by  municipal  officials  and  conservation  com- 
modity groups.  ' 

Within  the  framework  of  the  University,  the  research  on  tr'ee  pest 
programs  and  the  teaching  program  in  arboriculture  are  outgrowths  of 
the  original  shade  tree  control  program  and  all  are  still  closely 
correlated. 

FERTILIZER  INSPECTION 
Fertilizer  Control  Service  Staff 
In  carrying  out  the  General  Laws  providing  for  the  inspection  and 
sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  lime  products,  650  samples  were 
processed  during  the  year  1965-56.  The  laboratory  also  processed  1,000 
samples  of  both  fertilizer  and  feed  for  state  institutions. 

The  law  provides,  in  part,  that  1.   all  fertilizers  shall  be 


labeled  showing  (a)  net  weight,  (b)  name,  brand  or-  trade-mark  and  grade, 
(c)  name  and  address  of  manufactuer,  and  (d)  the  guaranteed  plant  food 
content;  and  2.   all  fertilizers  and  lime  products  shall  be  subject  to 
sampling  and  analysis . 

FEEDSTUFFS  INSPECTION 
Feed  Control  Service  Staff 

A  total  of  1,195  official  samples  of  commercial  feedstuffs,  including 
972  nonmedicated  and  223  medicated  feeds,  were  inspected  during  the 
latest  report  year  1955-55.   Of  these  1,195  samples,  66  or  5.5%  were 
found  to  be  deficient.   In  addition,  the  feed  laboratoi''y  processed  1,000 
samples  of  both  feed  and  fertilizer  for  state  institutions . 

Pesticide  residue  determinations  were  made  on  most  of  the  ingredi- 
ents and  on  some  mixed  feeds .  While  many  of  the  feeds  tested  contained 
pesticide  residues,  the  amounts  found  in  most  instances  were  considered 
insignificant.  Many  samples  tested  contained  no  detectable  residues. 

A  highlight  of  the  feed  inspection  pi^'ogram  in  general  is  the  com- 
missioning of  state  feed  control  officials  as  officers  of  the  FDA  by 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration.   Because  of  the  large  number 
of  drags  used  in  feeds  for  a  multiplicity  of  purposes,  this  new  era  of 
closer  cooperation  bet"V';een  federal  and  state  agencies  is  beginning. 
This  is  necessary  to  insure  as  much  as  possible  that  no  drug  residues 
harmful  to  human  health  shall  appear  in  human  foods. 

SEED  INSPECTION 
Seed  Control  Service  Staff 
Tests  and  analyses  were  made  on  2,257  samples  of  seeds  from  com- 
mercial suppliers  and  others  to  determine  seed  quality  during  1965-55. 


Additionally,  2,4-00  germination  tests  were  made  (including  334-  com- 
ponents of  mixtures  from  samples  submitted) . 

A  total  of  218  purity  tests,  18  field  tests,  and  85  other  tests 
(identification  and  research)  also  were  made. 

In  February  of  19  67  a  one-day,  4-hour  short  course  was  conducted 
for  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  seed  inspectors.   The 
purpose  of  the  course  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants 
to  gain  an  insight  into  their  work  with  a  personal  objective  of  be- 
coming more  efficient  seed  inspectors . 

Course  content  included;  1.   Study  of  Massachusetts  Seed  Act 
(labeling  prohibitions,  enforcement),  2.   T}ie  Seed  Inspector's  Role 
(sampling,  examination  for  requirements,  check  list,  stop-sale  action) , 
and  3.   The  Seed  Laboratory's  Role. 

DAIRY  LAWS 
Dairy  Laws  Control  Service  Staff 
Duties  of  the  staff  under  provisions  of  the  laws  are: 

1.  Calibrate  for"  accuracy  all  apparatus  such  as  pipettes  and  milk 
test  bottles  used  by  inspectors  either  in  Public  Health 
Laboratories  or  in  laboratories  testing  milk  and  cream  when 
tests  are  used  as  a  basis  for  selling  milk  or  cream.  About 
5,000  pieces  of  glassware  were  tested  during  the  year. 

2.  Inspect  once  a  year  all  centrifuges  used  in  above  laboratories 
in  making  tests . 

3.  Issue  certificates  of  coinpetency  in  testing  milk  and  cream  to 
those  v;ho  pass  examination  given  by  the  Experiment  Station 
inspector  or  who  pass  the  short  course  given  by  Stocl<bridge  School, 


■4-.   Issue  licenses  for  measuring,  sampling  and  accepting  raw  bulk 
milk  from  a  producer  at  a  dairy  farm  to  those  who  pass  an 
exajnination  given  either  by  the  Experiment  Station  inspector 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Food  Science  and  Technology  Department. 


DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORIES 

The  College  of  Agriculture  provides  veterinary  diag- 
nostic services  for  poultry  and  large  animals .  These 
services  are  built-in,  nonstatutory  services  as 
differentiated  from  the  Control  Programs  required  by 
state  law.   The  Diagnostic  Laboratories  v;ork  primarily 
with  individuals  on  a  problem-solving  basis  as  the 
need  arises.  Most  of  the  poultry  diagnostic  work  is 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences 
at  Waltham.   Both  poultry  and  large  animal  diagnostic 
services  are  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
and  Animal  Sciences  at  the  University  in  Amherst. 
This  combined  report  presents  individually  the  activi~ 
ties  of  both  departments . 


SUMMARY 
POULTRY 
LARGE  ANIMAL 


Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences,  Amlierst; 
and  Department  of  Environmental- Sciences,  V'Jaltham 


SUMMARY 

During  the  calendar  year  January  1,  1966  through  December  31,  1956  a 
total  of  8,685  avian  and  mammalian  specimens  in  1,127  consignments 
was  submitted  for>  laboratory  examination.   Specimens  submitted  were 
as  f  ollov;s : 

AVIAN 

Chicken 

Tur]<.ey 

Pheasant 

Duck 

Miscellaneous 


Amherst 

Walt ham 

2,790 

i|,170 

50 

266 

26 

8 

89 

23 

353 

MAMMALIAN 

Cattle 

532 

Sheep 

30 

Swine 

70 

Horses 

69 

Miscellaneous 

(18  species) 

93 

52 


### 


DEPARTT-IENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 
Walthara,  Massachusetts 

REPORT  OF  DIAGNOSTIC  LABOR^.TORY 


AVIAN 

Chicken  Diagnoses  (^A70  Specimens) 


Acariasis 

Ascariasis 

Aspergillosis 

Avian  encephalomyelitis  (Epidemic  tremor) 

Avian  vibrionic  hepatitis 

Blepharoconjunctivitis 

Cannibalism 

Capillariasis  (C.  obsignate) 

Carbon  monoxide  poisoning 

Chronic  respiratory  disease 

Coccidiosis 

Colibacillosis 

Dermatitis 

Enteritis 
Enterohepatitis 

Fatty  liver 
Fruity  husbandry 
Formaldehyde  toxicity 
Fowl  cholera 

Gout,  visceral 

Gumboro  disease  (Nephrosis  syndrome) 

Heat  prostration 
Hemangioma 

Inanition 

Infectious  bronchitis 
Infectious  laryngotracheitis 
Infectious  synovitis 

Lymphomatosis,  neural 
Lymphomatosis,  visceral 

Molt,  physiologic 

Nephrosis 
No  diagnosis 
Normal 


Number  of 
Diagnoses 


3 
5 
2 
6 
1 


2 

22 

4 


0.-U    i*-20   20+ 
weeks  weeks  weeks 


1 
5 


1 
9 


3 
5 
1 
1 
1 


3 

3 

25 

1 

24 

2 

1 

1 

58 

27 

31 

65 

3 

30 

32 

46 

11 

18 

17 

A 
9 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

11 

3 

8 

1 
3 

1 
^3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

9 

4 

5 

11 

7 

4 

130 

48 

82 

3 
4 


1 

10 


Chicken  Diagnoses  (continued) 


Number  of  0-4     A-20    20+ 
Diggnoses  weeks   \v^eeks   veeks 


Osteomalsci? 
Osteopetrosis 

Paratyphoid  (7  serotypes) 

Pediculosis 

Peritonitis,  post-operative 

Perosis 

Plantar  necrosis 

Prolapsus 

Proteus  infection 

Pullorum  disease 

Respiratory  infection 
Ruptured  gastrocnemius  tendon 

Salt  poisoning 
Streptococcosis 
Suffocation 
Sulfaquinoxaline  toxicity 

Taeniasis 

Toxemia 

Traumatism 

Ulcerative  enteritis  (Quail  disease) 

Vitamin  D  deficiency 

l;ater  deprivation 


1 
3 

10 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
1 

2 
3 
1 
3 

1 
3 
3 

1 

2 

2 


1 
1 


4 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 

2 

3 
6 


3 
1 


1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 


Turkey  Diagnoses  (266  Specimens) 

Aneurism,  dissecting 
Arthritis,  staphylococcal 
Ascariasis 
Asphyxiation 

Cannibalism 
Coccidiosis 
Colibacillosis 

Enteritis 

Enterohepatitis 

Erysipelas 

Fov7l  cholera 

Fov.'l  pox  vaccination 

Gout,  visceral 

Hepatitis,  viral 
Hepato-granulomatosis 
Histostat  toxicity 
Hock  disease 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 


1 
I 
1 
2 


Turkey  Diagnoses  (continued) 


Inanition 
Infectious  sinusitis 

No  diagnosis 
Normal 

Paratyphoid  (3  serotypes) 
Peritonitis 

Round-heart  disease 

Staphylococcosis 

Transmissible  enteritis 
Traumatism 

Vitamin  D  deficiency 


Number  of   0-4     4-20   20-:- 
Diagnoses   weeks   weeks  weeks 


1 
6 

2 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

6 
1 


4 
1 


1 
1 

1 


Crackle  Diagnoses  (161  Specimens) 

Aspergillosis 

No  diagnosis 

Syngamus  trachea  infection 

Toxemia 


4 
2 
3 
1 


1 
2 


3 
2 


Duck  Diagnoses  (89  Specimens) 

Avian  tuberculosis 

Frostbite 

Malnutrition 

Paratyphoid 

Peritonitis 

Traumatism 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 


Cowbird  Diagnoses  (57  Specimens) 

No  diagnosis 
Paratyphoid 
Traumatism,  internal 


1 
6 
1 


4 
1 


Starling  Diagnoses  (38  Specimens) 

Aspergillosis 

Enteritis 

Erysipelas 

No  diagnosis 

Taeniasis 

Toxemia 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 

1 
1 


Pigeon  Diagnoses  (29  Specimens) 


Number' of 
Diagnoses 


0-4 

vjeeks 


4-20 

weeks 


201- 
V7eeks 


Abscess 

Ascariasis 

Aspergillosis 

Hemorrhage,  pulmonary 

Normal 

Ornithostrongylus  quadrirediatus 

Paratyphoid 

Pediculosis 

Pigeon  pox 

Pneumonia 

Respiratory  infection 

Staphylococcosis 

Toxemia 

Traumatism 

Trichomoniasis 

Pheasant  Diagnoses  (25  Specimens) 

No  diagnosis 
Pulmonary  edema 
Traumatism,  head 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 


Robin  Diagnoses  (19  Specimens) 

Capillariasis 

Colibacillosis 

DDT  toxicity,  tentative 

No  diagnosis 

Pasteiirellosis 

Syngamus  trachea  infection 

Taeniasis 

Herrin^"   gull  Diagnoses    (10  Specimens) 

Malnutrition 
No  dir.gnosis 
Taenic-.'iis 
Trau:r.a;ism,   head 
Traua.iit.ism,    internal 


3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 


1 
1 
1 

1 
2 


3 
1 

4 

1 
1 

4 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 


Parakeet  Diagnoses  (8  Specimens) 

Acariasis 

Enteritis 

Enteritis,  hemorrhagic 

Gout,  articular 

N3oplaf-m,  unidentified 

No  diagnosis 

Peritonitis 


Mourning  dove  Diagnoses  (6  Specimens) 


Number  of   0-4    4-20   20+ 

Diagnoses   weeks  weeks  v;eeks 


Aspergillosis 
No  diagnosis 
Toxemia 
Trichomoniasis 

Quail  Diagnoses  (17  Soeciiaens) 

Quail  bronchitis 

Quail  disease  (Ulcerative  enteritis) 

Canary  Diagnoses  (4  Specimens) 

DDT  toxicity,  tentative 
No  diagnosis 
Pneumonia 

Chukar  partridge  Di?.gnose5  (2  Specimens) 

Enterchepatitis 
Paratyphoid 

House  ?parrov  Diagnoses  (2  Specimens) 

Coccidiosis 
Paratyphoid 


1 
1 


2 
1 


MAMMALT.AN 

Rabbit  Diagnoses  (44  Specimens) 

Cirrhosis 

Coccic.L.osis 

Enter:  .:is 

Impac'iion,  stomach 

Mastitis 

Muco:-'-  -^^nteritis 


1 
5 
,1 
1 
1 
1 


5 
1 


1 
1 
1 


Guinea  pi:;  Dia2:nosis  (8  Specimens) 
Streptococcosis 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  AND  ANIML  SCIENCES 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORIES 


Report  of  the  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory 

Number  of     O-k-         4-20 
Chicken  Diagnoses  (2,790  Specimens)   Diagnoses    weeks   weeks 


20+ 
vieeks 


-  -   ■  ■    - 

Adenocarcinoma 

Ascariasic 

Aspergillosis 

Avian  encephalomyelitis 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Bronchitis,  infectious 
Bumblefoot 

1 
1 

1 

Cannibalism 

Capillariasis 

Chronic  respiratory  disease 

Coccidiosis 

Colibacillosis 

Conjunctivitis 

2 

6 
12 
17 

4 

1 

12 
17 

1 

• 

Enteritis,  unidentified 
Enteritis,  ulcerative 
Enterohepatitis 

1 
2 
6 

1 

2 
2 

Gout,  visceral 

1 

1 

Hemangioma 

1 

Injury,  mechanical 
Injury,  debeaking 

4 
2 

1 

Laryngotracheitis,  infectious 
Leukosis  complex 

neural 

visceral 

4 

30 
27 

17 
7 

13 
20 

Management  problem 


Nephrosis 
No  diagnosis 
Normal 


1 
12 

10 


1 

10 
8 


Omphalitis 


Number  of  0-4     4-20     20+ 
Chicken  Diagnoses  (Continued)         Diap.noses    v:'eeks    yeeks   v;eeks 

Paralysis,  trEinient  1                                      1 

Paratyphoid  10         2       2      6 

Paratyphoid  negative  i         3       11 

Pediculosis  2                      2 

Pullorum  disease  1         1 
Pullorura  diseaoa  called  in: 

negative  23                     23 

positive  9                     9 

Respiratory  infection,  unidentified  5                14 

Rickets  1         1 

Staphylococcosis  2                11 

Starvation  1         t       1 

Synovitis,  infectious  7                5      2 

Traumatism  1         1                * 

Unfit  for  examination  2                      2 

Vaccination  reaction  1                1 

VJound  infection            "1  1 

Turkey  Diagnoses  (50  specimens) 

Airsacculitis  1         1 

Aneurism,  dissecting  1               1 

Blepharitis  1                     1 

Colibaciliosis  1                1 

Chronic  respiratory  disease  2               11 

Enteritis,  infectious  .1         1 

Enterohepatitis  2               2 

No  diagnosis  A         3            1 

Normal  1         1 

Paratyphoid  1                     1 

Pullorum  disease  -  called  in  negative   1  1 

Respiratory  infection  1  1 
puck  Diagnoses  (8  speci.-iens) 

Paratyphoid  ,  1  1 
Geese  Diagnoses  (7  specimens) 

Lead  poisoning  1                      1 


Miscellaneous  (46  specimens) 
Peafcv;!  (1  specimen) 

Enterohepatitis 
Pigeon  (1  specimen) 

Impacted  crop 
Quail  (14  specimens) 

Exposure 
Sparrow  (1  specimen) 

Mechanical  injury 
Guinea  Pigs  (1  specimen) 

Pneumonia 
Mink  (10  specimens) 

Cystitis,  nephritis 
Rabbits  (18  specimens) 

Enteritis 

Mucoid  enteritis 
Subcutaneous  abscesses 


Total 


1 
1 
1 


Kumber  of  accessions 
Number  of  specimens 


254     Poultry  accessions         248 
(Chicken,  Turkey,  Duck,  Geese) 
2901      Poultry  specinens  2872 


Report  of  the  Large  Animal  Diagnostic  Laboratory 
January  1,  I966  -  December  31,  I966 


Accessions  LI  -  L252 


Types  of.  Examinations 


Bacteriology 

Hematology 

Histopathology 

Parasitology 

Postmortem 

Pregnancy 

Serology 

Blood  Agglutination 

Mucus  Agglutination 

Serum  Neutralization 
Toxicology 
Miscellaneous 

Animal  Inoculation 

Antibiotic  Sensitivity 
■  ilntotaology 

Fluorescent  Antibody  Technique 

Icteric  Index 

PPLO  Culture 

Rabies  Examination  (Mass.  Dept,  Pub.  Kealth) 

Semen  Examination 

Urinalysis 

Urinary  Crlculi 

Virology  (Tissue  Culture) 


200 
20 
52 
73 

143 
17 

476 

3 

200 

15 

13 
2 
1 

37 
1 
4 

10 
1 
3 
1 

24 


Diggnoses 


Bovine  (129  Accegsions: 


Abortion,  bet?  streptococcus 
"   ,  coliforra 

"   »  Leptospira  S££.  (F.A.) 

"   ,  leptospirosis  suspicious 

"   >  Listeria  monocytogenes 

"   ,  non-specific 

"   ,  ti'jins 
Blood  culture  -  negative 

Calf  septiceipia  (colibacillosts;  calf  scours) 
Enterotoxetnia,  presumptive 
Fecal  culture  -  negative  for  salmonella 
Icterus,  unknown  etiology 
Joint  fluid  culture  -  negative  for  anaerobes 


1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 

22 
2 

.1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Bovine  Con't. 


Mange,  Chorioptos  bovis 
Mycology  -  negative  for  ringworm 
Myositis,  eosinophilic 
No  diagnosis 
Parasitology  -  negative 
PneuTfloenteritis 
Pneumonia,  P.  l}eH2i^.£i£S 
Poisoning,  arsenic 
••    ,  lead 
"    ,  nitrates 
Preputial  6V7ab  culture  -  negative  for  pathogens 
Respiratory  infection,  unidentified  viral  agent 
Serology 

Leptospirosis  blood  agglutination 

Vibriosis  mucus  agglutination 

IBR  serum  neutralization 

BVD  serum  neutralization 
Shipping  fever 
Stillborn,  dystocia 
Teratoma 

Toxicology  -  negative 
Unsatisfactory  specimen 
Urine  culture  -  negative  for  leptospirosis 


Pos, 

Susp. 

Keg. 

19 

10 

379 

408 

3 

3 

22 

88 

110 

48 

42 

90 

10 


Ovine 


Abscess,  C.  pyogenes 

Arthritis,  suppurative,  C. 

Colibacillosis 

Hematoperitoneura;  injury 

Hemonchosis 

Listeriosis 

Mastitis,  Corynbacteriuin  S£p. 

Milk  cheese  culture  -  negative  for  Brucella 

Mouth  svjab  -  culture  negative 

No  diagnosis 

Normal 

Pneumonia,  P.  hemolytica 

"    ,  hemorrhagic 
Pododermatitis,  negative  for  fungi 
Semen,  normal 
Serology 

Leptospirosis  blood  agglutination  -  negative 
Stillborn 

Unsatisfactory  specimen 
Urolithiasis 


Cpprine  (6  accessions;  7  specimens) 


Abscess,  sternal,  C.  pyogenes 
Anemia,  undetermined  origin 


1 

2 


Caprine  Con't. 

Meningoencephalitis  1 

Parasitology  -  negative  1 

Parasitology  -  nsgative  for  mites  and  parasites  ova  I 

Poisoning,  arsenic  1 


Porelne  (23  accessions; 

Abortion,  coliforra  1 

Bone  marrov?,  culture  negative  for  pathogens  1 

Edema  disease  1 

Hypoglycemia,  (presumptive)  1 

Lyngworms  V7ith  pneumonia  (P.  inultocida)  2 

Meningitis,  S^.  enteridltj.£  2 

Milk  fever,  presumptive.  ■   1 

Kecrobacillosis,  presumptive  -  culture  negative  1 

No  diagnosis  1 

Parasitology  negative  1 

Pneumonia  1 

Salmonellosis,  S^.  typhi-suis  1 

Serology  Pos,   Susp.   Neg. 

Leptospirosis  blood  agglutination  5      6     50   61 

"Shivering"  pigs  2 

Unsatisfactory  specimen  ,1 


Equine  (34  accessions;  69  specimens) 

Abortion,  non-specific  1 

"   »  S t r .  zooepidemicus  2 

Abscess,  hemolytic  staphyloccus  1 

"   ,  non-hemolytic  staphyloccus  1 

Ascariasis  5 

"      and  strongylidosis  6 

Cervical  sv/ab  -  culture  negative  for  pathogens  4 

Hematology,  leucopenia  1 

"     ,  lymphocytosis  1 

"     ,  neutrophilia  1 

"     ,  normal  2 

Mycology,  ringworm  negative  I 

No  diagnosis  2 

Poisoning,  lead  -  chronic  1 

Pregnancy  test,  mouse  biologic  -  positive  12;  negative  5  17 

Serology 

Leptospirosis  agglutination  test  •>  negative            3 

Strongylidosis  26 

Unsatisfactory  1 

Urinalysis  -  normal  1 


Canine  (I5  accessions;  I5  specimens) 

Cystic  endometrial  hyperplasia  1 

Dermal  cysts  1 

Hematuria  1 

Hemorrhage ,  pulmonary  1 

Parasitology  -  negative  for  ringworm  1 

Toxicology  -  negative  1 
Tumors : 

Adenocarcinoma  3 

Adenoma,  perianal  gland  1 

Basal  cell  carcinom.a  2 

Histiccytoraa  1 

Melanom  1 

Sebaceous  gland  carcinoma  1 


Feline  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Llposarco:ca  with  concomitant  Infiemmation  1 

Bat  (5  accessions;  5  epecimens). 
Rabies  negative  (Mass.  Dept.  Pub.  Health)  5 

Chinchillas  (2  accessions;  5  specimensj^ 
Ketosis  (presumptive)  5 

Chipmunks  0,^g£^c_gssions ;  7  specimens^) 

Cecal  hemorrhage,  unknoxm  etiology  1 

Ko  diagnosis  1 

English  Deer  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Toxicology  -  negative  1 

Fox  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Rabies  negative  C'lass.  Dept.  Pub.  Health)  1 

Guinea  Pig  (2  accessions;  12  specimens) 

Streptococcosis  1 

Toxicity,  penicillin  9 


Rabbit  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Pasteurellosis 

Monkey  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Negative  for  tuberculosis 

Opossum  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Multiple  fractures 

Polar  Bear  (1  accession;  1  speciman) 
Autolysis;  negative  for  pathogenic  anaerobes 

Racoon  (2  accessions;  2  specirtiens) 
Rabies  negative  (Mass.  Dept.  Pub.  Health) 

Rat  (1  accession;  1  specimen) 
Pneumonia  J  D.  pneumoniae 

Skunk  (2  accessions;  2  specimens) 
Rabies  negative  (Mass.  Dept.  Fvib,   Health) 

Miscellaneous  (1  accession;  Many  specimens) 
Insect  identification  -  meal  moths 


Summary  of  Salmonella  Isolates  Obtained  from  Specimens  Submitted 

to  Diagnostic  Laboratories  at  Waltham  and  Amherst  and  Those  Isolated  from 

Tested  Flocks  During  the  Calendar  Year  1966 


Salmonella 


Chicken    Turkey   Duck   Misc. 


Pig 


DO£ 


Rat    Total 


anatum 

blockley 

braenderup 

derby 

enteritidis 

heidelberg 

inf antis 

kentucky 

montevideo 

muenchen 

newport 

pullorum  -  diagnostic 

tested  flocks 
saint  paul 
thompson 
typhimurium 
typhimurium  var. 

Copenhagen 
typhi  suis 
group  B,  non-motile 


4 
6 
1 
2 


2 
4 

1 
5 


8 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

.  4 
1 
1 

15 

1 
2 
1 


Arizona 

1  - 

1 

Total 

27 

5 

4 

10 

4 

1 

2 

53 

All  isolates  reported  on  a  farm  basis.    Cowbirds,  sparrow,  pigeons,  partridge 


Three  of  the  poultry  salmonella  isolations  were  from  out-of-state  flocks. 
Salmonella  blockley  was  recovered  from  a  chicken  flock  in  Connecticut,  S . 
anatum  was  recovered  from  a  turkey  flock  in  New  Hampshire,  and  S.  thompson  was 
recovered  from  cull  chicks  submitted  by  a  Connecticut  breeder  from  a  farm  in 
Canada. 

From  one  turkey  consignment  both  S.  anatum  and  S .  newport  was  recovered. 
From  one  duck  farm  S.  anatum,  S.  derby,  S.  typhimurium,  and  a  group  B  non- 
motile  salmonella  was  isolated.   Both  S.  saint  paul  and  S.  typhi  suis  were 
isolated  from  one  swine  consignment,  and  both  S .  enteritidis  and  S.  typhimurium 
were  recovered  from  a  rat. 

S.  pullorum  was  recovered  from  two  commercial  egg  flocks  and  from  four 
tested  fancier  flocks. 


Salmonella  (paratyphoid)  isolations  were  made  from  6  chicken  breeding  flocks 
and  from  1  turkey  breeding  flock.   From  chickens  there  were  two  isolations  of 
S.  heidelberg  and  four  isolations  of  S.  typhimurium;  from  the  turkey  flock  both 
S.  anatum  and  S.  newport  were  recovered.   Litter  samples  were  submitted  from 

two  of  the  chicken  flocks  and  the  same  paratyphoid  was  isolated  from  the  litter 
as  had  been  recovered  from  the  birds. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


Massachusetts,  along  wi.t?i  Calif orniaj  Iowa  and  North  Carolina,  is 
participating  in  a  pilot  program  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Systems  Development  Corporation  to 
develop,  test  and  implement  a  nation-wide  management  information  system 
for  cooperative  extension  work. 

While  computerized  systems  development  has  had  broad  use  in  in- 
dustrial, military,  space  and  business  operations,  it  is  a  pioneering 
effort  to  attempt  to  apply  systems  development  concepts  and  computer 
technology  to  the  management  information  and  reporting  needs  of  an  edu- 
cational organization  such  as  extension.   Extension  is  a  complex  national 
effort  that  includes  a  federal  department,  50  states  and  3,300  counties. 

The  target  date  for  completion  of  the  design,  development  and 
testing  of  the  system  at  the  county  and  state  levels  in  the  pilot  states, 
and  for  the  aggregation  and  conversion  of  data  at  the  federal  level  is 
June  30,  19  67. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  system  will  provide  management  with  a 
measure  of  resources  expended,  in  both  dollars  and  manpower,  in  major 
program  areas.  In  addition,  the  system  will  provide  a  measure  of  the 
size  and  type  of  audience  and  the  contribution  of  individual  staff  to 
program  objectives . 

It  is  expected  that  such  information  will  be  of  considerable  value 
in  determining  and  planning  the  use  of  available  resources,  and  identi- 
fying and  supporting  future  needs . 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

"COMMON^'JEALTH  '99"  (C0MMU>3ITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM) 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Department  of  Environmental  Sciences 

"Commonwealth  '99"  closely  fits  the  merging  State  concept  of  Title  I 
of  strengthening  local  government. 

Its  method  is  to  provide  local  officials,  volunteer  committee  leaders 
in  government  and  in  private  activity,  and  concerned  individual  citi- 
zens with  an  understanding  of  environmental  problems,  and  to  offer 
assistance  in  applying  this  understanding  in  community  action. 

The  threefold  objective  of  this  action  is  (1)  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources;  (2)  the  gradual  elimination  of  waste,  pollution  and 
depletion;  and  (3)  an  improvement  in  community  planning  for  these  and 
other  ends . 

Major  activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  past  year  included: 

Formal  courses  in  Air  Pollution,  V/ater  Pollution,  and 
Conservation. 

A  seminar  on  Mystic  Valley  Pollution  Problems,  and  leadership  of 
a  seminar  on  Air  Pollution  in  Boston,  followed  by  guidance  and 
evaluation  of  the  Boston  City  Council  hearing  on  air  pollution. 

Participation  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Association  Program 
in  "Our  Urban  Environment."   Sponsorship  of  an  air  pollution 
display  at  the  Massachusetts  Spring  Flov;er  Show.   The  design  and 
direction  of  a  weekly  radio  program,  "You  and  Your  Environment." 

The  establishment  of  the  Environmental  Information  Center  at  the 
Waltham  Field  Station  with  staff  assistance  plus  two  volunteers. 

Future  Plans 

Formal  courses  in  Pollution,  Preservation  of  Resources,  and  the  Mechanisms 
of  Comprehensive  Planning  to  be  held  at  the  Waltham  Field  Station  and 
in  communities  under  such  local  sponsorship  as  Adult  Education. 

Cooperation  in  planning  and  execution  of  educational  programs  with 
major  educational  institutions. 

Special  cooperative  programs  for  community  leadership. 

The  development  of  the  Environmental  Information  Center  to  include  a 
branch  in  Boston  to  serve  state  and  municipal  government. 

Consultation  and  guidance  service  to  local  public  libraries  who  wish  to 
set  up  Conservation  shelves  or  rooms. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

Considered  in  its  most  emphatic  sense,  the  College  of  Agriculture's 
objective  in  conducting  the  International  Agricultural  Development 
Program  is  to  help  establish  and  develop  institutions  abroad  to  train 
people  locally  to  solve  their  own  unique  agricultural  problems  rather 
than  teaching  foreign  students  American  methods  in  an  American  insti- 
tution . 

The  underlying  desire  in  all  countries  is  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
the  people  --  better  diet,  health  and  education.   No  country  can  achieve 
these  goals  unless  a  process  of  economic  self-generation  is  set  in 
motion.   In  every  developing  country,  agriculture  is  a  vital,  if  not  the 
most  vital,  factor  in  this  process  of  self-generation. 

Program 

The  International  Training  Program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  conducted 
in  cooperation  v;ith  the  U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultur'e  has  a  threefold  purpose: 

1.  To  educate  in  the  two-year  Stockbridge  School,  the  four-year 
curriculum,  and  the  graduate  school,  a  selected  number  of 
students  from  developing  nations  in  the  agricultural  sciences. 

2.  To  train,  on  a  short-term  basis,  in  cooperation  with  AID  (State 
Department),  the  U.S.D.A.  and  various  foundations,  international 
participants  who  occupy  administrative  and  supervisory  positions 
in  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Natural  Resources,  Education, 
and  Commerce  of  their  respective  countries  . 

3.  To  assist  under  an  AID  contract  the  Government  of  Malawi  in 
organizing,  expanding  and  improving  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service;  in  organizing  and  expanding  an  agricultural  credit 
program;  in  reorganizing  and  improving  the  tv'jo-year  School  of 
Agriculture  V'^hich  trains  Extension  v\7orkers ;  in  establishing  a 
College  of  Agriculture;  in  providing  lecturers  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture ;  and  in  training  nine  native  Malawians  in  the 
four-year  course  at  the  University  for  teaching  and  research 
assignjTients  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of 
Malawi . 

Academic  Program 

.     ». 

The  following;  table  shows  the  College  of  Agriculture's  enrollment  of 
international  students  for  1955-57: 


1.   Stockbridge  School 


1 
2 
1 


Guyana 
Canada 
Ecuador 


Food  Science 

Plant  Si   Soil  Sciences 

Veterinary  S;  Animal  Sciences 


M-  -  Total 
B.S.  Degree 

1  -  Ghana  -  Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 

1  -  Malav\7i  -  Agricultural  &  Food  Economics 
5  -  Malaviji  -  Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 

2  -  Malawi  -  Veterinary  S.-  Animal  Sciences 
1  -  Malawi  -  Agricultural  Engineering 

1  -  Israel  -  Agricultural  &  Food  Economics 

11  -  Total 
Graduate  School 


India 

-  14 

Israel 

-  1 

Peru 

-  1 

Philippines 

-  4 

China 

-  14 

Australia 

-  1 

Canada 

-  6 

Korea 

-  3 

Japan 

-  2 

Mexico 

-  1 

Hungary 

-  1 

Uruguay 

-  1 

Malaysia 

-  1 

Italy 

-  1 

Columbia 

-  1 

Liberia 

-  1 

Greece 

-  1 

Jamaica 

-  1 

Nigeria 

-  1 

Trinidad 

& 

Tobago 

-  1 

Antigua 

-  1 

Ryuku  Islands 

-  1 

Total  -  59 


Short-Term  Academic  Courses  and  Training 


Courses  prepared  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural 
Administration  are  being  taught  in  human  nutrition,  rural  youth  leader- 
ship. Extension  supervision  and  administration.  Extension  teaching,  and 
farm  skills . 


Malawi,  Africa 


Extension  Service  -  The  development  and  efficiency  of  the  Extension 
Service  in  Malawi  has  been  described  editorially  "as  the  best  Extension 
Service  in  Africa"  by  one  Zambian  newspaper. 


This  phase  of  the  program  c 
of  effort  have  resulted  in 
cedures  which  blend  the  nat 
recommendations,  and  the  ne 
management  plan;  and  a  comp 
workers .  An  organization  o 
Extension  organization,  has 
advisory  capacity. 


ame  to  an  end  on  June  1,  1967.   Four  years 
the  establishment  of  program  planning  pro- 
ion's  goals,  the  subject-matter  specialists' 
eds  of  the  local  people;  a  personnel 
rehensive  training  program  for  Extension 
f  development  committees,  paralleling  the 
been  established  and  will  function  in  an 


Complete  localization  of  the  Malawi  Extension  Service  will  probably 
be  completed  in  1968  or  1969.   H.  Sidney  Vaughan,  v;ho  served  two  years 
as  an  Adviser  to  the  field  staff  in  Extension  Administration  and  Super- 
vision, returned  to  the  University  in  May  1967. 

Since  Malawi  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  its  agricultural  potential 
for  achievement  of  its  economic  goals,  Extension's  initial  effort  was 
directed  towards  increased  production. 

The  follov^ing  table  presents  a  record  of  Malawi's  production  accomplish- 
ments and  an  evaluation  of  the  Extension  effort. 

Principal  Agricultural  Exports 

Weight  in  '000  Lb. 

Product  1963      1955       %   Increase 


Tobacco 

31,000 

50,000 

60.7 

Peanuts 

35,890 

50,000 

39.3 

Raw  Cotton 

17,790 

36,000 

102.3 

Rice 

M-,300 

6,000 

39.5 

Turkish  Tobacco 

70 

212 

202.8 

Colby  Agricultural  School 

for  Extens 

ion  Workers  ■ 

-  The 

advisor^ 

here  is  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  at  the  completion  of  Clarence  H. 
Parson's  tour  in  September  1967.   The  consensus  among  government  of- 
ficials in  Malawi  is  that  Professor  Parsons  has  fulfilled  his  mission 
and  objectives  beyond  expectations.  Major  accomplishments  at  the  school 
include : 


1.  A  basic  requirement  of  a  high  school  education  for  application. 

2.  In-service  training  programs  conducted  by  the  staff  in  program 
planning  and  Extension  Methods  at  farm  institutes,  at  district 
training  centers,  and  at  regional  training  centers. 

3.  Ti';o  years  extensive  training  of  two  African  counterparts  who 
are  now  fully  qualified  to  handle  the  Extension  courses  at  the 
school . 

M-.   Increased  intake  of  students  from  35  to  180  per  year. 

Agricultural  Credit  -  Progress  of  the  credit  program  in  the  past  t^'^o 
years  is  reported  as  excellent.   The  University  Adviser,  Kenneth  E.  Boyden, 
working  closely  with  Regional  Agricultural  and  Extension  Officers, 
introduced  five  pilot  credit  areas  in  the  first  three  months .  Loans 
were  made  through  organized  groups ,  such  as  farmers '  clubs .   The  Adviser 
also  devised  simple  credit  forms,  application  forms,  standard  reporting 
forms  for  committee  action,  and  bookkeeping  procedures. 

Probably  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Adviser  in  the  credit  program 
has  been  the  close  working  relationships  established  between  his  credit 
organization,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Farmers'  Marketing  Board. 


The  Extension  Service  cooperation  was  vital  for  proper  screening  of 
loans,  distribution  of  supplies,  and  supervision  of  farmers  during  the 
growing  season.   The  Farmers'  Marketing  Board's  cooperation  was  needed 
for  procurement  of  fertilizer,  implements,  spray  materials  and  sprayers, 
and  for  the  collection  of  loans  at  the  markets . 

Bunda  College  of  Agriculture  -  At  the  beginning  of  the  Malawi  project 
it  was  discovered  that  the  plans  for  this  new  college  were  being  worked 
on  by  numerous  separate  agencies  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  need  for  one 
man  to  coordinate  plans  for  the  physical  plant,  the  curriculum,  the 
faculty,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  student  intake.   Dr.  Denzel  J. 
Hankinson  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  spent  three  months  in  Malawi  as 
a  short-term  Agricultural  Education  Adviser  in  an  attempt  to  aocom.plish 
this  objective. 

His  report  was  a  thorough  piece  of  work  and  served  as  the  stepping  stone 
for  subsequent  events;  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  University  of 
Malawi  and  the  integration  of  Bunda  College  into  that  University. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Gilgut,  a  College  of  Agriculture  plant  pathologist,  joined 
the  staff  of  the  nev';  University  of  Malawi  as  Dean  of  Agriculture  in 
April  1965.  Working  closely  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
the  facul'ty  of  the  University,  and  the  Principal  and  staff  of  Bunda 
Agricultural  College,  Dr.  Gilgut  has  been  successfully  meeting  and 
solving  problems  pertaining  to  physical  plant,  curricula,  faculty, 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  student  intake  for  the  col].ege 


In  September  1956,  tt';o  professors  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Emmett  Bennett  and  Evangel  J.  Bredakis,  were  assigned  to  the 
University  of  Malav;i's  College  of  Agriculture  as  lecturers  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  biology,  respectively. 

Both  of  these  men  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are  well  liked  and  re- 
spected by  the  students.   Dr.  Bennett  has  been  named  Prefect-in-Charge 
of  tlie  Student .  Committees  and  Organizations  and,  in  addition,  is 
supervising  the  research  and  thesis  \>7ork  for  the  soil  chemist  at  the 
Chitedze  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  who  is  presently  working  on 
his  Ph.D.  from  Makerere  College  in  Uganda. 

A  lecturer  in  Animal  Science,  Dr.  Wallace  G.  Black,  v;ill  go  to  Malawi 
in  July  for  a  two-year  assignment,  and  a  lecturer  in  Extension  Organi- 
zation and  Methods  in  June  1958. 

International  Agricultural  Studies  Program 

Charles  W.  Turner,  Director,  and  Gilbert  E.  Mottla,  Associate  Director 
of  the  International  Training  Program,  served  on  a  College  of  Agriculture 
faculty  comjnittee  chaired  by  Dr.  John  H.  Foster,  to  study  the  feasibility 
of,  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  establishment  of  an 
undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in  international  agriculture.  A 
proposal  recommending  such  a  program  has  been  approved  by  the  University 
Administration  and  Trustees.   Three  major  study  areas  are  involved: 
Agricultural  AdiTiinistration,  Agricultural  Technology,  and  International 
Agribusiness.   Financial  support  of  this  program  will  be  explored  through 
talks  \\7ith  the  State  Department,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  various  foundations. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  TRAINING 


Appropriations 


Fiscal  Year  1964-65 
Fiscal  Year  1965-66 
Fiscal  Year  1965-67 


Personnel 


$  70,655.00 
69,9L^2.00 
66,109.00 


Harold  W.  Perkins 
Sidney  D.  Pierson 
Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Wesoloski 
Current  Vacancy 

Students  or  Clientele  Served 


Coordinator,  UECDTP 
SMI-CDM  Instructor,  UECDTP 
Senior  Clerk  &  Stenographer 
RMI-RDO  Instructor,  UECDTP 


Students  participating  in  this  Civil  Defense  Training  Program  were  repre- 
sentatives from  industry,  business,  state  and  federal  agencies,  community 
school  systems  and  community  leaders . 

Major  Accomplishments 

The  University  Extension  Civil  Defense  Training  Program  has  expanded 
from  its  3.nception  in  1953  from  an  initial  contract  and  scope  of  t\\7o 
training  classes  to  the  1967  contract  in  v.'hich  five  training  courses 
were  conducted,  as  v/ell  as  two  areas  for  seminar  training.   This  broad 
training  area  resulted  in  training  larger  numbers  than  in  any  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  philosophy  of  preparedness  for  emergencies ,  although  an  integral 
part  of  life,  requires  stimulation.   Preparedness  for  emergencies  and 
disasters  as  associated  with  the  needs  of  Civil  Defense  have  obviously 
been  stimulated  by  world  tensions  and  these  interests  are  reflected  in 
the  expanded  training  being  conducted  within  the  UECDTP. 

Training  Classes  Were  Conducted  in  Shelter  Management  Instructor, 
Shelter  Manager,  Civil  Defense  Management , 
Radiological  Monitor  Instructor  and 
Emergency  Opex'ation  Simulation  Training 

Shelter  Management  Instructor 

Seven  Shelter  Management  Instructor  courses  were  conducted  during  1967. 
Increased  emphasis  for  shelter  planning  and  organization  within 
government  and  state  agencies  and  military  installations  contributed  to 
highly  successful  training  sessions.   It  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
training  as  a  one-week  32-hour  presentation  rather  than  extended  over 
evening  sessions  in  order  to  present  more  courses.  As  a  result  of 
interst  and  demand,  no  recruiting  problems  were  encountered  in  this  area. 


Att 

endance 

Certified 

23 

22  - 

Brockton 

214- 

24- 

34 

30 

36 

35 

12 

12 

31 

31 

field 

9 

9 

SMI  Courses  Completed 

Location  (Massachusetts) 

Otis  AFB 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

We stover  AFB 

Westover  AFB 

Kennedy  Building,  Boston 

Fort  Devens,  Ayer 

Topsfield  CD  Training  Center,  To£ 

Shelter  Manager 

End-product  training  of  Shelter  Managers  was  a  new  addition  to  the  1967 
contract.   Contract  provisions  allowed  for  conduct  of  training  by  the 
University  staff  or  by  direct  payment  to  graduates  of  the  SMI  course. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  SM  training  will  become  an  extended  function 
of  the  UECDTP  regulated  by  purchase-hire  contracts  with  individuals 
having  successfully  completed  the  SMI  course. 

SM  Courses  Completed 

Location  (Massachusetts)  Attendance   Certified 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bedford 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bedford 
Masconomet  Regional  High  School,  Boxford 
Westover  AFB 

Civil  Defense  Management 

The  most  successful  and  noteworthy  course  conducted  during  this  fiscal 
year  V7as  the  Civil  Defense  Management  course  conducted  for  staff  of- 
ficials of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  during  the  week  of  March  20 
at  the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Boston.  The  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  has  adopted  a  postur'e  of  military  readiness  to  insure  full  and 
complete  participation  in  Civil  Defense  emergencies  consistent  with  their 
mission  requirements. 

CDM  Courses  Completed 

Location  (Massachusetts)  Attendance   Certified 

Sector  IC  Headquarters,  Bedford  12    ■      11 

National  Guard  Armory,  Boston  56  56 

Radiological  Monitor  Instructor 

A  highly  successful  Radiological  Monitor  Instructor  program  was  conducted 
by  individual  contract  with  instructors  for  the  University  of  New  Hampshire' 
Rutgers  University  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  All  the  RMI 
courses  were  conducted  under  a  32-hour  one-week  schedule. 


14- 

12 

15 

13 

20 

20 

13 

13 

Attendance 

Certified 

18 

13 

29 

16 

20 

19 

1^7 

M-6 

RMI  Courses  Completed 

Location  (Massachusetts) 

North  Junior  High  School,  Pittsfield 

Westover  AFB 

Kennedy  Buildings  Boston 

National  Guard  Armory,  Boston 

Emergency  Operation  Simulation  Training 

This  was  another  new  phase  of  training  entered  into  during  1967.   This 
training  Xs^as  unique  in  many  respects  in  that  it  was  entered  into  for 
the  first  time  this  year  by  participating  universities  after  having  been 
researched  and  developed  by  the  Research  Development  Corporation. 

EOST  is  a  concept  of  operations  whereby  management  of  all  community  re- 
sources may  be  accomplished  with5.n  an  Emergency  Operating  Control  Center 
employing  principles  of  production  control;  whereby  each  emergency  is 
reflected  visually  on  a  local  city  map  and  reactions  such  as  movement 
of  units  of  fir'e,  police,  medical  health  and  welfare  equipm.ent  may  be 
observed  by  unit  symbo3.s  placed  on  a  local  city  map.   In  addition  to  the 
visual  reference  to  all  actions  being  tEil<:en  by  local  government 
depai'^tments ,  it  also  allows  the  City  Manager,  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  to  observe  and  control  community  resources .   This 
concept  of  operation  by  design,  forces  coordination  between  local 
government  department  chiefs,  further  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  well- 
organized  coordinated  community  effort  in  times  of  emergency  from  natural 
or  man-made  disasters . 

Preparation  and  training  for  the  Emergency  Operating  Exercise  involves 
the  movement  of  approximately  1,000  lbs.  of  equipment  in  the  form  of 
operational  unit  map  boards,  bulletin  boards,  etc.  Approximately  350 
man-hours  are  expended  in  preparation,  training  and  conduct  of  an  EOST. 

The  EOST  was  conducted  in  Lexington  with  approximately  35  personnel  from 
local  governjiient  participating.   The  exercise  was  considered  successful 
and  many  features  of  the  EOST  concept  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Tov/n  of  Lexington's  Emergency  Operation  plan. 

Conferences  for  Elected  Officials  and  Industry 

Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  conducting  tr>aining  courses  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  as  a  result  only  four  conferences  were  conducted  as  noted  below: 

Location  Conferences 

State  Office  Building,  Boston  4-5 

Red  Coach  Grill,  Middleboro  35 

Jug  End, ^  South  Egremont  2^■ 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  Springfield  140 


Public  Relations 

An  intricate  part  of  the  Extension  Program  is  the  effort  required  to 
continually  expand  the  services  offered.   In  the  Civil  Defense  Training 
Program  this  effort  involves  presentations  of  basic  facts  and  information 
to  large  numbers  of  people  so  that  they  may  intelligently  analyze  the 
needs  of  Civil  Defense  as  related  to  their  lives .   This  action  is  a 
continuing  part  of  the  pi'ogram  and  over  1,000  people  have  been  contacted 
by  means  of  letters,  brochures  and  participation  as  guest  speakers  in 
seminars  and  meetings  of  various  organizations. 

The  most  noteworthy  endeavor  was  during  January  vjhen  four  30-minute 
television  program.s  \-7ere   presented  on  VAfllN,  Springfield.   The  shows  were 
video  taped  during  the  week  and  presented  at  1:00  P.M.  each  Sunday.   The 
shows  were  slanted  more  towards  natural  disasters,  state  and  local 
organizations  and  responsibilities  by  request  of  the  sponsor.   Each 
program  was  the  Interview  type  and  film.s  used  were:   "One  Week  in 
October,"  "Though  the  Earth  Be  Moved,"  (shown  in  tv;o  parts),  and  a 
Massachusetts  Civil  Defense  Agency  produced  film  concerning  the  Civil 
Defense  Training  Academy  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts.   Estimated  number 
of  viev;ers  each  week  was  40,000. 

Future  Plans 

The  University  training  program  has  become  a  training  center  for  parti- 
cipants of  many  Office  of  Civil  Defense  operational  areas.   This  require- 
ment has  been  responsible  for  the  increase  from  two  areas  of  tr'aining 
in  1963  to  seven  during  1957,  and  the  scope  of  contract  for  1958  provides 
for  nine  different  areas  of  participation  by  the  University  staff. 

The  University  contract  for  1958  will  provide  the  following: 

Shelter  Managem.ent  (Instructor)  -  4 

Shelter  Manager  -  4 

Civil  Defense  Management  -  2 

Radiological  Monitor  (Instructor)  -  2 

Radiological  Defense  Officer  -  2 

Planning  and  Operations  -  3 

Conferences  for  Public  Officials  -  2 

Conferences  for  Business  and  Industry  -  2 

Emergency  Operation  Simulation  Training  -  2 
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RURAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Program  is  aimed  at  helping  people  understand 
the  danger,  consider  the  alternatives,  and  make  their  own  plans  for 
protection  from  fallout  on  an  individual  and  community  basis.   There 
are  no  organized  formal  education  courses  in  Rural  Civil  Defense. 

The  objective  in  carrying  out  the  Rural  Civil  Defense  Education  Program 
is  to  acquaint  rural  people  and  others  in  towns  and  small  cities  with 
measures  they  need  to  ta]<,e  to  survive  should  the  nation  suffer  a  nuclear 
attack  or  accident  or  fallout  from  testing. 

The  program  is  designed  to  create  an  understanding  by  people  of  the 
nature  of  the  threat  and  means  of  protecting  themselves. 

Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  how  to  select  and  increase  protection  areas 
(sheD-ters)  for  themselves  and  for  livestock,  and  hov7  to  provide  reserve 
supplies  of  food,  water  and  medical  supplies.   The  basic  approach  to 
the  program  is  to  incorporate  applicable  phases  into  on-going  Extension 
programs . 

Specific  Educational  Programs 

1.  The  4--H  TV  Action  Club  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  30-minute 
programs  designed  to  teach  emergency  preparedness  to  the  youth 
of  the  nation.  Four  programs  cover  natural  disasters  - 
tornadoes,  earthquakes  and  floods.   One  program  nuclear  ex- 
plosions; three  programs  protection  against  fire,  sun  and  snow; 
t;<;o  programs  deal  with  survival  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
emergencies.   1-H  TV  Action  Club  was  viewed  in  the  spring  of 
1957  on  Channel  5  in  Nev;  Bedford,  and  Channels  22  and  32  in 
Springfield.   A  total  of  16,321  Massachusetts  youngsters  signed 
up  for  the  series .   Many  more  viewed  the  series  but  did  not 
formally  s  ign  up . 

2.  Sixty  senior  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  and 
25-  members  of  industrial  organizations  in  Massachusetts  were 
given  a  briefing  on  hov;  to  incorporate  fallout  protection  in 
new  construction  by  employing  "Slanting."  Slanting  is  defined 
as  the  incorporation  of  certain  architectural  and  engineering 
features  into  new  structures  to  protect  personnel  from  fallout 
gamma  radiation  in  event  of  an  emergency. 

3.  The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Specialist  helps  to  create  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  preparedness  against  possible  disaster 
by  conducting  educational  and  lecture  periods  for: 

a.  County  Extension  workers     e.  Women's  Clubs 

b.  Retired  v7orkers '  clubs       f .   4-H  Clubs 

C'i  Police  organizations        g.   County  Defense  Boards 
d"'   Boy  Scouts 


4".   Surveys  have  been  conducted  by  the  Rural  Civil  Defense 

Specialist  to  determine  the  educational  needs  of  a  community 
and  assist  Civil  Defense  officials  to  tailor  programs  to  fit 
these  needs .   Medical  self-help  courses  and  shelter  living 
problems  have  been  conducted  in  a  specific  community  as "a  re- 
sult of  these  surveys . 

5.  Tlie  Rural  Civil  Defense  Specialist  has  designed  and  administered 
practice  problems  for  use  during  Civil  Defense  practice  alert 
and  emergency  action  sessions  in  the  area  of  radiological 
monitoring  and  fallout. 

6.  A  monthly  newsletter,  "Rural  Civil  Defense  Notes,"  is  published 
cari'^ying  timeJ.y  educational  items  relative  to  fallout  protection 
and  protection  from  natural  disasters. 

7.  The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Specialist  in  cooperation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture State  Defense  Board  designed  a  training  problem  that 
was  used  by  all  Massachusetts  County  Defense  Boards.   The 
problem  tested  the  County  Defense  Boards'  ability  to  react  under 
emergency  conditions  to  insure  the  continuation  of  food  pro- 
duction during  emergencies. 

Major  Accomplishments 

A  11— H  Preparedness  Club,  assisted  by  the  County  4-H  Leader  and  the  Rural 
Civil  Defense  Specialist,  prepared  a  two-day  exhibit  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition.   The  theme  of  the  exhibit  v/as  "Preparedness  for  Disasters." 
The  exhibit  v;as  viewed  by  10,000  people  and  6,900  pamphlets  v;ere  distri- 
buted . 

The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Specialist  in  cooperation  V'^ith  the  State  4-H  Club 
Leader  and  a  science  teacher  compiled  a  Teacher's  Guide  to  supplement  the 
M— H  TV  Action  Club.   The  Teacher's  Guide  was  designed  to  assist  teachers 
in  incorporating  the  weekly  4-H  TV  Action  Program  into  the  regular  school 
curriculum.   During  the  10-week  period  that  the  M— H  TV  Action  Club  was 
on  the  air,  3,^1-71  teachers  from  tUt2  schools  requested  the  Teacher's  Guide. 

The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Specialist  in  cooperation  with  the  State  '^^-H  Club 
Leader  and  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council  conducted  a  one-day  Safety 
Conference  for  high  schools  in  the  state.  Delegates  from  55  schools 
attended.   Upon  returning  to  their  respective  schools,  delegates  conducted 
safety  programs  during  assembly  periods . 

Future  Programs 

Future  programs  will  continue  to  emphasize  preparedness  education  for 
rural  people. 

1.  Promote  4-H  TV  Action  Club  on  television  stations  within 
Massachusetts. 

2.  Promote  an  irradiated  seed  project  through  the  4-H  programs. 


3  .      Public  monthly  nev\?sletters  . 

M-.   Publish  emergency  preparedness  information  sheets  covering 
timely  subjects  concerning  preparedness. 

5.  Speak  to  clubs  and  civic  groups  relative  to  preparedness. 

6.  Answer  requests  for  information  relative  to  fallout  protection. 
Assist  people  in  planning  their  community  and  house  shelters. 

•  7 .   Conduct  an  annual  high  school  safety  conference . 

Personnel 

The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Office  consists  of  t^vo  people:   The  Rural  Civil 
Defense  Specialist  George  Vinsky;  and  a  secretary,  Louise  Sherman. 

The  Rural  Civil  Defense  Specialist  heads  an  Emergency  Preparedness 
Information  Coirmittee  that  consists  of  12  members  representing  various 
disciplines,  primarily  in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

Direct  and  close  contact  is  maintained  with  County  Extension  staff. 
State  Specialist,  State  and  Local  Civil  Defense  Directors. 

Appropriations 

Budget  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957: 

Salaries  -  $16,740.00 

Travel  -  1,400.00 

Promote  4-H  TV  Action  Club  -  8,000.00 

Supplies  -  760.00 

Miscellaneous  Printing  -  500.00 

Total       $27,400.00 

Unexpected  funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2,000.00.   • 
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REGIONAL  RURAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


Preparedness  for  fallout  or  natural  emergency  must  be  part  of  the 
family's  total  farm,  home  and  business  planning.   Extension  agents  and 
specialists  make  special  effort  to  help  rural  people  see  the  need  for 
preparedness  planning  as  they  work  with  them  on  their  total  plans. 

Rural  Civil  Defense  (both  regional  and  state)  is  an  education  program 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  by  contract 
agreement  V'jith  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Rural  Civil  Defense  special- 
ists have  been  added  to  each  State  Extension  Service  and  the  Federal 
Extension  Service.   Special  staff  training,  publications,  visuals  and 
other  materials  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  to  help  local  Extension  specialists  and  agents  intensify 
and  weave  rural  preparedness  into  their  on-going  educational  efforts. 

A  Regional  Rural  Civil  Defense  Leader  here  at  the  University  px'ovides 
stimulation  and  coordination  for  rural  civil  defense  and  emergency 
preparedness  educational  activities  for  the  15  State  Rural  Civil  Defense 
Specialists  located  in  the  Northeast  Region.   The  Regional  Leader  also 
evaluates  the  activities  of  these  15  State  Specialists  to  determine  RCD 
program  effectiveness  in  these  states.   Attention  also  is  given  to  the 
working  relationships  \>?ithin  the  State  Extension  Services,  the  technical 
aspects  of  subject  matter,  educational  m.ethods ,  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
the  deve3.opraent  and  initiation  of  pilot  programs,  and  the  testing  of  nev; 
ideas  and  methods.  Assistance  is  given  State  Rural  Civil  Defense 
Specialists  in  maintaining  working  relationships  with  federal  and  state 
offices  of  Civil  Defense,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 

Rural  Civil  Defense,  in  total: 

1.  Helps  local  Civil  Defense  officials  explain  operations  to  rural 
people  to  help  them  understand  the  need  for  community  as  well  as 
family  action. 

2.  Encourages  someone  from  every  family  to  take  medical  self-help, 
adult  education  and  other  preparedness  training. 

3.  Assists  local  people  and  agencies  operating  preparedness  training 
to  recruit  people  for  training. 

4.  Trains  and  helps  thousands  of  local,  farm,  home  and  youth  organi- 
zation leaders  to  extend  preparedness  understanding  and  action  in 
their  communities. 

Giving  the  fg^cts  to  interested  families  and  helping  them  plan  further 
training  and  action  has  been  relatively  easy.   Informing,  motivating  and 
changing  attitudes  of  the  many  unconcerned,  unaware  or  frightened 
families  has  been  more  difficult.   A  major  approach  to  reach  this  latter 


group  has  been  to  start  where  people  are  and  use  their  knowledge  of 
storms,  floods  and  other  natural  disasters  as  a  base  for  adding  fallout 
protection  in  total  preparedness  planning.   This  has  been  the  most  ef- 
fective motivation  approach,  yet. 

Manor  Accomplishments 

The  Regional  Progr^am  Leader  was  a  deve3.oper  of,  speaker  and  resource 
person  at  the  first  one-week  seminar  for  21  new  State  RCD  Program  Leaders. 

Tf;o  new  positions  were  established  in  the  states  of  the  Northeast  Region. 
A  special  RCD  engineer  has  been  located  at  the  University  of  Maine  to 
provide  the  necessary  technical  information  needed  by  the  State  RCD 
Program  Leaders.  A  position  of  RCD  Information  Specialist  was  established. 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

An  innovative  mobile  campus  has  been  created  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  to  shov;  the  benefits  of  living  in  the  nuclear  age .   The 
vehicle  known  as  the  "University  Shov;  Bus"  will  be  available  this  summer 
on  a  request  basis  for  the  State  RCD  Program  Leaders  of  the  six 
New  England  States  plus  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  4-H  TV  Action  Club  series  of  10  half -hour  educational  presentations 
on  emergency  prepeiredness  has  attracted  over  50,000  girls  and  boys  for 
the  eight  Northeastern  States  during  its  first  half-year  of  availability. 
For  most  states  this  is  the  first  use  they  have  made  of  the  televised 
Extension  youth  project.   The  films  and  much  of  the  printed  material 
wei'^e  financed  and  conceived  by  RCD . 

Another  tool  v\?hich  lately  has  been  receiving  national  acclaim  is  the  edu- 
cational game.   The  "Coinmunity  Response  Game"  was  developed  and  pr>oduoed 
federally  v/ith  RCD  funds.   The  "Game"  has  been  designed  for  the  educative 
stimulation  of  teen-age  youth  relative  to  citizenship  opportunities  in 
emergency  situations.   Thus  far,  since  February  10  states  have  accepted 
this  educational  tool  f  03.^  youth  conference  and  camp  use . 

An  emergency  preparedness  self -teaching  lesson  series  is  being  readied 
for  the  use  of  homemakers .   The  five  units  will  each  initially  contain 
three  lessons.  All  lessons  have  been  field-tested  in  selected  counties 
of  several  states . 

The  role  of  the  Northeast  Regional  RCD  Program  Leader  has  been  that  of 
a  catalyst  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  each  of  the  preceding 
educational  activities.  A  lax^ge  portion  of  the  previous  year's  work 
has  been  devoted  to  initiation  and  development  of  the  products  of  these 
projects. 

The  high  proportion  of  change  in  State  RCD  personnel  this  year  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Regional  Leader  to  be  called  for  extensive  and 
repeated  consuJ-tations  with  new  staff  members .   In  five  states  there 
were  eight  transitions.   The  new  appointees  were  given  on-site  guidance 
in  their  RCD  education  and  information  responsibilities.   A  basic  under- 
standing of  the  organization  of  the  Rural  Civil  Defense  Program  also 
was  provided,  as  well  as  guidance  in  interpreting  existing  plans  of  work, 
evaluation  and  preparation  of  new  plans  of  work. 


Future  Programs 


SJ-t 


Continued  stress  will  be  placed  on  the  maximum  use  of  the  existing  M— H 
TV  Action  Club  series,  the  Community  Response  Game  and  the  llomemakers ' 
Emergency  Preparedness  self -teaching  lesson  series . 

Additional  innovative  educational  tools  are  now  in  the  process  of 
development  and  V7ill  be  field  tested  next  year.  Among  these  nev'j  items 
are  a  teaching  machine,  a  situation  simulator,  and  programmed  learning. 

Personnel 

Regional  RCD  Program  Leader  -  John  F.  VJ.  Schulse 

Clerical  Assistant  -  Louise  Sherman 

Being  an  innovative  position  for  the  Federal  and  the  State  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  the  role  of  the  Regional  Rural  Civil  Defense  Program 
Leader  is  unique.   The  appointment  is  by  a  Cooperative  Agreement  between 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  Adm5.nistratively ,  the  Regional  Program  Leader  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Service  .   From  the  pr'ogram 
standpoint,  guidance  for  the  Regional  Program  Leader  is  provided  by  two 
Federal  Extension  Service  Rural  Civil  Defense  Program  Specialists .   Four 
Regional  RCD  Program  Leaders  serve  all  of  the  50  states  and  territories. 

Appropriations 

All  funds  are  provided  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Department  of 
Defense .   The  budget  for  the  Regional  RCD  Program  Leader  Office  at  the 
University  is: 

Salaries 

Regional  RCD  Prograjn  Leader  -  $11,000.00 
Clerical  (1/2  time)         -   2,900.00 

Travel 

Regional  RCD  Program  Leader  -   5,400.00 

Supplies  -   2,370.13 

printing  -   2,000.00 

Total     -  $23,670.13 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  ECONOMICS 


Bell,  Ellsworth  W , 


Joint  program  v/ith  University  of  Vermont,  Univex'sity  of  New  Hampshire, 
University  of  Maine,  and  University  of  Connecticut  to  develop  and 
publish  1957  price  estimates  for  Class  I  and  producer  blend  prices 
for  milk 

Brown,  Alfred  A. 

Cooperating  with  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  of' 

Connecticut,  and  University  of  Maine  on  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  Northeast  Extension  Marketing  Committee 

Brag;3;,  John  H. 

Conducted  two  5~day  Financial  and  Expense-Control  Workshops  for  milk 
dealers  in  cooperation  with  Richard  D.  Aplin  of  Cornell  University 
and  William  T.  Butz  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Conducted  3-day  Financial  Planning  and  Control  Workshop  for  Directors 
of  farmer-ovmed  cooperatives  with  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives 

Conducted  2 -day  Budgetary  Expense  Control  VJorkshop  for  milk  dealers 
in  Nev;  York  City  with  Richard  D.  Aplin  of  Cornell  University 

Crossmons  Bradford  D. 

Served  as  Visiting  Scientist  to  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  summer  of  1955,  with  responsibility 
of  appraising  research  of  Department  of  Agr'icultural  Economics  and 
Rural  Sociology.   Following  this,  taught  course.  Advanced  Manage- 
ment of  Agricultural  Firms,  in  summer  school  at  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.   Dr.  Crossmon  will  continue  this  association  in  summer 
of  1957. 

Fitzpatrick,  Robert  A. 

Teaches  marketing  at  Holyoke  Community  College 

Foster,  John  H. 

Teaches  water  quality  economics  to  civil  engineers  in  program  supported 

by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Teaches  short-course  program  for  Agency  for  International  Development 

trainees  -  three  groups 
Cooperated  with  Cornell  University  in  teaching  Peace  Corps  trainees 

Fuller,  Earl  I. 

Participated  in  regional  projects,  farm  management  research,  dairy 
adjustment  and  NE-M-SR 


Jarvesoo,  Elmar 

Cooperates  on  interdisciplinary  course  OH-255,  Soviet  Perspective 
Lectures  on  Agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Economy 

Leed,  Theodore  W. 

Serves  as  consultant  to  Supermarket  Institute  in  their  management 

training  series 
Taught  Extension  course  at  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  summer  1965 

Rhoades,  Lawrence  D. 

Served  with  Northeast  Farm  Management  Extension  Committee,  and  as 
member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  ELFAC  and  secretary-treasurer 
during  1966-67 

Member,  ELFAC  Executive  Coordinating  Committee,  Northeastern  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Services  Management  Education  Information  Progrcim 

Russell,  Sargent 

Northeast  Marketing  Subcommittee  NEM-25 ,  drawing  up  nev;  regional 
project  in  milk  marketing 

Spindler,  Herbert  G. 

Teaches  Intermediate  Accounting  at  Greenfield  Community  College 
Storey,  David  A. 

Regional  projects  NEM-37  and  NEM-21 
Wyckoff,  J.  B. 

Participated  in  committee  to  establish  Interdisciplinary  Regional 
Planning  Curriculum 

Participated  in  two-day  planning  conference  with  University  of  Maine 
relative  to  planning  their*  program  in  New  England  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  Durham,  N.  H.,  in  resource  development. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Clayton,  J.  T. 

Organized  and  conducted,  in  cooperation  with  School  of  Engineering, 
series  of  four  colloquia  entitled,  "Interactions  Bet^veen  Engineer- 
ing and  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences . "  The  papers 
presented,  ts'.'o  by  noted  outside  speakers  and  two  by  U-Mass  faculty 
members,  wi3J.  be  published  in  a  Proceedings. 

Participated  as  technical  committee  member  of  Northeast  Regional  Re- 
search Committee 


Johnson,  Ernest  A. 


Participated  as  technical  committee  member  of  Northeast  Regional  Re- 
search Committee 

Lip;ht,  Robert  G. 

Cooperated  v.'ith  other  Extension  Engineers  in  Northeast  in  further 
revitalizing  the  Northeast  Plan  Exchange 

Cooperated  X'^ith  J.  A.  McCurdy,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  W.  W.  Irish,  Cornell  University,  in  preparation  of  a  regional 
bulletin  on  "Ventilation  of  Insulated  Dairy  Structures" 

VJhitney,   Lester  F. 

Participated  as  technical  committee  member  of  Northeast  Regional  Re- 
search Comnittee 

Zahradnik,  John  W. 

Appointed  to  Graduate  Faculty,  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace 
Engineering,  U-Mass 

Presented  one  of  four  invited  papers  at  Col].oquia  on  Interactions  Be- 
tx'/een  Engineering  and  Biological  and  Agr-icultural  Sciences 

Participated  as  technical  committee  member  of  Northeast  Regional  Re- 
search Committee 


CRANBERRY  STATION 


Graduate  student  from  University  of  Minnesota  carried  out  and  completed 
thesis  requirement  for  Ph.D.  in  East  Wareham  laboratory 


ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Holmes,  Francis  W. 

Cooperative  research  in  NE-25  with  eight  other  Northeaster-n  States, 
plus  USDA-ARS  and  USDA-USFS 

Shaw,  Frank  R. 

Participated  in  NE-36  Regional  Research  Program 

VJheeler,   Ellsworth  H. 

Active  in  cooperative  programs  as  Vice  Chairman,  Northeastern  Pesti- 
cide Coordinators'  Organization,  and  member  of  Ground  Applicator 
School  Task  Force 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 


Feder,  William  A. 

Cooperative  research  programs  are  currently  in  progress  with  several 
(L.  Kaplan  and  S.  Robrish)  of  the  U-Mass--Boston  staff 

Cooperative  research- training  program  with  Thayer  Academy  on  pre- 
college  science  education  for  advanced  students 

Galinat,  Walton  C. 

Cooperative  research  programs  are  currently  in  progress  v;ith  several 
(L.  Kaplan  and  S.  Robrish)  of  the  U--Mass--Boston  staff 

Cooperative  research  program  with  Bussey  Institute,  Harvard  University, 
for  maize  genetics  and  graduate  training.  As  a  result  of  this  co- 
operation, one  more  Ph.D.  degree  has  been  av/arded  by  Harvard 
University. 

Gunner,  Haim  B . 

Cooperated  with  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  University  of 

Connecticut,  on  Enviroranental  Control  of  Soil-Borne  Plant  Pathogens 
Public  Health  Service  grant:   Pesticide  Occurrence,  Concentration  and 

Degradation  in  Free  Water  Systems  (l/ater  Resources  Research  Center 

Program) 
Cooperative  Graduate  Student  Programs  V'jith  Department  of  Public 

Health  are  partici-pated  in  by  our  staff 

Hemerick,  Glen 

Cooperative  research-training  program  with  Thayer  Academy  on  pre- 
college  science  education  for  advanced  students 

Lit sky ,  Warren 

Cooperative  reseai''ch  project  with  Clark  University  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Water  Resources  Research  Center  entitled  "The  Ecological 
Significance  of  Cellulolytic  Bacteria  in  Quabbin  Reservoir" 

Principal  Investigator  of  Water  Resources  Research  Center  V/R-18  en- 
titled "Arrest  of  Aging  Process  in  Massachusetts  Lakes  Resulting 
from  Man's  Activities"  in  cooperation  with  School  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and  Department  of  Biology,  Clark 
University 

Member,  Advisory  Council  of  Water  Resources  Research  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts 

Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Science,  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Massachusetts 

McEnroe,  William  D. 

Cooperative  research-training  program  with  Thayer  Academy  on  pre- 

college  science  education  for  advanced  students 
Cooperative  foreign  student  training  program  V7ith  Polish  Student 

Exchange;  currently.  Dr.  Antoin  Lakocy  is  studying  with  us. 


McEnroe,  VJiJ-liam  D. 

Cooperated  with  Lincoln  College,  New  Zealand,  in  having  Dr.  Roy 

Harrison,  Head,  Department  of  Economic  Zoology,  studying  with  us 

Naegele,  John  A. 

Cooperative  foreign  student  training  program  with  Polish  Student 
Exchange;  currently.  Dr.  Antoin  Lakocy  is  studying  with  us. 

Cooperated  with  Lincoln  College,  New  Zealand,  in  having  Dr.  Roy 

Harrison,  Head,  Departm.ent  of  Economic  Zoology,  studying  with  us 

FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Clydesdale,  F.  M. 

Cooperated  v^ith  Dr.  Fred  Billmeyer,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  standards  for  colorimetry 

Fagerson,  Irving  S. 

Carried  on  informal  cooperative  prograjn  v;ith  Dr.  Erik  von  Sydow  of 
Swedish  Institute  for  Food  Preservation,  Goteborg,  Sweden,  on 
analysis  of  volatiles  in  cranberries 

Francis,  Frederick  J. 

Cooperated  with  Dr.  Fred  Billm.eyer,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  standards  for  colorimetry 

Hayes,  Kii'by  M. 

Acted  as  technical  consultant  to  Essex  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  in  planning  and  designing  of  new  building  and  facility 
for  training  of  food  technicians  and  other  food  workers 

Levin,  Robert  E. 


Served  as  advisor  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Feng,  School  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  on  U.  S.  Army  contract  concerned  with  "Effects 
of  Chemical  Impurities  in  Water  on  Disinfection  by  Halogens" 

Lundberg,  Donald  E. 

Served  as  educational  consultant  to  University  of  Guelph,  Ontario, 

Canada,  in  establishment  of  nevv  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Management 

Invited  to  help  Hotel  School  of  University  of  Puerto  Rico  establish  a 
college  level  program 

Sav'jyer,  F.  Miles 

Served  as  advisor  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Feng,  School  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  on  U.  S.  Army  contract  concerned  with  "Effects 
of  Chemical  Impurities  in  Water  on  Disinfection  by  Halogens" 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  ^L\NAGEMENT 


The  Department  continues  to  v;ork  cooperatively  with  Zoology  and  Botany 
in  the  execution  of  graduate  programs,  research  and  extension. 

The  Department  is  also  a  participant  in  three  regional  research  projects 
involving  the  Northeastern  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

Carlozzi,  Carl  A. 

Holds  a  nonresident  senior  research  assooiateship  at  Caribbean 

Research  Institute,  Virgin  Islands,  and  has  served  as  director  of 
two  Institute  projects  on  resource  conservation  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Instituted  a  cooperative  exchange  progrcim  v;ith  Division  of  Architecture, 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.   The  program  is  set  up  with  each 
institution  acting  as  host  on  alternate  years.   It  involves  first  year 
graduate  students  in  landscape  architecture  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  fifth  year  architecture  students  from  Hampton 
Institute.   Each  year  the  students  are  brought  together  for  a  two 
week  intensive  collaborative  design  problem.  November  1966 

4-H  AND  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 


Boss,  Marvin  W. 

Acted  as  advisor  to  Boston  University  Human  Relations  staff  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls  regarding  Metropolitan  Critical  Areas  Project 
being  developed  in  Boston 

Howell,  Mildred  L. 

Participated  in  Massachusetts  Departmcsnt  of  Education,  Boston, 

Citizenship  Short  Courses  at  State  Colleges 
Conducted  program  for  Department  of  Public  Health,  University  of 

Massachusetts  as  follows:  Health  Education  Program  in  Greenfield 

High  School,  7M-9  pupils;  Health  Education  Program  in  Hampden 

County,  50  adults  and  members 

Metcalfe,  William  W. 

Taught  graduate  course  in  School  of  Education,  Administration  of 

Adult  Education,  Educ .  96M-,  9  students 
Directed  IM-   afternoon  enrichment  programs  for  State  U-H  Conference 

involving  11  faculty  members  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

School  of  Engineering,  School  of  Physical  Education,  and  Department 

of  Public  Health 


PLANT  AND  SOIL  SCIENCES 

New  England  Fruit  Meetings 

This  two-day  event  was  held  for  those  interested  in  deciduous  tree 
fruit  production,  fresh  fruit  storage  management,  and  marketing. 
Professional  men  from  six  New  England  States  Land-Grant 
Universities  were  involved  in  formulation  and  participation  in  this 
program,  as  well  as  faculty  from  the  College  of  Agriculture.   In 
addition,  faculty  from  Cornell  University,  Michigan  State  University, 
University  of  Maryland,  and  representatives  from  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  Inc.,  and  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  presented  papers 
during  the  sessions.   Approximately  M-50  people  attended  the 
sessions .  "^■■7"' 

Turf  Conference 

Over  500  people  attended  this  two-day  program  related  to  turfgrass 
response  to  nutritional,  pesticidal,  and  environmental  factors. 
Our  faculty,  plus  research  men  from  Michigan  State  University, 
University  of  Maine,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Rutgers 
University,  and  Iowa  State  University,  participated  in  v;hat  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Annual  Turf  Conferences  held 
in  this  country. 

VETERINARY  AND  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 

Black,  pona-ld  _L. 

Has  a  continuing  cooperative  program  with  Dr.  David  Armstrong, 

Harvard  University.   Harvard  University  supported  the  Post-Doctoral 
Program  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Currie  until  January  1,  1967. 

Also,  has  participated  with  Dr.  James  Snedecor,  Zoology,  and 
Dr.  Anthony  Gav/ienovjski ,  Biochemistry,  in  obtaining  a  N.I.H. 
Traineeship  in  Marrimalian  Reproduction.   This  grant  v.'ill  provide 
$250,000  to  the  University  for  the  next  five  years  for  the  support 
of  graduate  education  in  the  area  of  Physiology  of  Reproduction. 
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Corranittee   of  Tree  VJardens,   Arborists   and  Utilities   Conference 


Lloyd  Allen 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Boston 

Joseph  Beasley 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 

Wox'ks 
Boston 

Carlton  Brown 
Rockport 

Ellis  Allen 
Medfield 


A.  T.  Hanson 

Electric  Council  of  New  England 

Boston 

J.  Mat is 
Holden 

Harold  Pomeroy 

Electric  Council  of  New  England 

Boston 

Otto  B.  Vogel 
Boston  Gas  Company 
Boston 


Committee  of  Eastern  Conference  of  National  Pest  Control  Association 


R.  L.  Keenan,  Chairman 
Waltham 

W.  T.  Blank,  Vice  Chairman 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Houghton,  Treasurer 
Boston 

G.  Blum 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

A .   L .    Brody 
Nev\/  York  City 

R.  V'/.  Burgess,  Sr. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


C.   A.    Chafe,    Jr. 
V'Jollaston 

K.   N.    Cook 
^^/orcester 

R.   W.    Kelley,    Jr. 
Hartford,   Conn. 

H.  Ratner 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

T.  A.  Sheehan 
Boston 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 


"Commonwealth  '99"  Advisory  Committee  (Educational  Froj^ram  for  Resource 

Development 


John  S.  Bottomly 

(Former  Assistant  Attorney  General) 

Boston 

Chancellor  John  W.  Ryan 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston 

Charles  E.  Roth 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
(Director,  Hathav-jay  School  of 
Education) 
Lincoln 

Peter  Siegle 

Center  for  Study  of  Liberal  Education 

for  Adults 
Brookline 

John  T.  Howard,  Head 

Department  of  City  &  Regional  Planning 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cambridge 

Joseph  J.  Harrington 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 

(Population  Center,  Harvard) 

Boston 


Oliver  F.  Ames 

Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
President  of  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society 

Boston 

James  Mosely 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  5.-  Trust 
Company 

(Conservation  Enthusiast) 
Boston 

Benjamin  VJ.  Nason 
Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park 

Association 
Boston 

Mrs .  Franklin  Sanders 
(Conservation  Leader) 
Wellesley 

James  B .  Ayres 
City  Desk,  Boston  Globe 
(Conservation  Editor, 
Nieman  Fellov;) 
Boston 


FOOD  SCIENCE  MID  TECMOLOGY 


Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  _Industr;y  Advisory  Council 


Robert  N.  Appleton,  Manager 

Algonquin  Club 

Boston 

Alexander  Armour 
McLean  Hospital 
Waverly 

Ray  Byrnes 
Hovjard  Johnson's 
Wollaston 

Thomas  A.  Culbertson 
Sellers  Caterers,  Inc. 
Boston 

Edward  R.  Dickhaut 
State  House 
Boston 

Harold  R.  Dolby 

"Hotel  and  Restaurant  Nev;s" 

Boston 

Norman  R.  Grimm 
Brandeis  University 
"VJaltham 

Foster  H.  Gurney 
Sheraton  Building 
Boston 

Carl  E.  Jensen 

Waldorf  System  Incorporated 

Boston 


Roger  Marshall 
Lexington 

B.  E.  Nordhielm 
Carling  Brewing  Company 
Natick 

Robert  D.  Parks 
Hov;ard  Johnson's 
Wollaston 

Stephen  Sonnabend 
Sonmerset  Hotel 
Boston 

Mark  Strong 

Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association 

Boston 

Eugene  Tamburi 
Yan]<ee  Pedlar  Inn 
Holyoke 

Andrew  Vital i 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

South  Hadley 

Charles  C.  Wallace 
VJellesley  College 
Wellesley 

M.  A.  Zugger 
Statler-Hilton  Boston 
Boston 


Paul  Kennedy 
Holiday  Inn 
Leominster 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MM^GEMENT 


Industrial  Advisory  Council  in  V/ood  Technology 


George  P.  Alderman 
Adams  Plastics  Company 
Holyoke 

William  E.  Aubin 
William  E.  Aubin,  Inc. 
Amherst 


N.  Carl  LoCascio 

Nev'7  England  Millvjork  Distributors,   Inc, 

Dorchester 

Charles  R.  O'Connor 

O'Connor  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 

Westfield 


Warren  V.  Baker 
Draper  Corporation 
Hopedale 

Laurence  Barbieri 
Barbieri  Lumber  Company 
Housatonic 


Franlc  T.  Parrish 
Heyvvood-Wakefield  Company 
Gardner 

William  A.  Rhodes 
Sharon  Box  Company,  Inc. 
Sharon 


John  E.  Bent 
S.  Bent  &  Bros. 
Gardner 

Paul  H.  Graham 
Clinic  of  Wood 
Newf ane ,  Vt . 


Inc , 


Joseph  G.  Roy,  III 

J.  G.  Roy  Lujnber  Company 

Chicopee 

Eliot  I,  Snider 

Wood  Fabricators,  Inc. 

Cambridge 


Everett  P.  Grossman 
L.  Grossman  &  Sons 
Braintree 


John  W.  Tebbets 
Ekso  Tebbets,  Inc. 
Locke  Mills,  Me. 


Robert  E.  Gunter 

Arthur  F.  Tyler  Sales  Company 

Athol 

Joseph  E.  Gurvitch,  Jr. 

J.  E.  Gurvitch  Lumber  Company 

Springfield 

Gordon  Hutchinson 
Sprague  &  Carleton,  Inc. 
Keene,  N.  H. 

John  Kelly 

Kelly  Hardv;ood  Corporation 

Pittsfield 


Henry  Tov7ers 

Pratt,  Read  &  Company 

Ivory ton.  Conn. 

Walter  Webb 

Warren  Trask  Company 

Boston 

Charles  N.  Wysong 
Holbrook  Lumber  Company 
Springfield 


4-H  AND  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 


Massachusetts  M-- H  Foundation,  Inc.  Advisory  Corranittee 

Officers:   One-Year  Term 


Mrs.  Irene  Wright,  President 
Brimfield 

Judson  Pierpont,  Vice  President 
(Assistant  Secretary, 
Federal  Land  Bank) 
Springfield 


George  Mullen,  Secretary 
(General  Manager, 
Belknap  and  McClain) 

Watertovm 

Robert  McCarter,  Treasurer 
(President, 
Amherst  Savings  Bank) 
Amherst 


Directors:  Term  Expires  in  1968 


Harry  Baldwin,  III 
(Vice  President, 
Nev,'  England  Merchants  Bank) 
Boston 

Richard  Brickley 
(Partner , 

Brickley,  Sears  and  Cole) 
Boston 

John  W.  Haigis,  Jr. 
(Trustee, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Amherst 

Clifford  Jones 

(Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Hotel  Corporation  of  America) 
Boston 

Robert  Luke 
(Assistant  Treasurer, 

Norfolk  &  Dedham  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance) 
Dedham 


John  C.  McFarlane 

(Vice  President,  Massachusetts 

Society  for  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals) 
Boston 

Mrs.  Elbridge  Rathbone 
(Director, 
Rathbone  Company) 
Palmer 

James  Reynolds 
(Assistant  to  the  President, 
Harvard  University) 
Cambridge 

James  T.  Timberlake 
(Director,  Agricultural  Relations 
Federal  Reserve  Bank) 
Boston 

Mrs .  John  A .  Volpe 
(First  Lady, 
State  of  Massachusetts) 
Winchester 


Directors:  Term  Expires  in  1969 


Warren  Arnold 
(Manager, 

F.  S.  Moseley  and  Company) 
Worcester 

Miss  Julie  Chase 
(Announcer,  Station  WTAG) 
Worcester 


Robert  Chavenson 
(General  Manager, 
Ann  Dale  Products. 
Fall  River 


Incorporated) 


Charles  Chunglo 
(Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Company) 
West  Springfield 

Paul  Corson 
(Secretary, 

Massachusetts  Fairs  Association) 

Topsfield  Fair  Grounds 
Topsfield 


Harry  Grant 
Bridgewater 

Charles  H.  McNamara 
(Conmissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Coirmonwealth  of  Massachusetts) 
Boston 

Frank  Nelson 
(Master, 

Massachusetts  State  Grange) 
Athol 

Philip  M.  Read 
(Regional  Director, 
The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation) 
Boston 

Clarence  E.  Scott 
Springfield 


Directors:  Term  Expires  in  1970 


Thomas  G .  Brovm 
(Vice  President, 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company) 
Boston 

Nathan  Chandler 

(Trustee,  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture) 
Sterling  Junction 

Mrs .  Archibald  Cox 
(4— H  Volunteer  Leader) 
Wayland 

John  W.   Ev/ell 
(Vice  President, 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston) 
Boston 


Eastman  Hey wood 
(Executive  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Hood  Foundation) 
Boston 

John  Sanders 
(4- H  Volunteer  Leader) 
Westford 

Geoffrey  Stani'/ood 
(Director  of  Public  Relations, 
First  National  Stores) 
Somerville 

Norman  Walker 
(President, 
Walker  Poultry  Farm) 
New  Braintree 


Warren  A .  Ellsv;orth 
(Trustee, 

The  Charles  A.  Harrington  Foundation) 
Worcester 


Dean  K.  Webster 
(Vice  President, 
H.  K.  Webster  Company) 
Lawrence 
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Anausl  Reports  1966   -  1967  Jime^  1967 

School  of  Business  Adssiai  strati  oa 
University  of  Massachusetts 

PROLOGUE 

Since  this  Annual  Repoi't  is  asy  last  one  I  do  not  believe  there  is  need  to 
be  anything  but  brief  (fcr  me).  Tlie  philosophy  and  edtacationai  policy  of  this 
School  should  be  fairly  trell  teowa  by  aow  Ik  so  far  ss  sxisvi^al   reports  have  ess- 
pressed  the©.  I  pass  fross  the  difficult  earlier  years  begixming  with  1957  and 
stretching  into  siearly  1964  ^ea   the  School  of  Business  was  more  or  less 
ignored,  abandoned  aad  considered  tenth  rate,  more  or  less  to  the  tiBie  whea  it 
achie^fed  a  sersblanca  of  recognition,  support  and  administrative  supports  All 
this  was  happening  while  the  School  was  increasing  in  stature  outside  the  Uni^ 
versity  and  our  faculty  Tfas  promoting >  not  only  good  teaching,  but  projects  for 
research  aad  publication.  May  I  state  noi-r  that  the  team  of  President  Lederle-- 
Provost  Tippo  became  the  finest  I  have  ever  known  in  my  academic  career  and 
began  a  renaissance  in  scholarshipj  selection  of  excellent  faculty  and  created 
an  atjsosphere  of  husHan  decency  and  respect  that  I  shall  never  forget.  But  I 
cannot  distribute  only  praise.  That  would  not  be  academic  cricket  and  would 
be  unbecoiBing  a  Dean  who  al^jays  wants  a  lot  ssore  than  he  is  likely  to  receive. 

This  is  the  place  to  emphasise  the  future  of  this  School,  under  another 

Dean  no  aiatter  what  stamp  his  personality  and  behavior  puts  upon  the  School. 

Certain  needs  are  essential  and  insistent.  I  have  eaaphasised  them  in  my 

budget  for  fiscal ^  1969.  I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  the  stateiaents  herei 

""ilie  need  to  begin  thinking  seri'ously  of  a  new  buildings  . 
priiEariiy  for  graduate  progrffiES.  The  need  will  be  desperate  within 
two  or  three  years.  Ifey  we  cannot  ev®n.  get  a  new  building  on  the 
priority  list  is  a  wonder  to  me.  Fortunate  for  us  and  the  whole  Uni- 
versity that  we  have  our  present  buildiag.  Wiere  would  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  be  if  it  were  not  for  us?  I  am  happy  to  have 
aided  titem  in  their  need  for  space*  But  who  is  there  to  promote 
a  building  for  us?  I'iaBt  we  wait  until  the- sitaat-ion  -is  desperate? 
My  chief  wish  now  is  to  have  the  Master  Planning  Cosaalttee  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  Until  that 


happens  i£  will  never  get  to  the  General  Court  as  a  Capital  Outlay. 
After  that  the  Schools  as  any  other  School  or  College,  must  talse  its 
chaiice  for  fimds.  But  at  least  our  people  here  should  recognize   the 

sjeed.-' 

"The  need  for  a  Library  to  replace  our  Readiag  Room  is  another 
iteia  too  often  delayed.  I  feel  terrible  about  this  and   feel  ter- 
rible that  a  new  Bean,  must  coiEe  here  kno^ring  how  deficieiit  we  are 
in  librar3f  resources  and  to  iciow  how  deficient  ve   are  in  the  Uai 
versity  Librarians  that  toow  almost  nothing  about  a  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  vast  aiBount  of  money  spent  for  books  in 
other  areas  of  the  University  stands  in  inute  silence  to  the  neglect 
of  our  area  of  intellectual  conceni,  physical  faeilitieSj  and 
research  accoasnodations.  As  in  Capital  Outlay  for  the  future  I  feet 
I  have  been  magnificently  unsuccessful  in  convincing  anyone  that 
library  facilities  in  the  School  are  outrageously  poor.  We  have  no 
real  friends  in  Goodell,  We  have  no  one  there  willing  to  recognize 
our  needs.  This  lack  should  be  speedily  reffiedied.  It  is  fine  that 
the  School  has  been  able  to  attract  escellent  faculty,  but  the 
deficiencies  in  library  funds  and  help  shows  up  only  too  glaringly 
the  stronger  we  are  and  hope  to  be." 

Please  Note:  A  decision  has  been  made  to  canvert  our  Reading  Rooia 

into  a  Divisional  Library,  I  have  left  the  above  statement  in  this  report 

only  for  the  recordj  in  this  case,  a  record  of  progress. 

Although  I  have  lost  taost  of  my  resentment  concerning  that  overwhelming 
giant,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  I  still  feel  that  too  much  time  and 
too  much  energy  and  too  much  attention  is  paid  that  College.  One  would  get 
the  idea,  in  discussing  capital  outlay  for  buildings,  that  the  only  ones  to 
be  considered  are  the  inmates  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  have  as  much  devotion 
to  the  liberal  arts  philosophy  as  anyone  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  support  of  the  liberal  arts  and  the  allocation  of  resources. 
Vested  interests  are  vested  interests  and  Internal  politics  are  played  as 
effectively  by  those  purporting  to  "broaden  the  mind"  as  those  who  claim  a 
professional  objective.  In  the  final  upshot  of  dramatic  and  fiery  speeches 
proclaiming  the  glories  of  the  Humanities  I  have  yet  Co  discover  a  faculty 
member  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  wiio  is  not  as  concerned  with  pay, 
promotion  and  tenure  as  anyone  touched  by  the  corrupting  hand  of  a  professional 
interest. 


tfS^R! 


I  mention  fchess  matters  only  because  one  taight  get:  fche  ides  that  the  prob^ 
leBss  of  enrollsaent  in  fche  Uriiversity,  or  the  coai^lation  of  btJiIdings,  or  the 
effeetiveaess  of  the  AsSniaistraticn  or  coiOTunicatioa  are  the  excl^^sive  property 
of  Arts  and  Scieitees»     Indead  it  aliEost  appears  so,  what  with  considerissg  the 
Fine  Arts  Buildiaga  Madsssr  Tower,  the  Graduate  Ceatsr  (sxciusH'eiy  fields  Sn 
Arts  and  Sciesscec),  fche  aew  Library  Cexciusively  the  saae  areas)  &nd  Bartlett 
East  and  West  and  what  have  yoia«     With  such  afflueace  1  have  no  qiiarreij  bat 
X  do  have  a  quarrel  with  the  alavost  ejsel'cjsive  allocation  of  fuiids  for  all  this 
while  sho-ft^iBg  so  little  concern  for  Business  Adjajaisfcratioii  and  ao  doubt  other 
professional  areaso    Jfcst  1  repeat  that  vre  «re  &  ga|v6rsi.t,\»? 

AesS  thus  does  est  olds  hsStered  Daaa  leave  his  posts  hot:h  with  joy  at  being 
at  the  Ifeiiversity  aad  with  joy  at  haviag  seade  aoae  contritmtlon  to  its 
fidvasc^E^rits  tmt  with  sorrow  in  not  accosjplishiag  all  that  might  have  beaj^ 
accoseplished  and  havixig  left  e  net?  Deaa  plenty  to  doa 

I  think  I  leave  a  fairly  strong  faculty,  a  strosig  trend  toward  facwlty 
p^ticipation  in  sjajor  ScIkjoI  affairsg  a  dedicated  group  of  Chairssetij  ass  iiscreas" 
ing  urge  to  proisote  soholsrship  and  teaching  ssd  service,  !mt  not  so  mzeh  of 
the  latter  as  to  overwhelm  the  first  twoo     I  also  leave  a  Sehool  respected  in 
many  quarters  of  this  com&trye     the  slow  accuimslatioa  o£  respect  end  intelleetisal 
stature  pays  off  in  recruiting,  a  severe  teste,    Not  oaiy  Is  this  fcnsa  of  us  but 
the  whole  University  of  Massachusetts  has  done  exceptionally  well  these  past 
few  yearso    He  need  apologize  to  no  oneo     For  those  'who  coks  the  atmosphere  is 
exciting  and  for  those  who  leave  ^e  are  en  excellent  spriisg  board  to  sissiilar 
end  better  (give  us  a  few  more  years  yet)  universities  and  colleges,     I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  place  to  leave  and  a  better  place  to  have  mosorien:  abouto 
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SOME ,  .FACTS  j'u^D,  FIGlJRr^S 

1-       Appropriations           1964-1965  I9&5~1966           1966-1967 

03                              $11,400---  $21,900               $20,700 

10  1,800  3,800                   6,000 

11  100  100                        900 

12  600  1,200        2,200 

13  2,200"  3,200        7,000 

14  3,500*  4,660        9,200 

15  500  1,000        3,500 

16  600  100         686 

■"Deficits  in  these  accounts  were  covered  by  the  Provost. 

2.   Faculty  and  Graduate  Assistants 

As  of  September 

1964 '1965'"""'""' ""1966 

Professors,  t 7  8           9 

Associate  Professors..,     8  11           13 

Assistant  Professors...    13  13          15 

Instructors 3  5           5 

Graduate  Assistants. ...    10  18           25 

Lecturer --  --           1 

Total  faculty (excluding  Dean) 

31  37          43 

Note;  lliese  figures  include  facuitjr  on  leave  of  absence- 

Two  Professors  and  One  Assistant  Professor  in  1964; 
One  Professor  and  One  Assistant  Professor  in  1965; 
Two  Professors  in  1956, 


3,   Students 


As  of  September 


1964         1965        1966 


Account  ing 1 14 

General  Business  and  Finance....  57 

Management. 87 

Marketing , 56 

FreshtTien"'- 144 

Sophomores* 248 

Undeclared  juniors 

Graduate  students 82 

Total  on  campus 788 

Graduate  students  at  "ittsfield.  42 

Total  students  taught  on  campus j  955 


148 

143 

73 

86 

148 

124 

78 

100 

196 

303 

260 

316 

... 

71 

103 

87 

1,006 

1,230 

45 

24 

2,500 

2,707 

^Students  select  their  majors  in  the  second  half  of  their 
sophoEore  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  our  Sophoaiore  class  is 
almost  invariably  larger  Chan  our  Freshmasi  class  due  to  transfers 
fross  both  inside  and  outside  the  University » 

Snrollmeats  iri  Schools  of  Business  Administration  levelled  off  between 
1959  and  1964  but  are  no^  rising  rapidly  particularly  is  this  true  of  our 
School  hsvirsg  increased  56%  frcm  1954  to  1966,  As  in  other  fieldSj  graduate 
enrollHieats  are  also  rising.  We  have  bettfeen  9.5  and  10%  of  the  total 
University  enrollinent  but  if  one  esscludes  women,  our  per  cent  is  bet-ATsen 
thirteen  and  fourteen  of  the  ffisn.  Business  Adniinistration  draws  only 
between  one  and  t^o  par  cent  of  the  ■sromen.  This  is  true  thoughout  the 
country  and  this  percentage  seeais  true  of  Sconoaiics. 
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FACULTY  AKB  _DEPART^i£NTAL  ACTIVITY 

Greater  detail  concerning  Grants,  Resesrchs  and  Publications  will  be 
fcuad  ill  Appendix  A,  page  13. 

As  a  statistical  sunanary  it  is  pleasaat  to  report  that  this  past  acadentic 

year  our  faculty  has  listed: 

Articles  Fublisiied.... 25 

Articles  Accepted, . .  ........  7 

Books  Published - .  2 

Under  Contract. » ,  10 

Scheduled  tor   Publication.. .. «  2 

Associate  Professor  Krsystof ik  has  been  named  Editor 
of  the  Massachusetts  C.P.A,  Review. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  snany  who  view  Schools  of  Business  Adaiia«> 
istration  I  have  firroly  held  the  vietf  that  our  relationships  with  Business 
and  Industry  should  be  through  scholarly  and  sophisticated  merabers  of  our 
faculty  and  that  the  Dean  should;,  in  all  his  works,  reflect  that  approach. 
Giving  speeches  and  attending  coclctaii  parties  have  their  value  in  goodwills 
but  they  accomplish  nothing  whatsoever  in  enhancing  the  stature  and  excellence 
in  education.  Fourth  rate  Schools  are  quite  adept  at  Che  technique^  but  they 
ressain  fourth  or  fifth  rate  Schools  nonetheless.  When  I  see  the  impact  of  men 
like  Grant  Osbom  on  the  Insurance  Industry,  Morton  Backer  and  Frank  Singer  on 
Accounting  and  Accountants,  Harry  Allan,  Is  Silver  and  Dick  Kartz-ier  on  Law,  Jim 
Ludtke  ^nd  Pao  Cheng  on  Banking  and  Investment  officerSj  Gene  Kaczka  and 
Steve  Michael  on  Personnel,  and  quantitative  man,  Stanley  Young,  on  research 
in  Management  and  his  influence  on  managers.  Jack  Conion  and  his  direct  line 
to  professional  Mediators  and  Arbitrators  of  labor  disputes,  then  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make  of  a  substantial  nature.  We  are  doing  what  a  School  should 
do,  but  it  can  do  a  lot  more. 


\ihile   considering  faculty  I  have  a  coimnent  to  make.  There  sre  those  who 
wish  we  had  raany  more  opportunities  to  earn  OToney  through  consulting  contracts 
as  well  as  other  means.  This  has  advatitagesj  but  I  hope  the  School  avoids 
"Odiorne's  Laii?."  This  law,  as  I  express  it,  holds  that  the  basic  salary  is  not 
significant,  but  the  amount  eariied  above  the  salary  really  establishes  stature 
and  reputation  for  a  School-  This  "Law"  has  an  analogy  in  the  work  of  a  wait- 
ress where  her  wages  are  a  sinall  part  of  her  incomej  since  tips  determine  her 
standai"d  of  living.  Any  School  or  University  that  lives  according  to"Odiorne»s 
Law^corr^upts  the  meaning  of  edi'.cation  and  reduces  the  basic  salary  incentive 
as  a  raea'ns  of  maintaining  a  scholarly  outlook,  not  to  mention  a  desire  to  teach. 
"Cdicme's  Laxv'grants  a  member  of  the  faculty  a  "concession"  within  the  univer- 
sity tent  wherein  he  becotnes  an  entrepreneur  rather  than  a  man  of  scholarship 
and  academic  influence.  Not  only  that  but  he  becomes  a  handmaiden  of  vested 
interests,  selling  his  brains  down  the  river.   I  favor  consulting  and  making 
moneys  but  I  do  not  favor  letting  it  overwhelm  the  work  of  the  main  enterprise 
which  is  the  work  of  a  university  teaching,  research,  and  service^  with  the 
first  two  having  priority  a«d  carrying  the  most  weight.   If  a  university  wishes 
to  stress  public  service,  particularly  when  it  is  a  public  tpiversity,  then  it 
must  have  the  resources  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.   It  cannot  allocate  scarce 
resources  and  accomplish  all  the  goals  pressed  upon  it  by  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests. iTven  its  public  service  should  be  intimately  related  to  education  of  a 
university  level.   It  is  not  a  public  university  for  purposes  of  entertainment. 
It  is  a  public  university  whose  primary  function  is  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  the  society's  cultural  heritage,  to  be  critical  of  society's  foibles,  fic- 
tions, and  beliefs  however  widely  held,  and  to  contribute  to  an  ever  increasing 
level  of  attainment  in  the  professions,  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  and  social 


sciences.  It  should  be  the  chief  center  for  ^spGr7.3ientat3.on  and  investigafcioK 
and  it  should  have  faculty  z.i\d  adnirtistirators  xAto   aire  dedicated,  alertj 
ia'celilgsits  and  civ^iliEed.  Ifeate'/sr  wo  do  shouid  be  tested  by  this  ideal. 

I  may  say  that  ray  own.  strong  feeling  is  'chat  our  School  of  Business 
Ad  mini  strati  OP.  should  be  tested  by  its  participation,  in  the  higher  levels  of 
scholarship  and  teaching.  Its  future  on  this  campus  depends  a  great  deal  on 
whether  it  will  have  the  support  it  has  received  these  past  fet-?  years,  not 
only  in  funds,  but  ia  genuine  concern  and  effective  respect  and  dignity. 

I  caa  only  emphasise  again  that  therecruitmeat  of  aii  estcellent  faculty 
is  l:he  saffi©  as  asking  for  the  support  services  in  secretarial  help,  in 
supplies, aiid  in  equipjoent.  Previous  budgets  can  no  longer  be  a  guide  as  all 
of  us  kiiow.  Budgets,  of  course,  depend  oa  the  generosity  of  the  General  Court 
and  its  attitude  towards  higher  education.  We  understand  this  basic  limitation 
of  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  equally  isspcrtaat  to  any  School  or  College  oa 
the  campus  is  the  allocation  of  what  we  do  have.  None  of  us  really  know  how 
this  is  really  done,  I  suspect  that  some  day  the  Dean's  Council  will  play 
a  souch  more  active  part  in  this  than  now*  It  is  bound  to  happen  as  the 
University  grows. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

1,  This  year  we  have  twenty- three  JETs  (Junior  Executive  Training), 
most  of  them  from  Western  Europe.  This  program,  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  bea>.  sponsored  by  the  Esperiaent  in  International 
Living,  We  have  considered  the  program  very  valuable  to  all  concerned.  It 
will  continue  and  for  this  I  am  pleased.  Professor  Harry  Allan  replaced 
Professor  Robert  Lentilhon  as  Coordinator. 

2*  Professor  Stephen  Michael  planned  our  School  Colloquium  this  past 
academic  year  and  we  have  had  distinguished  visitors  on  the  campus: 
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Fall  Setaastsr,  1966 

October  6    Dr.  Wendell  Sroithj  President,  Marketing  Science  Insti- 
tute: "Critical  Issues  in  Marketing." 

November  3   Dr.  Hugh  Miser,  Vice  President*  Travelers  Research  Cen- 
ter:  "Operations  and  Systems  Analysis  in  Government 
and  Industry." 

December  8   Dean  Willis  Winn,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Cora" 
tnerces,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
Lecture;  "The  Itiipact  of  Fconotnic  Change  on  Education." 
Spring  Semester,  1967 

March  2     Professor  Jasnes  Thoiapson,  Indiana  University  "Coping 
yith  Technological  and  '^nvironraentai  Uncertainties  in 
the  Organizatio'a." 

April  7      Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed:" 
"The  Social  Responsibilities  of  Business." 

May  4       Professor  Colston  )iiame,   Departrnent  of  EcoiTsonsics,  Aai-» 
herst  College  and  President  of  Consumers  Union:  "Mar= 
keting  Implications  of  the  World  Consumer  Movement." 

3.  Associate  Dean  Conlon,  with  Associate  Director  Friednjan  of  the  Labor 
Relations  and  Research  Center,  continued  their  collaboration  on  a  conference 
for  Labor  Arbitrators.  It  was  highly  successful,  "lans  have  been  completed 
for  another  such  conference  next  November.  These  conferences  draw  a  few  hun- 
dred interested  people  from  all  over  Mew  England,  some  from  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Our  Ph.D.  Program  is  not  really  a  special  one  but  we  treat  it  as  such 
until  it  is  more  thoroughly  established.  We  expect  from  twelve  to  fifteen 


students  this  coming  September.  We  have  high  hopes  for  our  doctorate  program 
realizing  that  it  will  take  sotne  time  before  our  School  earns  any  kind  of  a 
reputation  for  the  granting  of  a  Ph.D.  degree.  This  will  come  as  it  corces  to 
other  aspects  of  our  work.  Our  faculty  is  highly  qualified,  fe'hat  we  now  need 
is  a  wider  acadeniic  market  from  which  to  draw  good  candidates.  At  the  moment 
%ve  get  too  many  applicants  from  small  schools  and  Colleges  around  the  Consmon- 
wealth,  most  of  them  not  qualified, 

FUTURE  PLANS  AND  N^EDS 

I  have  already  expressed  toy   great  concern  over  removing  a  second  building 
from  the  priority  list.  After  all,  however,  this  concern  will  be  that  of  Dr. 
Wendell  Smith.   I  assume  that  any  new  Dean  who  discovers  that  the  current  es«" 
pansion  of  the  School  is  crowding  us  in  offices  and  classrooms  will  behave  like 
a  Dean  and  make  some  noise. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  me  to  indicate  future  plans.   I  can  surtaise 
the  direction  of  this  School  but  a  new  Dean,,  along  with  a  faculty,  will  most 
certainly  change  the  direction  of  the  School  and  certainly  take  account  of  trends 
not  presently  obvious.  All  this  is  proper  and  ess^sstial.  The  School  has  at^ 
excellent  academic  base  from  which  to  move  in  a  number  of  directions.  My  o^jn 
guess  is  that  some  of  the  following  might  happen: 

1.  A  review  of  the  Departtnental  organization  and  structure. 

2.  A  new  look  at  cur  curriculum  and  our  various  majors. 

3.  A  review  of  our  ovm  administrative  organisation,  including  the  relation- 
ship now  existing  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 

4o  Probably  a  review  of  the  place  now  held  by  our  Administrative  Com- 
mittee (Dean,  Associate  Dean  and  Chairmen)  as  the  chief  review  agency  for  ten- 
ure,, promotion,  salaries,  and  other  School  policies. 


''■IZ' 


These  are  speculations*  ilisy  new  Dean  ^11  put  his  oim  sfcaap  of  pes-sonaltey 
on  fcha  Schoolt.  Kis  ralatii&Rship  with  other©  withiE  asid  outside  the  School  ar« 
score  subtle  than  caa  be  expressed  on  this  Reporto 

One  thing  1  do  hope  camsa  to  pass  in  this  Uhlvsrsityc  I  thinic  that  @ach 
i'.'Qan  ahoald  hava  a  contingent  fund  that  Is  discrstionary  assd  ^saeaMe  for  a 
flexible  nwrnber  ©f  pweposaso  X  wsuld  say  tha-t  eh©  fimd  shouM  be  a  ainlaswi  of 
$5,0000  As  the  University  grows  a  degree  of  4e©antra2.iiEatiem  ahoald  be  Te<^ 
■jogniaedc  These  Dessi^s  farids  should  be  post'-auditsclo  It  ie  essential  that 
Iteana  have  this  element  of  a«t«mosBy  to  accojBolish  the  goal©  of  their  Schools 
or  CoiX©g®so  The  struggle  for  U'nivorsity  autonoa^  tvma  State  coatrol  is  too 
vii'ld  and  thesre  is  ko  reason  vk^   the  restrictions  of  th®  Stat®  should  &©  to^ 
pixtsd  to  the  various  parts  of  ths  Ursivsrsityo  Ceatrellsstion  for  sfficiency 
is  not  a  provsd  general  prtaciple  assd  has  as  many  dajagers  as  the  t'oaBeqtiisRses 
©f  too  high  a  degree  of  decentrailsstiosio  My  point  is  that  it  is  tiase  for  a 
study  of  th®  relationship  batwesn  the  central  Ualvsrsity  AdaisiietraSion  and 
its  various  partSe  This  stot  only  includes  the  acedemic  phases  but  also  tha 
servicesj,  inclt^dtng  the  Office  of  the  Treastirero 

Whatever  vsy  vie^s  ost  matters  expressed  X  wish  to  end  this  final  Report 
as  X  have  begun  ito  Xn  all  i^y  career  X  have  soever  had  as  fruitful  asid  vo£![der<^ 
ftsl  &  relationship  as  X  have  bad  with  o'^sr  Provosto  Long  may  his  flag 
in  the  breeze a 


Respectfully  sutsaittedj. 


Ho  Bo  Kirshen 
HBKlfiA  Dean 


AFFEM3IX  A 
GRAJJTS.  RESEARCHjAMD  FACULTY  ACTIViri' 

The  following  represents  highllghto  rather  than  a  complete  report;  on 
our  faculty.  All  of  usj,  sncludiag  the  Dean»  have  had  s  share  in  making 
speechesj  going  to  professional  meetlsigs  and  participating  on  panel  discussions. 
The  total  impact  of  all  this  lies  in  the  afcisosphere  concerning  scholarship, 
re£)©arch  and  service.  Soses  of  our  faculty  are  ffltuch  i8»re  active  than  othsrs, 
btit  all  are  quite  conscious  of  the  professional  need  to  l<*.eep  up-to=date  and 
go  beyond  and  we  are  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  knowing  our  colleagues 
at  professional  meetings  and  participating  in  discussions  ha^'s  asuch  to  do  with 
recruiting  the  kinds  of  faculty  ^t@  wish.  We  discover,  too,  how  expansive  is 
the  competitive  rece  for  very  good  to  exeellfiamt  faculty.  Until  later  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply.  My  omi  feeling  is  that  every  sneatber  of  the  faculty 
should  know  enough  about  his  field  and  about  his  professional  colleagues 
throughout  the  country  so  that  he  might  contribute  his  bit  to  naming  and 
recosamending  faculty  in  an  ejcpandlng  School, 

DEPAROBENT  OF  ACCOUNTIF>G;  Asapciate  Professor  Carl  Dennlar,  Chairiaan 
John  Anderson  and  Robert  ^  Lent i Ihpn 

Both  are  on  Sabbatical  Leave  the  spring  sesiester  writing  a  book  on 
HPA  ProbS-eiis  under  contract  with  the  Southwestern  Publishing  Company, 
Professor  Lentilhon  was  selected  by  the  "Esperiment  in  International  Living'* 
last  suHGaer  to  visit  Sveden  for  one  month,  to  live  for  two  weeks  with  a 
Swedish  couple  and  spend  time  surveying  Swedish  industry.  His  way  was  paid 
SKcept  the  University  contributed  $350  towards  his  esspenses. 
Morton  Backer 

One  of  the  coimtry's  outstanding  Accountants  continues  to  be  very 
active.  His  book  (as  Editor)  on  Modern  Account In^  ^^^Thegry;  (Prentice-Hall)  was 
published  in  1966,  He  published  several  articles  for  the  Journal  of  Accovmting 
and  Management  Accounting  and  wrote  a  series  for  Westinghouse  Corporation  and 
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wrote  for  fche  oiagasine  Financial  World.  He  participated  iji  numerous  confer- 
ences throughout:  the  country. 

Frank  Singer 

He  continues  his  keen  interest  in  progT&tmod   learning  in  Accounting. 
In  collaboration  with  Pi-ofessors  K.  J.  Cohen  and  T.  C„  Gilaian  (Carnegie  Tech.) 
his  article  "Bsnk  Procedures  for  Aaalyaing  Business  Losn  Applications"  was 
published  in  Analytical  Methods  in  Banking  (Ii-winaad  Goaipanyj  1966).  Frank 
received  a  Teachers  Research  Grant  for  1966-1967,  His  Ford  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship tsrssinated  last  Septesibcr,  1966. 

Anthony  Krsystof ik 

He  was  selected  Editor  of  the  Massachusetts  CPA  Reviewr.  One  of  his 
articles  in  the  Review  "Nsededp  New  Rules  for  tlanageinent  Reporting"  ?mn  an 
award  for  excellence.  He  was  selected  to  participate  in  a  methods  course  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  in  August. 

Robert  Taylor 

He  was  recently  promoted  to  an  Assistant  Professor  and  received  his 
CPA  Certificate  frosa  the  State  of  Tessas  in  1966. 

Nelson  Pi on 

He  was  selected  to  be  Assistant  Dean  in  charge  of  the  School's  first 
two  years  curriculum  and  advising  prograns.  He  replaced  Xhurlo  Johnson  who 
left  last  August,  1966. 

At  the  aaoaient  the  Departraenfc  Is  reviewissg  its  curriculum.  With  the 
addition  of  three  excellent  snen,  all  with  their  doctorates^  the  revision  is 
likely  to  be  extensive.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  diverse  views 
on  the  direction  of  Accountiiugo  It  only  means  that  there  is  a  greater  balance 
aarong  the  faculty  than  previously  and  the  art  of  persuasion  should  be  more 
effective  and  vital. 


APPEKDIX  A  (coCTtittued) 

.DEPART^NT_O^GFNdUALjmw^  Professor  Janses  B.  Ludtke,  Chairman 

PUSLICATIONS 

Harry  T,  Allan 

"Ssecufclve  Deve lopasant ,  the  CotFputer,  and  Che  Modem  Retailer"; 
Korfchwest  Business  Ma«ag£tigant »  Volo   IV,  No.   2,  pp.   li-14;  V^Jinter  1966-67. 

"An  Sssspiricsl  Test  of  Choice  and  Decision  Postulates  in  the  Cyer- 
^3a3rch  Behavioral  Tlisory  of  the  Firm";  Adgini stjat i ve  Science  Quartgrl^»  Vol. 
n.  No,  3,  pp,  405~4r3|  Deceraber,  1966. 

"Democracy  or  the  Scientific  Method  in  Lats  end  ^Policy  Making,"  by 
Frederick  K,  Beutels  Administrative  Science  Quarter ly«  Vol.   II,  No.  3»  pp. 
507-310;  December,   1966 „ 

H/irry  T«  Allan  and  H.  Richard  Hartaler 

—  iimiia— II  i«n  ml I  III  ipwi  ■  mwimi  I    i  iBwiiam  ■  iii  ii  iliim — Krumi  iiiin    ■  iininM'ffcwriMifiiWi  »■» 

"Legal  Theories  of  Roscoe  Pound  and  "arl;Lle'6jellyn;  Their  Applieffi=» 
tioii  to  the  Study  of  Behavior  Within  Business  Organi gat ions "j  Vol.  5,  No.  1» 
ppo  1»24|  Spring  196?,  A3Bari©an  Business  Lag  Journal. 
Alaatander  Barnes 

"Business  Finance!  Theory  and  Managensntt"  by  Stephen  H.  Archer  and 
Charles  A.  D'Ambrosioi  The  Joyrnal  of  Finance,  Vol,  XKI,  No,  4,  pp.  762««764? 
Decembers  1966. 

Pao  L.  Cheng  and  John  P.  Shelton 

"A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Capital  Budgeting-- The  Multl- 
Investn^nt  Case,"  Appears  as  one  of  the  readings  in  Thomas  H.  WilliatQS  and 
Charles  H,  Griffin,  editors«  Manaaeroent  Ingorn»tioa'"'A  Quantitative  Accent, 
Hottawood,  Illinois:  R.  D,  Irwin,  Inc.,  1967.  (Article  first  appeared  in 
Journal  of  Finance,  iDecembe^  1963). 
Pao  L,  Cheng 

"Optitmsta  Bond  Portfolio  Selection,"  Appears  in  K.  J,  Cohen  and  F, 
S,  HaoHBer,  Analytical  Methods  In  Banking,  Hanewood,  Illinois'.  R.  D.  Irwin, 
Incp,  1966,,  (Article  frst  appeared  in  Managen^ent  Science,  July  1%2). 
Ho  Richard  llartsler  and  Harry  T,  Allan 

"Legal  Theories  of  Roscoe  Pound  and  I'arl  Llewellyn:  Their  Applica^ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Behavior  Within  Business  Organizations";  Vol.  5,  No.  1^ 
pp.  l«24j  Spring  1967,  American  Business  L^_  Journal. 


Ito  \f^- 
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PUBLICAT IONS,    (continued ) 

i»i»iiiiwrn >■  ■wiiiiiiHiiiwiiMtiBninwiii  I  I    i  ii  iiiwmii  i   if -    -f 

Jainea  ^^_B ,  ^  Lwdtke 

"The  AsnericdR  Financial  Systenia"  Second  Editions  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1967;   551  pages. 

"Moving  Household  Goods:  Custronsr^Cirrier  Relations;"  The  Quarfcerly 
Review  of  Ttconotaies  &  8usiTiea^»  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  Wintesr  1966, 
Isidore  Silver 


"The  Corporate  Ojabudsman,"  Haryagd^^ Bus ineas'^^Rey l^ew «  Vol.  45,  No. 
3j  May- June  1957,  pp.  77-87. 

"RefonnSng  the  Local  Policeroen,"  The  Net$  Leader ■>  April  24,   1967, 
pp.   22-24. 

"Crime,  Arriericaa  Styles  The  Preeidant's  Coaanission"  Coaniongeal,  Vol. 
LXXXVI,  No,   5,  April  21,   1967,  pp.   141-142. 

"The  CIA  as  Philantropist,"  Confess  Bi -Weekly^  Vol.  34,  No.  5, 
March  6,  1967,  pp.  6-7 „ 

"The  Supreme  Court,  The  State  Jisdioiary  and  State  Criminal  Froeedure: 
An  Example  of  Uncreative  Federalism,"  St.  John^s  Law  Rsvlew.,  Vol.  XLI,  No.  3, 
pp.  331-361. 

"The  Great  Society,"  Con;a;resa Bi -Weekly »  Vol.  34,  No.  2,  January  23, 

1967,  pp.   5-6. 

"The  Free  Press  Crisis,*'  Coniyress  Bi -Weekly,,  Vol,  34,  No,  Is  January 
9,  1967,  pp.  6-7. 

"Poverty  as  a  Critne,"  Cotanowweal «  Vol.  84,  pp.  74-76,  October  21, 
1966. 

PAPERS  PRESFNTT^D 

Harry  T.  Allan 

"Ant i -Trust  Influences  on  Corporate  Expansion,"  Management  Devaiop° 
«ient  Program,  Corning  Glass  Company  and  the  University  of  Syracuse,  January, 
1967. 

"Legal  Theories  of  Rosco©  Pound  and  Karl  Llewellyn:  Their  Applica- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Behavior  Within  Business  Organisations,"  Anterican  Business 
Law  Association,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  August^  1966i  (Co-author,  H.  Richard 
H.art2!ler» 


m^^^M..SMm^^jmMEmSSL.JmjJ^mFi.  (continued) 
PAPFRS  PRSSFNTED.  (continued) 
H.  Riohard  Harts ler 

"Legal  ThQOi'ies  d£  Roscoe  Pound  and  Karl  Lle«ffellyn;  Their  Application 
to  the  Study  of  Behavior  Within  Business  Organizations,"  American  Business  Law 
Associations  Bowling  Green,  OhiOj  August^ 1966.  (Co°author,  Harty  T,  Allan) 
Eugene  E.  Kacaka 

•'Simulation  and  Gainings"  .Ara.uisl  AiEierican  Meeting  of  tbe  Ijistituta  of 
Mfitiagement  Sciences,  Boston,  Mess.,  Apri  1^1957. 
Grant  Oabom 

''Professional  DevelopsRont  in  Life  Insurance^"  Providence  Association 
of  Life  L^&derwritersj,  Providences  Rhode  Island,  Novensba^  1966. 

"Risk  Management  of  Business,"  Educational  Seminar »  Insurance  Irifor* 
saation  Institutes  Hartford,  Conneeticut,  August,  i%7. 

"Efew  approaches  in  Adult  Education,"  CLU  Teachers*  Cotdexeac®, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  October^  1966. 

"Responaibilities  of  Profsaslonal  Life  Under '•►jr iters,"  New  Haven 
Society  of  CLU,  New  Havsn^  Connecticut,  January^  1967. 

"Devalopments  in  Life  Insurance,"  Waterbury  Association  of  Life 
Underxjr iters,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Marchyl9S7. 

"The  Variable  Annuity,"  Pioneer  Vall«y  Eatats  Planning  Council, 
South  Deerfield,  Massachtisetts,  'fkxveatoeTj  1967* 
Robert  L.  Rivers 

"Transportation  Raquirataents  and  New  England  Develo^tjsnt,"  New 
England  Industrial  Traffic  League  Seminar,  Atifierat,  Massaehu.'setts,  October, 
1966, 

"Traffic  Managetneat  in  Transition,"  Boaton  Traffic  Club,  Boston, 
Massachusetts* 

ARTiaES  ACCFPTED  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Harry  T.  Allan 

"A  Programmed  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law,"  by  Charles  D, 
■<elso.  American  Business  Law  Journal.  (Scheduled  for  inclusion  in  the  Fail 
1967  issue.) 

Pao  L.  Chen^ 

"Wage  Negotiation  and  th@  Bargaining  Poxjer,"  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  Review.  (Scheduled  in  late  1967.) 
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ARTICLES  ACCEPTED  FOR  PUBialCATIONjcontinued) 
H,  Richard  Harfczl^ir 

'•funcfions  of  Cotifcract  DasnaaeSg"  America  Business  I^w  Journal » 
(Scheduled  foit*  Inclusion  in  the  Fall  1967  Issue)  . 
Eugene  E.  Kacaka  and  Rov  V.  Kirk 

"Marsagsmant  ClintatSj  Work  GroupSa  and  Organisational  Perforsaancs»" 
Admiwistgatiye ^  Science^  9«ar teg ly.     (Scfeediilad  for  inclusion  in  ei'cfear  th& 
Sepfcajjaber  or  Deoembex's  1%7  issue.) 
Grant  Osbora 

"Future  Supply  o£  Ilaelth  Manpowsrs'"  Schsiduled  for  inelusLon  in 
Richard  CaHspau^s,  editor.  Health  FcottOKsies.     (To  be  published  in  tbe  Fall» 
1967.) 


AFPEHDIX  A  (aonfehwed) 

DEPAIIIMBNT  OF  MA2i4GIM£OTs     Associate  Prof  sGSor  SidneyCi^Jnchs^Qjait-aism  fcc  be 

reglaeed,  by.  Associate,,  Prggeaaor  George,  SigBBoaa  as  . .. ■ 

Artter  ^Cax:!  i  si  e 

Kf.s  revJsad  thsels  oa  Lstsor  Rels'clona  in  Caaiada  is  s^he&al&i  for 
publication  by  tfee  !laiv<s?"B.tfcy  of  M5.chlgaja  in  WBle 

Suteittsd  a  resa.arc!i  project  to  the  Beparfiment  of  Heal&Iij  EdiscatioB. 
and  Welfare  on  a  "Fea«lb£il.ty  Study  of  Cost»-Baaef  it  iiaa'iysis  of  the  AFBC  PrograB 
in  MassaeJrasefcts^"  Br.  Chen  canJ:rlbu£ed  to  SE^^tt^Msnag^satJmsl^^isl^ 
Cafe^Be^  by  Garrsttg  Silver  sM  Yost  (Harcotirta,  Sraee  aad  ¥ox"Ids  Xeisis,,  1936) « 
With  Professor  Winters  he  collaborated  on  "Forecastiag  Peek  D«Gmi?.d  for  sis. 
Eleetfie  Utility  ii?ith  EybrJd  Ejsponsntisl  Modal"  tmbllshed  In  M^a^aaent  Spi&nfe^ 
1966 o     Received  Ressarcli  Grant  Srma  the  UnU'arsity  to  siatdy  Qos&^tm:  Medals  for 
Op'Srations  Analysis.*     Attss^ded  &  aisaljer  of  professional,  ajsetings-o 
AxthpTj:ikin& 

Received  his  DaBsAo  degrs©  from  XasiLana  Usiivsrsity  in  the  spriagj;  196?, 
He  vas  a  psrticipaiit  in  th©  Organisatloi'sal  Workshop  at  the  Oiiiversity  ©f  Cfeleago 
Graduate  Sohcwsl  of  Business  in  1967 » 
Fgeder-Xcis,  Finch,  and  Halg,ey,^  ,'^'9gli'!^^ 

Received  research  grants  for  the  susms^s,  1961  ^ 
Stmh^R  Michael 

Received  his  Pha»,s-  frm  Coltsmbia  Uaiversity,  Aprils  l?©?^     His  boolJ 

Am;r^^s|aff ^Ia|!^^S'Sg.^--^-aetige3i,^aa-lggg.o^Saacea  1963  ^as  tlie  196?  selection  o-f 

th©  Msnagament  Eooka  IsistltutSs  a  raadiijg  club<,     H«  signed  a  ccmtract  and 
received  an  advancs  of  $2500  frs®  the  IntezTaationaX  Tccaffeook  Csjapaay  to  m*it« 
a  ^inciples  of  Ma»agism©nt  books 
Wal.teg  0,*Dczmeli 

Visiting  ProfassoE'  of  Menagstaeat  at  the  University  of  Keif  Mssico  dxxring 
the  past  acadesaic  year©     He  ^jas  re^electsd  to  the  Esecutiv©  Costmittee  of  the  College 
of  Philosophy  of  the  Institute  of  Managcsn^it  Scleacso 


/i^PEKDXX  A  (confciRuad) 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MAtJAGEMEWT  (continued) 

Stanley  Ycrtjne 

His  arfcicls  "CSojacomicafcions"  T-?as  published  its  the  AORN  Jorunial 
(Association  of  Opsretiag  Room.  Mursss)^  1567»     Is  "wss  roapoo3ne«d  Chalsmasj.  of 
the  Reseasrcb  Coimitte©  of  the  Acadeiny  of  Managsaant  tor  I0ij7<,     He  entcired  a 
eotxtract;  -Ki'ch  tho  Sickensoa  Fublishing  Cojijpany  eo  t^rlte  a  bools:  ok  Mainagssaeato 


DEMRMSm' OF  I^ffiTl-NG:     Profsasor  Jack  Ifoif ,  Ch&JTmn 

The  undergraduate  cwrricultsa  was  thoroi?gbly  and  caajjjietely  revised  iKsder 
the  leadership  of  Profssjsor  Wolf  ia  co©perat5.oa  witli  Chs-  Dep»*ten©ni:tt     In  sddltlcaa 
a  niaabsir  of  very  good  Bisst  were  added  to  the  faculty^  smta  of  whosa  will  be  hsre 
la  the  fslZff  X967o     The  BehavioraJ  Science  Laboratosjy,,  sooa  lutidar  cojistn'^jtloso 
Far*  "sparked"  by  one  of  tlse  siev  saesi  mxd  gradtially  gaehsrcc!  streiig^^  ^'&  the 
Schools 

lavited  to  a  sisaber  of  importeiat  coa.£esr©nc6S  end  was  a  Coaferexice 
Leader  of  a  MaKagesusaC  DevaXspiEssit  SsaiiiSar  of  the  HafeLonai  Beer  Wholesalers 

Has  cosmleted  &  500  page  took  aow  in  press  <m  fciia  Mass  M©s'cfeaBd|3iias 
EsvoiwtioKo     This  is  fcb®  rsaulfe  of  throe  years  of  study  &nd  s-esearcho     E&  acts 
as  a  Consttitastt  fco  fche  2ayre  Gorpo3?ati«no     He  is  cuirreRfely  sd|i!;iz?.g  tlie  Pr®ffie«5«2 flags 
of  fche  Ifess  Msrcbandising  Research  Coafei'esice  neld  last  Aprils  i96?o 
John  Sabert  Gusiaigl,® 

In  collabos-afcios  ijitis  Mes^     Keily  Blaekj  staff  sasjjiber  o£  &fee  Jimmal 
of  l^rketlng  Researchs  publ islied  "Is  JMR  a  Succsss^a  Febrtsaryj,  1967, 
Harold  ^^Hardy^ 

Foz'jasrly  Chairaian  o£  the  Departanssit  is  on  Ssfobatlcai  isave« 
La^syeaee  Joftason 

Active  in  recxululng  qtsallf led  aegro  students  for  fcfee  University  of 
MaesacbusetfcSo     He  la  eoaroietlng  his  PhoBs  degree  at  Sftanfoffirti  U]cj,iv©rsJ.ty  &sid 
plans  to  bs  thsre  in  the  stsnajer,  S967o 
Geoyge  Scli-g^agtz 

Osliver'sd  a  papar  on  "Creativifcy  and  Markotiaig"  at  ths  Aajsri^aa 
Marketing  Associetlon  In  Septsrabsrsn  l966o     Tbls  is  in  fell®  Proe^adl,n^f  of  the 
sasetaag*    He  t&viewM  a  book  ia  the  Sat?u,rd<ay.^,Reyis^<..  Septeaber  10,  .l96So     H® 
was  Invited  to  participate  in  th©  National  Mas'&eting  'Hieory  S^sJinar  at  tlse 
University  of  Vesffiont  last  AM|,wst:«    He  was  alao.a  laember  of  the  Marketing 
Abstracts  Staff  of  the  Jmigtmlof  Marketiaga. 
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Mr»  CharJas  A,  Caatpbelloe»9»e«»e.  Vice»P3."esideatj  loBeM*  World  Tt&d^  CoK^osraCion 

82 i  UhifcetJ  Nations  PJasa,  li^m  York  17 ^  New  York 

Mr»  Harold  Eider *.e»»..<,«»<..«<.oo»  Owaer*  IfuC^jal  Pliiabiitg  aad  HsafcSng  Cc^pany 

63  South  PJ.aasaRt:  Streets  -toaherfflt,  MassacMsstts 

Dr<>  George  ElIiSoeocBaooesoeooc  Presidaaca  Federal  ReservQ  Bnijk  of  Boston 

30  Psarl  Street,  Boatonj,  Massachusetts 

l^i,  Fred  Emerson»oe<>»e».»«3o«ec.»  University  of  Maseachwsetts  llriistsa 

Vice-Presidssitst  Spaarfcen  Sat?  WorJss  Inco 

132  Flak  Avemxe^  Springfield  7,,  Masseetesetts 

Mto  Robss't  Haypei:ooBo«.»»oo<»eo(.o  ?ice"Presid©3:t£  and  General  Maiaager 

Greoafleld  T&p  and  Die,  GjreeafSeld,  UaBS&Gfms&tts 

Mr»  Ab0  MarkSosoooconaeor, tfffceooc  Psresidsjit  of  Hartfielc  Storesj,  New  York  City 

Chairaan,,  Board  ot  Tsustees?  Mass  MercliaadlslBg 
Research  Fcrundatlon 

Mto  Roger  Putsi85Uoc.9»ooooo(»<. «o.3c»  Chairssari  of  fete  Board »  Package  Maebinesry  CorporatSosi 

East  L©agjii<3£idot?j  Massaclitssetts    01028 

DTa  Leonard  S£lk«»oa„eeo>e»ca»fto  Econ<asist  and  Vice  Chaisisans  Editorisil  &<^rd 

BUSINESS  XTOEK 
330  XJeat  423:id  Straetj  Now  Yorkg  New  York 

Mso  Philip  Singleton<,»<»e<,o,,o«o»  President,  Pro-phy-Jac-tic  Brwsh  Ccosspany 

Florence,  Massachusetts 

Mto  Herman  Stuetser,  Jr<,oe».6<>o6  Partner ,  Lybrand  Ro«s  Brathars  and  Montgomery 

80  F^eral  Street^  Boston  XO^  Maa<saclmsetts 


Juna  IS,  1967 


President  John  Lederle: 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  present  vy   eleventh  and  last 
annual  report  of  the  School  of  Education* 

As  the  date  of  nv  retirement  draws  near,  I  find  nyself  com- 
paring the  present  School  of  Education  and  its  sound  programs 
and  good  staff  and  facilities  with  the  two  offices  and  one  class* 
room  which  I  found  when  I  arrived  in  Stockbridge  Hall  on  that  cold 
wintry  morning  in  February  over  thirty-one  years  ago.  As  I  hand 
over  the  reins  to  another  Oean  I  view  with  gratification  the  progress 
that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve.  Just  as  I  view  with  regret  the 
things  which  because  of  inadequate  resources  we  were  not  able  to 
accomplish.  The  course  has  been  long  and  at  times  the  path  has 
been  rough  and  steep,  but  always  the  view  ahead  has  been  interest- 
ing and  challenging. 

So  I  prepare  to  leave  my  position  as  Professor  and  Dean  with 
nothing  but  good  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  University  and  its 
School  of  Education. 


Albert  W,  Purvis 
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In  Retrospect 

As  one  prepares  to  retire  after  thirty-one  years,  the  temptation  is  great 
to  look  back  over  those  years  and  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
comparing  what  we  had  to  start  with  and  what  we  have  now.  Certainly,  from 
this  point  of  view  the  progress  has  been  most  gratifying.  From  very  little 
In  terms  of  facilities  we  have  our  present  modem  School  of  Education  Build- 
Ing.  From  practically  nothing  in  terms  of  equipment  we  have  become  one  of 
the  best  equipped  Schools  of  Education  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  From  two 
faculty  positions  in  Education  we  have  increased  to  thirty-eight.  From  no 
supporting  staff  at  all  we  have  Increased  our  secretaries  to  eleven  and  our 
technical  staff  to  seven*  From  no  observation  facilities  we  have  developed 
our  outstanding  Mark's  Meadow  School.  From  practically  no  Education  books 
we  have  developed  one  of  the  best  branch  libraries  on  campus  with  close  to 
twenty  thousand  volumes.  From  a  very  inadequate  undergraduate  program  we 
have  developed  one  of  high  quality  in  terms  of  the  type  of  students  we  enlist 
and  in  terms  of  the  education  they  receive.  From  a  very  meager  beginning  in 
graduate  work  we  have  come  to  a  program  which  ranks  second  only  to  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  enrollment  and  second  to  very  few  in  quality. 

Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way,  often  against  many  road  blocks  and  fre- 
quently despite  the  raucous  cries  of  our  detractors. 

In  this  progress  various  points  of  special  Interest  might  be  cited  as 
follows: 

(1)  We  were  almost  alone  twenty  years  ago  in  our  insistence  that  our 
teacher  trainees  should  have  a  large  proportion  of  their  undergraduate  work 
in  Arts  and  Sciences.  Even  today,  very  few  elementary  education  programs 
require  ninety  hours  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  eighteen  hours  in  science  and 
mathematics,  or  a  minor  In  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  intermediate  proficiency 
in  a  foreign  language.  Even  today,  very  few  secondary  education  programs 
insist  that  the  student  must  major  in  his  teaching  field  and  that  no  more 
than  eighteen  hours  can  be  in  Education.  For  years  we  were  considered  reac- 
tionary for  this  point  of  view  but  lately  we  have  become  more  fashionable 
because  of  it. 
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(2)  Ws  were  among  the  first  in  the  multi-purpose  institutions  to 
introduce  the  Block  system  of  Student  Teaching  which  permits  eight  full 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  practice.  It  is  true  that  this  constricts  our  methods 
courses  into  short  periods  but  we  feel  that  this  disadvantage  is  far  out* 
weighed  by  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  increased  practice.  T'lis  would 
appear  to  explain  why  many  other  institutions  have  since  adop;;:ed  such  a 
schedule. 

(3)  We  have  developed  one  of  the  best  Laboratory  Schools  in  the 
country.  It  has  imexcelled  observation  possibilities  from  the  upstairs 
corridor  from  which  through  one«way  glass  thirteen  elementary  school  class- 
rooms are  one  hundred  percent  visible.  By  means  of  this  facility  our  ele- 
mentary education  students  obtain  one  of  the  finest  programs  of  observation 
to  be  found  anj^here.  Next  fall  we  will  have  available  many  of  these  same 
observation  values  for  secondary  education  students  through  the  closed- 
circuit  television  tie-in  with  the  Amherst  Regional  High  School  and  through 
the  mobile  television  tape  recording  equipment  now  being  planned.  These 
media  also  can  be  claimed  to  be  outstanding. 

(4)  We  have  made  much  more  use  of  closed-circuit  television  and 
television  tape  recording  than  most  schools  not  only  in  the  student  ob- 
servation mentioned  above  but  also  in  instruction*  in  simulated  situations* 
in  group  therapy,  and  in  aiding  students  to  appraise  their  teaching. 

(3)  We  have  developed  three  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor 
of  Education,  the  only  ones  in  public  institutions  in  the  state.  Two  of 
these,  Educational  Administration  and  Educational  Guidance,  are  off  to  a 
very  good  beginning  with  sound  programs  and  many  good  students.  The  third. 
Curriculum  and  Instruction,  is  making  a  very  good  start.  This  latter  pro- 
gram requires  more  Arts  and  Sciences  than  practically  any  other  Doctor  of 
Education  degree  in  the  country  and  thus  carries  our  broad  education  idea 
into  graduate  work, 

(6)  Through  several  funded  projects  the  School  has  extended  its 
efforts  in  various  directions.  The  Uganda  project  has  extended  our  interests 
and  influence  to  foreign  lands;  the  Kellogg  project  has  extended  our  in- 
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teresta  and  influence  to  the  state  coniiounlty  colleges;  the  four«college 
project  has  brought  us  closer  to  the  other  colleges  In  the  valley;  the  . 
several  institutes  have  provided  much  Inservice  training  for  teachers;  the 
Kettering  project  has  extended  our  horizons  in  research;  the  Distributive 
Education  grant  has  carried  our  considerations  into  an  area  almost  unknown 
in  New  England  and  in  which  we  have  been  chosen  to  serve  as  the  regional 
center;  and  several  grants  have  doubled  the  amount  available  for  Graduate 
Fellows.  We  believe  that  our  accomplishments  in  this  area  have  been  rather 
remarkable  for  a  School  of  this  size  and  one  that  is  only  eleven  years  old. 


It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  progress  was  distributed  evenly  over 
the  thirty-one  years.  For  twenty  of  those  years  we  were  a  department  in  the 
Division  of  Social  Science  and  progress  was  very  slow  and  very  disheartening. 
This  was  not  entirely  to  be  blamed  on  the  Deans  in  that  division  nor  those 
who  came  later  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  On  the  contrary  we 
have  always  been  quite  fortunate  in  that  regard  and  abundant  cooperation  has 
not  been  wanting.  But  we  were,  as  a  professional  area}  no  more  than  a  ;• 
step-child  in  their  family,  especially  since  there  were  indications  in  the 
speeches  of  the  presidents  for  years  that  we  were  soon  to  become  a  School 
in  our  own  right.  This,  with  all  the  interruptions  of  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  influx  of  the  returning  veterans  held  us  back  until 
1936  when  the  School  of  Education  was  organized.  During  the  next  five  years 
growth  was  slow  but  steady  and  support  kept  pace.  Our  time  was  devoted 
largely  to  planning  our  new  School  of  Education  Building  which  we  entered 
in  the  summer  of  1961. 

The  last  five  or  six  years  can  be  divided  Into  two  almost  equal  divisions 
so  far  as  the  history  of  the  School  is  concerned.  The  first  three  years  of 
the  period  brought  rather  spectacular  growth  and  very  good  support.  These 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  encouraging  and  the  most  exhllerating  years  of 
my  tenure  at  the  University,  so  much  so  that  in  my  Annual  Report  in  the 
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spring  of  1964  I  wrote  the  following: 

"The  School  has  now  completed  its  eighth  year  and  again  I  must  report 
a  'big  year.'  We  have  been  In  our  new  quarters  for  three  years  but 
already  we  are  planning  a  large  addition*  Our  undergraduate  enrollment 
continues  to  grow  rather  rapidly  but  our  graduate  enrollment  is  increas- 
ing spectacularly.  We  have  been  accredited  through  the  Masters  degree 
end  our  new  doctorate  is  progressing  very  favorably.  There  has  been 
Increased  interest  and  activity  In  research  and  consultation  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  and  our  newly  organized  School  Service  Council  shows 
much  promise. 

I  believe  we  have  now  built  up  a  momentum  which  if  continued  will 
soon  make  our  School  an  Important  instrument  in  upgrading  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  all  of  this  there  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  (and  exhlleration). 
We  are  under  pressure  to  grow  in  a  very  few  years  to  the  stature  other 
high  prestige  Schools  of  Education  had  thirty  years  to  achieve.  Can 
we  be  satisfied  with  anything  less? 

This  momentum  could  only  have  been  built  up  through  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  administration*  For  this  we  are  very  grateful.  We 
wish  to  assure  the  administration  in  turn  of  our  continued  loyalty  and 
support." 


And  indeed  our  high  hopes  seemed  to  be  Justified  as  is  shown  in  these 
tables: 
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Year 


1960-61* 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 


ENROLLMENT** 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Total 

U    G     T 

U    G 

T 

U 

G 

T 

553  197   750 
748  239   987 
866  277  1143 
903  402  1305 

598  203 
741  223 
814  323 
890  459 

801 

964 

1137 

1349 

1151 
1489 
1680 
1793 

400 
462 
600 
861 

1551 
1951 
2280 
2654 

Increase  as  a  percentage  of  1960-61  56%  115%   71% 


ELEMENTARY  MAJORS 

1960-61*  397  majors 

1961-62  426  majors 

1962-63  448  majors 

1963-64  485  majors 

Increase  as  a  percentage  o£  1960-61  22% 


FACULTY  POSITIONS 

September  '61*  19  positions 

September  '62  23  positions 

September  '63  28  positions 

September  '64  34  positions 

Increase  as  a  percentage  of  1960-61  79% 

*  Base  year 
**  See  complete  table  in  Appendix 


It  is  to  be  noted: 

(1)  The  undergraduate  enrollment  had  increased  from  1151  to  1793  or 
an  increase  of  56%. 

(2)  The  graduate  enrollment  had  increased  from  400  to  861  or  an  increase 
of  115%. 

(3)  The  total  enrollment  had  increased  from  1551  to  2654  or  an  increase 
of  71%. 

(4)  Our  elementary  education  majors  had  increased  from  397  to  48S  or 
an  increase  of  22%. 
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The  support  during  the  three  years  had  been  very  good.  It  had  increased 
at  a  rate  roughly  equal  to  the  increased  enrollment.  The  budget,  in  what 
might  be  called  the  operational  categories >  had  increased  from  $39,100  to 
$63,730  or  an  increase  of  76%«  The  Faculty  had  increased  from  19  to  34 
or  an  increase  of  79%.  The  tables  showed  a  rather  remarkable  consistency 
between  growth  and  support  with  growth  indicated  by  71%  and  siiwport  indicated 
by  76%  and  79%  respectively.  The  small  difference  between  growth  and  support 
in  these  three  years,  in  favor  of  support,  is  an  indication  of,  and  Justified 
by,  the  much  greater  relative  increase  in  the  graduate  program.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  growth  and  support  indexes  for  the  three  years  are 
approximately  24%  for  each  year. 

There  were  other  developments  which  indicated  bright  promise  in  that 
spring  of  1964.  Some  of  these  were: 

(1)  We  had  just  started  two  doctoral  programs  and  already  the  interest 
and  enrollment  was  very  encouraging. 

(2)  We  had  just  started  our  Cooperative  School  Service  Council  and  the 
interest  and  participation  of  school  systems  was  very  good. 

(3)  We  vere  getting  more  and  more  requests  to  provide  services  and  we 
were  able  to  meet  more  and  more  of  them. 

(4)  The  Faculty  were  getting  more  and  more  interested  in  various  funded 
projects  and  the  Tororo  Girls  School  was  by  now  an  actuality. 

(5)  All  our  programs,  undergraduate  and  Masters  Degree,  had  just  been 
accredited  by  the  National  Council  For  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
and  the  Visiting  Team  had  expressed  itself  as  quite  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  our  students,  faculty  and  programs. 

(6)  Our  Capital  Outlay  looked  very  encouraging  indeed.  We  had  just 
been  allocated  $200,000  for  electronic  equipment  and  our  request  for  planning 
money  for  an  addition  to  our  present  building  had  been  given  good  priority 
on  the  University  Capital  Outlay  Requests  that  had  been  sent  to  Boston. 

(7)  The  President  had  Just  given  us  the  go-ahead  in  a  project  which 
he  had  in  mind  and  which  we  had  been  discussing  for  two  or  three  years-** 
the  development  of  a  really  innovative  and  efficient  Learning  Resources 
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Center  in  the  School  of  Education*  This  was  a  very  cotnprshensive  idea. 
The  center  would  include  our  branch  library »  a  curriculum  library,  the 
audiovisual  center,  prograntned  learning,  computerized  learning,  radio  and 
television.  This  would  be  given  adequate  space  in  the  addition  to  our  new 
building  and  would  not  only  house  all  these  learning  resources  but  would 
house  personnel  to  do  research  in  using  these  media  in  learning. 

(8)  The  only  fly  In  the  ointment  was  that  the  support  for  our  graduate 
program  in  terms  of  graduate  assistants  and  fellows  had  been  extremely 
meager  in  terms  of  our  rapidly  growing  graduate  programs  and  enrollment 
and  our  new  ventures  into  the  doctorate.  However,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  had  Just  come  up  with  a  new  fortmila  which  would  have  given  the  School 
of  Education  $60,000  for  these  purposes  in  1963  and  increased  amounts 
thereafter  and  we  thought  that  this,  with  additional  amounts  from  the 
School  03  account  and  from  federal  and  other  funds.  Would  put  us  in  an 
excellent  position  to  attract  top«notch  graduate  students. 

In  Summary.  There  was  every  reason  for  the  very  optimistic  picture  drawn 
in  my  Annual  Report  of  1964.  We  were  getting  increasingly  better  support 
In  budget,  in  faculty,  and  in  facilities;  our  hopes  were  high,  faculty 
morale  was  excellent,  and  we  were  getting  fine  cooperation  from  other 
Schools  on  campus. 

In  that  spring  of  1964  we  made  several  estimates  and  predictions  and 
the  faculty  were  asked  to  plan  the  future  of  the  School  on  the  basis  of 
these  predictions.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  enrollment 
would  continue  to  increase  each  year  with  an  index  of  24%  or  slightly  lower 
just  as  it  had  during  the  previous  three  years  (see  page  27  )  and  it  was 
Just  as  reasonable,  we  thought,  that  support  would  continue  to  increase 
at  approximately  the  same  rate.  Consequently  we  began  to  plan  for  new 
programs  in  business  education,  in  special  education,  and  in  distributive 
education.  We  began  to  plan  for  new  and  larger  conferences,  colloquia, 
and  in-service  seminars  and  workshops.  We  decided  to  enlarge  our  student 
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teaching  area  to  include  western  I^lassachusetts  and  the  l^orcester  area. 
Our  Learning  Resources  Center  would  be  implemented  and  the  addition  to 
our  building  would  be  planned  with  all  of  the  above  in  mind. 
A  truly  exciting  spring. 


As  it  turned  out,  our  predictions  of  growth  were  not  far  off  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  tables: 

ENROLLMENT 

Year  First  Semester      Second  Semester 

UGT       UGT       UGT 

1963-64*  903  402  1305  890  459  1349  1793  861  2654 

1964-65  1023  666  1689  1035  665  1700  2058  1331  3389 

1965-66  1062  776  1838  1066  951  2017  2128  1727  3855 

1966-67  1286  791  2077  1449  942  2391  2735  1733  4468 

♦Base  year 
Increase  as  a  percentage  of  1963-64  53%  101%   69% 

ELEMENTARY  MAJORS 

1963-64*  485  majors 

1964-65  607  majors 

1965-66  695  majors 

1966-67  837  majors 

Increase  as  a  percentage  of  1963-64  73% 

It  is  to  be  noted  that: 

(1)  In  the  last  three  years  undergraduate  enrollment  in  the  School 
increased  from  1793  to  2735  or  an  increase  of  53%. 

(2)  In  the  last  three  years  graduate  enrollment  increased  from  861 
to  1733  or  an  increase  of  101%. 

(3)  In  the  past  three  years  total  enrollment  increased  from  2654  to 
4468  or  an  increase  of  69%. 

(4)  In  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  elementary  education  majors 
increased  from  435  to  837  or  an  increase  of  73%. 


From  the  above,  taking  only  total  enrollment  as  the  basis,  the  index 
of  growth  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  would  be  23%.  If  we  Include  the 
large  increase  in  tnajors  the  index  would  approximate  very  closely  the  24% 
index  of  the  first  three  years  being  cons iz^."; red* 

With  an  index  of  growth  in  enrollment  of  23%  each  year  it  seems  reason> 
able  to  assume  that  the  index  of  support  wev.ld  be  much  the  same,  particularly 
since  new  programs  were  planned  and  the  grc^^th  again  was  relatively  larger 
in  the  graduate  area* 

However,  since  support  cannot  always  exactly  match  growth  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  an  index  of  support  cf  20%  each  year  should  have  been 
forthcoming.  Based  on  this  index  our  support  would  have  resembled  the 
following: 


BUDGET   (03,10,11,12,13,14,15) 


1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68* 


Actual 

68730 
56050 
59700 


Predic+jftd 

82500 
99000 


*Not  in  yet 
Increase  as  a  percentage  of  1964-65 


%  Under 
Prediction 

-32 
-40 


•  13% 


%  Under 
1964-65 

«18 
-13 


September  1964 
September  1965 
September  1966 
September  1967 


FACULTY  POSITIOHS 

Actual 

34  positions 
36  positions 
39  positions 
38  positions 


Predicted 

(20%) 
40 
48 
57 


Actual  increase  as  a  percentage  of  1964 


12% 
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We  have  checked  and  rechecked  these  tables  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
substantially  correct.  They  reveal  that  the  Index  of  growth  in  budget  for 
each  of  the  two  years  averaged  minus  15%  and  the  index  of  growth  in  faculty 
positions  for  the  three  years  averaged  4%  each  year. 

In  Sqnpary.  The  growth  index  for  each  year  was  23%  while  the  support  index 
for  budget  was  -15%  and  for  faculty  positions  4%  each  year. 

If  the  support  index  for  budget  had  approximated  the  23%  index  for 
growth  (we  used  20%)  the  School  last  year  would  have  had  $82,500  instead 
of  the  $56,050  actually  received  and  this  year  it  would  have  received 
$99,000  Instead  of  the  $59,700  actually  received. 

If  the  support  index  for  faculty  positions  had  approximated  the  growth 
Index  of  23%  (we  used  20%)  the  School  this  coming  fall  would  have  57  posi- 
tions rather  than  38. 

It  might  even  be  argued  that  the  support  index  should  not  be  expected 
to  keep  up  with  the  growth  index  because  for  a  time  growth  in  enrollment 
can  be  absorbed  by  larger  classes.  Vlhile  this  is  a  dubious  assumption  on 
a  longorange  basis  and  particularly  when  much  of  the  growth  is  in  graduate 
enrollment  which  is  very  profligate  of  budget  and  faculty,  still  one  might 
be  persuaded  to  accept  a  lower  support  index.  IJhat  would  be  the  picture 
if,  instead  of  the  20%  index  which  was  used,  we  use  a  15%  support  index. 
With  a  growf:h  index  of  23%  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  School  could  go 
any  below  a  15%  support  index  without  rather  serious  consequences. 

If  we  accept  the  15%  support  index  as  a  minimum  our  budget  this  year 
would  have  been  $91,000  instead  of  the  $59,700  actually  received. 

If  we  accept  the  15%  support  index  as  a  minimum  our  faculty  positions 
for  Septem'^er,  1967  would  number  52  instead  of  the  38  presently  in  hand. 


The  inevitable  conclusion  of  course  is  that  for  a  period  of  time  of 
two  years  in  budget  and  three  years  in  new   faculty  the  School  has  not  had. 
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to  use  a  gross  understatement,  adequate  support. 

This  is  borne  out  by  additional  evidence  that  our  optimism  and  ex- 
hileration  of  196A  was  unfounded.  Consider  these: 

(1)  The  request  for  planning  money  for  the  addition  to  the  present 
building  occupied  a  very  favorable  place  on  the  University  Capital  Outlay 
Requests  for  1964.  It  isn't  even  on  the  present  list. 

(2)  The  Learning  Resources  Center  never  did  get  off  the  ground; 
the  Audiovisual  Center  has  been  very  poorly  supported;  and  the  original 
plan  to  have  radio  and  educational  television  as  part  of  the  complex  now 
seems  to  have  been  scrapped. 

(3)  The  proposed  new  forioula  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
which  would  have  given  the  School  of  Education  much  more  adequate  support 
for  its  graduate  program  never  was  put  into  effect  and  consequently  we 
are  struggling  along  with  by  far  the  lowest  support  per  student  of  any 
School  on  campus.  (See  latest  report  of  the  Graduate  School  from  which 

I  have  taken  the  following  statement). 

*'....  this  provided  a  total  of  $2,314,662  available  for  use  in 
support  of  1822  degree  students  in  the  Graduate  School  during  1965-66, 
or  an  average  of  $1270  per  student.  A  realistic  optimum  for  a  quality 
graduate  program  in  the  present  market  would  call  for  an  average  of 
$2000  per  student." 

The  School  of  Education  vrlth  the  second  largest  graduate  enrollment 
of  all  the  colleges  and  schools  and  with  an  ever  increasing  enrollment  and 
new  programs  was  supported  to  the  extent  of  $149  per  student.  This  gave  us 
$52,000  for  Graduate  Assistants,  almost  half  of  which  the  faculty  of  the 
School  obtained  for  itself  in  funded  projects.  The  next  highest  school 
received  mo:re  than  twice  as  much  support  per  stud«nt.  The  only  conclusion 
would  appear  to  be  tjhat  our  graduate  program  is  still  not  being  supported 
at  all  adequately. 

(4)  Many  of  the  plans  made  in  1964  for  conferences,  colloquia,  and 
in-service  seminars  have  had  to  be  shelved  for  lack  of  funds  and  positions 
to  support  them. 
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(5)  Two  major  programs  wo  had  hoped  to  begin  in  1965  have  been 
postponed  or  shelved.  Special  Education  should  have  been  initiated  years 
ago*  Vfe  hoped  to  get  started  in  a  minor  way  last  year  with  one  position. 
We  do  not  have  that  one  position  now.  Distributive  Education  should  have 
started  two  years  ago.  We  did  not  have  the  positions  and  budget  to  do  so 
and  consequently  we  had  to  rely  on  federal  projects  to  get  under  way.   It 
looks  now  as  though  funds  will  be  made  available  this  fall  and  this  will 
enable  the  School  to  get  the  Distributive  Education  program  going  by 
September,  1968  Just  three  years  late. 

In  Summary.   In  three  years  our  enrollment  has  increased  69%  but  our 
faculty  has  increased  only  12%  and  our  budget  in  the  operational  categories 
has  actually  decreased  by  13%. 

This  lack  of  adequate  support  for  the  School  during  the  past  two  years 
has  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  momentum  which  was,  three  years  ago, 
carrying  the  School  forward  at  a  very  encouraging  rate.  Even  with  a  sudden 
and  very  dramatic  increase  in  support  it  is  probable  that  it  will  take 
several  years  at  least  to  overcome  the  loss  of  momentum  the  School  has 
sustained. 
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REPORTS  ON  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


Mark's  Meadow  School 

Bq1o(7  are  sotne  excerpts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Laboratory  School,  These  are  included  so  that  the  reader  can  obtain  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  activities  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Laborataty  School 
and  the  School  of  Education  coordinate  their  efforts*  s 


A,  Undergraduate  Teacher  Training 

1.  Frestiman,  Sophomore  Observation. 

TUg  LabOiTatory  School  played  a  central  role  in  Education  009 
and  039  Student  Observation.  Closed  circuit  television, 
video  tape  recordings,  and  the  oc5^ervation  corridor  were  all 
used  to  provide  observation  of  gr.':d  lessons  for  four  hundred 
and  eighty  (480)  students.  In  order  to  stren^^uhen  this  pro- 
gram even  more  it  is  recommended  that  (a)  we  purchase  suffi- 
cient video  tape  so  that  a  library  of  top  notch  lessons  can  be 
developed,  and  (b)  we  broaden  the  ucope  of  the  observation 
experience  by  bringing  in  ccasultants  and  speakers  in  such  > 
fields  as  guidance,  administration  and  professional  associa- 
tions, and  (c)  we  involve  even  more  the  faculty  of  the  Labora- 
tory School  by  utilizing  them  to  speak  to  the  students  before 
and  after  observation  sessions,  and  (d)  we  request  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  to  become 
more  involved  in  planning  the  observation  sequence  and  the 
things  to  be  observed. 

2.  Junior  Observation  and  Aiding. 

The  juniors  spend  fifteen  hours  each  working  with  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Laboratory  School  as  part  of  Education  059 
Student  Observation.  This  is  a  strong  program  and  should  be 
further  developed  since  it  serves  as  the  initial  classroom 
contact  of  the  prospective  teacher.  This  year  two  hundred 
ten  (210)  Juniors  took  part  in  this  activity.  There  is  reason 
to  suggest  that  some  of  this  should  be  done  in  the  sophomore  . 
year. 

3.  Senior  Student  Teaching. 

At  the  present  time  the  Laboratory  School  does  not  accept 
student  teachers.  This  decision  is  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  Involvement  of  student  teachers  would  decrease  the 
value  of  the  observation  now  available.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  small  number  of  student  teachers  might  be  placed  here  to 
work  in  innovative  programs  which  in  themselves  should  be 
available  for  observation. 


B.  Graduate  Programs. 


The  ehlef  involvement  of  the  Laboratory  School  in  graduate 
programs  lies  in  providing  children  (1)  for  records  of  growth^ 
development  of  concepts,  etc.  and  (2)  for  Corridor  observa* 
tion  of  special  programs  and  (3)  for  making  video  tapes  for 
case  studies  and  (4)  for  observation  and  study  of  special 
students.  One  interesting  project  was  a  seminar  for  sixth 
grade  students  to  orient  them  to  problems  of  beginning  Junior 
High  School  next  year^  This  was  organized  and  run  by  a  faculty 
member  itt  the  School  of  Education  and  four  of  his  graduate 
studehts. 


C.  Curriculum. 


The  Laboratoty  School  is  part  of  the  Ainherst  School  System  and^ 
in  general,  follows  the  Amherst  curricUlum.  In  addition  it 
is  a  school  devoted  to  research  and  the  Implementation  of  new 
prograt^.  The  following  are  some  of  tiie  areas  which  have  been 
studied  and  implemented  itt  fche  Laboratory  School  in  late  years i 

1.  Ungraded  printaty  and  ihtermediate  realjin^  programs 

2.  Linguistics  in  Grade  3 

3.  Individualized  spelling.  Grades  4,  5,  6 

4.  Programmed  spelling,  Grades  2,  3 

5.  Cooperative  grouping  in  mathematics.  Grades  1,  2,  3,  6 

6.  Cleveland  Social  Science  Program,  Grades  1«6 

D.  Visitors. 

I-Je  continue  to  serve  as  a  source  of  observation  and  curriculum 
leadership  for  surrounding  communities  as  more  and  more  visit- 
ing  teachers  continue  to  request  permission  to  spend  time  in 
the  observation  corridor.  In  addition,  the  Future  Teachers 
Program  continues  to  attract  visiting  high  school  students 
who  are  interested  in  training  to  be  teachers.  This  year  we 
decided  not  to  send  invitations,  as  had  been  done  previously, 
but  despite  this  lack  of  invitation  we  hosted  twelve  high 
school  clubs  including  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  school 
students.  Next  year  we  plan  to  return  to  the  invitation  pro- 
cedure and  to  send  the  invitations  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  School  of  Education  and  the  Laboratory  School  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  fine  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  which  exists  between  them  and  for 
their  fine  relationship  with  the  Amherst  School  System. 
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The  Uganda  Project 

The  following  report  by  Mr*  Elwyn  Doubleday,  the  Campus  Coordinator  of 
the  Uganda  Projects  Is  Included  to  describe  the  size  and  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  operation.  From  time  to  time  there  comes  from  Uganda  an  In- 
tlmation  that  the  University  Is  not  "totally  Involved"  In  the  Tororo  Girls 
School.  This  seems  to  spring  from  the  fact  that  although  the  contract  per- 
mits us  to  send  over  to  Uganda  various  consuLl^ants  and  e>:perts  to  help  with 
problems  of  curriculum,  administration,  and  teaching  very  few  have  been  sent. 
The  reason  is  simple;  none  have  been  requested  despite  the  tact   that  both 
Mr.  Ooi^bleday  and  m3'3elf  have  repeatedly  stafed  we  will  send  t.>.&m  consultants 
on  any  problem  listed  by  them.  The  alteme'c'/e  would  be  for  us  to  decide 
where  help  is  needed  and  wanted  and  that  would  appear  to  be  unacceptable. 
From  the  positive  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  Ugandan 
80  far  consulted,  the  Tororo  Girls  School  is  outs':^riding.  Ue  get  good 
students  and  we  provide  them  with  very  good  teachers,  buij.dingc  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  Uganda  Project 

During  the  past  year  many  changes  have  taken  place  but  the  project  has 
continued  to  grow  along  the  lines  planned  in  1961  -  1963.  Six  members  of 
the  original  staff  and  two  short  term  replacements  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  completing  their  assignments.  Five  of  them  have  returned  to 
school  for  advanced  degree  work  and  three  are  continuing  In  programs  dealing 
with  Africa  or  African  education. 

The  new  contract  established  a  total  of  twelve  positions  for  1966-1967. 
Many  applications  were  received  for  these  positions  and  the  Campus  Coordinator 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  screening,  travelling  and  interviewing 
candidates.  The  problem  of  gaining  acceptance  rapidly  once  a  candidate  is 
selected  still  takes  so  much  time  that  good  teachers  are  sometimes  lost. 
However,  by  January,  1967,  all  positions  under  the  contract  had  been  filled 
with  well  qualified  candidates  and  the  following  staff  members  were  stationed 
In  Tororo: 
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One  Headmistress 

One  Business  Manager 

One  Guidance  Counselor 

One  Librarian 

Two  English  Teachers 

Two  Business  Teachers 

Three  Hathematics-Science  Teachers 

One  Home  Economics  Teacher 

In  addition  the  Uganda  Ministry  of  Education  was  providing  five  Ugandan 
teachers  and  five  American  Peace  Corps  teachers  which  enabled  the  Headmistress 
to  schedule  the  comprehensive  program  which  is  being  developed. 

The  addition  of  the  Business  Manager  in  January  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  Headmistress  to  devote  more  of  her  time  to  the  actual  running  of  the 
school  -  to  curriculum  development  and  to  guidance,  two  important  areas  of 
concern. 

Contract  negotiations  for  two  new  positions  have  been  carried  on  for 
several  months.  They  have  now  been  approved  bringing  the  total  staff  con- 
tribution for  which  the  University  is  responsible  in  1967  -  1968  to  fourteen. 
The  new  positions  are  one  Home  Economics  teacher  and  one  Mathematics-Science 
teacher. 

In  April  the  Headmistress  announced  that  she  did  not  wish  to  continue 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  find  a  highly  qualified  replacement.  The 
need  to  know  the  staff  requirements  at  least  a  year  ahead  of  the  actual 
contract  beginning  date  becomes  more  and  more  important  as  the  contract 
continues.  It  is  impossible  to  recruit  the  type  of  teachers  needed  to  carry 
on  this  project  without  long  range  planning. 

In  January,  1967  110  new  Senior  1  (Grade  9)  girls  were  accepted  and  in 
February,  22  new  Senior  V  (Grade  13)  girls  enrolled  bringing  the  total  number 
of  girls  at  Tororo  to  323.  Plans  have  already  been  completed  to  increase 
this  number  to  over  500  in  January,  1968,  with  the  start  of  Senior  IV 
(Grade  12)  and  Senior  VI  (Grade  14).  This  will  make  Tororo  Girls  School 
one  of  the  largest  girls  schools  in  Uganda.   It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Uganda  Government  has  requested  USAID  to  consider  adding  labora- 
tories and  housing  in  order  to  double  the  size  of  the  higher  school  Senior  V 
and  VI  (Grades  13  -  14)  and  to  bring  the  total  enrollment  to  nearly  700 
girls. 

If  one  reflects  on  the  purposes  and  original  plans  for  Tororo,  one  finds 
that  this  was  to  be  a  government  girls  school  for  Ugajidans  from  all  over  the 
country  regardless  of  rac(^  religion  or  tribal  affiliation.  A  study  of  the 
enrollment  indicates  that  this  plan  has  been  effectively  implemented. 
About  93%  are  Ugandan  Africans  and  7%  Ugandan  Asians.  About  68%  of  the  girls 
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cons  from  the  Eastern  Region  but  18%  cotne  from  the  Northern  Region,  12%  from 
the  Central  Region  and  1%  from  the  Western  Region*   The  necessity  to  travel 
300  >•   400  miles  seems  to  be  the  major  reason  for  the  lack  of  enrollment  from 
the  Western  Region*.  As  for  the  religious  affiliation  about  65%  are  Church 
of  Uganda,  23%  Roman  Catholic  and  7%  Muslim  or  Hindu.  These  figures  should 
Indicate  the  success  in  making  it  a  real  government  school. 

1967  also  saw  the  first  streaming  of  the  girls  in  East  Africa  into  an 
academic  group,  a  business  group  and  a  home  economics  group.  Although  all 
girls  will  sit  for  five  connnon  examinations  in  academic  subjects,  the  pro- 
gram of  instruction  offered  at  Tororo  will  give  many  students  an  opportunity 
to  take  examinations  either  in  business  subjects  or  in  the  home  economics 
area.  We  fully  expect  many  girls  to  take  positions  throughout  the  country 
as  a  result  of  the  comprehensive  program  being  offered. 

Only  two  participants  are  in  training,  both  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts -  one  as  arl  undergraduate  and  one  as  a  graduate  student.  This 
phase  of  the  program  must  be  given  closer  attention  if  well  trained  Ugandan 
teachers  are  to  be  available  to  take  over  the  school.  Considerable  amount 
of  work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  an  attempt  to  find  suitable  candidates 
for  advanced  training  in  order  to  implement  this  part  of  the  project. 

In  1965,  a  film  entitled  A  New  Girl  at  Tororo  was  made  by  USIA.  In 
October,  1966,  Ambassador  Stcbbins  and  his  wife  were  hosts  to  a  premiere 
showing  of  the  film  at  Tororo  for  many  government  officials,  staff  and 
students.  The  film  depicts  the  part  Tororo  Girls  School  is  playing  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  program  of  secondary  education  for  girls  in  a 
nevr  government  school  and  will  be  shown  all  over  the  world. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  high  level  of  interest  in 
Tororo  Girls  School  and  its  programs  continues  on  the  part  of  Ugandans  from 
all  walks  of  life  as  is  witnessed  by  the  number  of  visitors  ranging  from 
school  children  to  educators  and  high  Government  officials. 

The  major  problem  areas  concerning  Tororo  seem  to  be:  housing  for  single 
staff;  faulty  roof  construction  which  is  causing  deterioration  to  the  build- 
ings, inadequate  notice  on  staff  needs,  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
Ugandan  Ministry  in  obtaining  trained  staff  and  even  greater  difficulties  in 
finding  participants  for  training  -  both  being  critical  in  the  final  phasing 
of  the  project. 

Nonetheless,  we  feel  that  Tororo  Girls  School  is  providing  the  training 
for  Ugandan  girls  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  a  real  contribution 
to  their  country. 
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Audiovisual  Center 

Dr.  Raymond  Wyman,  Director  of  the  Audiovisual  Center  has  submitted  the 
following  report: 

Two  years  ago  at  our  budget  hearing  it  seemed  desirable  to  all  present 
that  we  move  rather  qui&'<ciy  from  our  limited  audiovisual,  center  toward  a  com- 
prehensive learning  resources  center  to  support  the  faculty  and  studfjnts  of 
the  entire  University.  A  diagram  of  the  proposed  center  is  attacheci. 

We  have  not  made  much  progress. 

The  building  addition  tliat  we  were  planning  to  house  the  center  has  been 
deferred  and  is  still  several  years  away«  Broadcast  radio  and  television  have 
been  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  No  plans  for  multiplying 
the  effectiveness  of  teachers  around  campus  with  television  seem  to  be  under 
way  outside  of  observation  in  the  School  of  Education.  A  new  Library  is 
being  planned  with  absolutely  no  consideration  of  the  exciting  possibilities 
for  individual  study  in  electronic  carrels  or  the  possibility  of  combining 
book  and  newer  media  resources  in  one  area  on  campus.  We  have  no  professionals 
(AV  Consultants)  on  our  staff  to  bridge  the  gap  between  teachers  and  the  center 
and  to  help  teachers  to  discover  and  use  media  effectively.  Our  film  library 
is  relatively  poorer  than  it  was  several  years  ago  as  out   films  get  older,  are 
withdrawn,  and  seldom  replaced  or  added  to.  Our  equipment  is  so  limited  that 
we  must  often  move  it  when  it  should  be  a  permanent  part  of  most  teaching 
stations. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  uade  some  important  progress.  We  have  addi- 
tional technical  help  which  has  made  our  technical  support  all  over  campus 
outstanding.  Our  one  photographer  ac6   one  graphics  per.<;on  turn  out  a  large 
quantity  of  outstanding  visual  material  to  support  instiojction-,  Our  film 
bookings  are  kept  up  to  date  and  our  electronic  inspection  ker:ps  cotnj.)laints 
about  what  we  have  very  low.  We  have  established  a  Nor::heaste:';n  Regional 
Media  Center  for  the  deaf  with  support  of  more  than  $1003000  per  year  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  have  established  a  tra-nspare:rxy  master  and 
duplicating  center  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  tb,(?.  University^  Our  tele- 
vision installation  in  the  School  of  Educaf.on  is  movirN'5  towa;.'d  an  outstanding 
syste:ao  Plans  are  under  way  for  excellent  AV  facilities  in  the  Machmer 
Addition. 

We  have  some  immediate  problems  that  need  at'rentioR,  We  need  some  pro- 
motions for  our  technical  people  who  are  doing  work  faj:  above  their  classi- 
fications. If  it  were  necessary  to  replace  these  people,  we  could  not  do  it 
at  present  ratings.  We  need  a  replacement  on  our  teaching  staff.  We  need  a 
much  higher  budget  for  equipment  and  materials. 
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We  also  nsod  to  have  a  Learning  Resources  Council  established  by  the 
Provost  or  Senate  to  help  us  to  plan  for  the  imp::cvement  of  instruction  with 
newer  media  all  over  campus*  The  day  of  the  verbal  lecture  for  presentations 
and  books  for  individual  study  must  give  way  to  rnixlti -media  resources  for 
both*  It  will  take  a  broadly  based  faculty-admiristration  group  to  bring 
this  about. 
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Faculty  Involvement 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  moat   academic  organizations 
the  faculty  is  closely  involved  in  decisions  on  v<olicy  and  administration, 
but  the  involvement  is  likely  to  be  personal  and  unstructured.  As  problems 
arise,  the  Head  drops  in  to  the  offices  of  his  faculty  for  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter.  As  the  organization  becomes  larger  and  the  problems 
more  complex j  a  more  formal  and  structured  pattern  usuc^lly  evolves" ™cvolves 
through  study  and  try-oat  of  various  forms  over  the  years  to  find  the  best 
form  for  the  particular  organization.  This  process  has  been  going  on  in 
the  School  of  Education  for  two  decades  and  now  is  rather  well  established* 
The  attempt  has  been  to  evolve  a  structure  ivhich  would  bring  about  maximum 
participation  of  faculty  in  major  policy  and  administraf:ive  problems  with- 
out taking  too  muoh  of  Uteir  time  on  minor  ones.  Some  phases  of  the  struc- 
ture are  discussed  belov/: 

(a)  The  Dean's  Open  Door  Policy,  Ever  since  the  present  Dean  became 
Head  of  the  Department  ot  Education  in  1945  he  has  mainJ:ained  an  open  door 
policy  for  his  faculty.  The  directions  to  his  Secretary  are  that  faculty 
are  to  be  admitted  at  once  if  noone  else  is  there  first, 

(b)  The  Faculty  Assembly,  This  is  composed  of  all  professional  faculty 
of  the  School.   Its  funoirion  is  to  recommend  to  the  Dean  on  all  major  policy 
matters  and  on  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  An  elected  Rules  Committee  has 
the  tafik  of  screening  resolutions  and  topics  that  come  before  the  Assembly 
to  insure  that  minor  details  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Faculty, 

(c)  The  Council  On  Graduate  Studies.  This  is  composed  of  all  faculty 
of  the  School  who  have  bcjen  appointed  to  the  University  Graduate  Faculty, 

Its  function  is  to  recommend  to  the  Dean  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  graduate 
work, 

(d)  The  Dean's  Advisory  Council,  This  is  conposed  of  all  faculty  of 
the  School  of  the  rank  of  associate  professor  or  X'rofessor  who  have  served 
the  School  for  at  least  a  year.  Its  function  is  to  advise  the  Dean  on  any 
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matter  he  may  wish  to  bring  before  It. 

(e)  The  Personnel  Committee.  This  Is  an  elected  committee  of  the 
Faculty  Assembly.   It  rates  the  faculty  for  merit  raises,  reappointment, 
promotion  and  tenure  and  recommends  to  the  Dean.   In  addition  it  recommends 
to  the  Dean  on  all  candidates  for  positions  in  the  School  where  the  pro- 
posed rank  is  above  that  of  assistant  professor. 

(f)  The  Graduate  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Standards.  This  is  a 
committee  of  the  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  appointed  by  the  Dean.  It 
recommends  on  all  atypical  or  borderline  candidates  for  graduate  degree  work 
and  on  graduate  students  who  are  not  doing  acceptable  work. 

As  stated  above,  all  of  this  has  been  evolutionary.  As  the  faculty 
grew  larger  and  larger  more  and  more  responsibility  was  given  its  various 
committees.  Presently,  the  Dean  has  ouch  confidence  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  faculty  and  its  various  committees.  Councils  and  Assemblies  and  it 
Is  rare  indeed  when  action  is  taken  contrary  to  these  recomnsndations.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Dean  always  followed  the  recommendations,  but  when 
there  was  disagreement  the  debate  was  usually  continued  until  some  compromise 
could  be  reached. 
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A  Look  To  The  Future 

Since  the  adtalnlstration  of  the  School  is  to  change  this  year,  on 
both  the  Dean  and  Assistant  Dean  level,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  re- 
appraise the  functions  of  the  School  and  the  part  it  should  play  in  the 
future  education  of  the  state.  Naturally,  this  re-appraisal  must  be  made 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  on  support  in  the  preceding  section.  If 
adequate  support  is  forthcoming,  the  School  can  and  should  go  far  in  its 
educational  impact  on  the  New  England  area.  We  must  assume  that  this 
support  will  be  given  to  Education  as  it  has  been  to  the  other  schools 
and  colleges  and  that  with  this  support  the  School  can  move  ahead  in  all 
the  broad  categories  of  teaching,  research  and  service.  If  adequate  support 
is  not  forthcoming,  then  an  "agonizing  re-appraisal"  must  be  made  in  order 
to  limit  the  programs  and  to  establish  priorities. 

This  re-appraisal  should  be  made  by  the  faculty  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  the  School,  using  whatever  consultants  that  may  be  desired, 
and  It  is  not  for  me  to  sway  the  decisions.  However,  I  feel  that  I 
would  be  remiss  in  n^  responsibilities  if  I  did  not  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  already  been  made  by  various  people. 

One  persistent  suggestion  is  that  the  School  should  cancel  all  its 
undergraduate  teacher  education  and  concentrate  only  on  graduate  programs. 
The  arguments  for  this  action  are  persuasive;  these  students  could  Just 
as  well  go  to  one  of  the  state  colleges;  we  should  not  duplicate  programs 
that  can  be  handled  by  other  state  institutions;  we  are  going  to  be  short 
of  faculty  and  space  and  undergraduate  programs  are  very  profligate  of 
both;  we  should  be  concentrating  on  educating  leaders  in  education  since 
they  are  the  innovative  and  decision  making  agents.  Persuasive  as  these 
arguments  are  I  think  they  fail  to  take  other  things  into  consideration, 
namely,  these  students  come  here  for  an  education  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  they  can  elect  just  about  everything  else  except  teacher  education; 
these  students  will  be  teaching  in  the  public  schools  and  will  more  and 
more  determine  the  type  of  student  to  come  to  the  University;  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  in  the  vanguard  in  improving  teacher  education  in  the 
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Commonwealth.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  School  does  not  have  certain 
unique  functions  in  undergraduate  teacher  education.  On  the  contrary, 
the  School  should  be  the  innovator  of  new  ideas  and  new  practices— the 
place  where  new  suggestions  can  be  implemented »  and  the  place  where 
students  are  educated  to  be  agents  of  change  in  a  changing  society.  The 
School,  also,  should  be  the  base  for  the  more  esoteric  programs  such  as 
Special  Education  and  Distributive  Education  vrhich  require  strong  support 
from  the  allied  fields  of  psychology,  sociology  and  business  as  well  as 
special  facilities  and  equipment.  The  School  has  done  very  little  in  any 
of  the  above  areas,  not  because  of  lack  of  motivation,  but  because  the 
facilities  and  budget  and  faculty  positions  were  not  available.  The  fact 
that  we  have  not  progressed  in  these  areas  should  not  be  considered  a 
valid  argument  that  we  should  not. 

Another  persistent  suggestion  is  that  the  School  should  drop  all 
specific  career  programs  such  as  administration,  guidance  and  curriculum 
specialist  even  on  the  doctoral  level.  This  suggestion  would  have  the 
School  concentrate  on  educating  top-level  educational  researchers  and 
statesmen  and  on  making  high  level  comprehensive  innovative  studies  and 
changes.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  (1)  change  is  occurring  with  ever 
greater  nomentum  and  (2)  that  education  oow  is  a  part  of  a  very  complex 
and  changing  social  organism  that  cannot  any  longer  be  isolated  and  (3) 
that  Education,  as  a  study,  should  no  longer  be  isolated  from  other  social 
areas  but  that  the  School  should  be  part  of  a  team  with  other  disciplines 
to  be  the  authors  of  change  and  to  educate  people  to  be  the  authors  of 
change.  These  people  would  point  to  the  need  for  comprehensive  community 
planning  with  experts  from  various  disciplines  on  a  team  basis,  all  of 
them  trained  in  research,  and  innovators  by  motivation.  Uhile  all  of 
this  is  undoubtedly  valid  and  persuasive  it  is  doubtful  if  this  narrow 
concept,  of  very  high  quality  though  it  may  be,  can  meet  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  a  state  university— Harvard  perhaps,  Stanford  perhaps,  but 
not  a  state  university  whose  responsibility  is  to  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  state  at  all  levels  and  not  only  to  a  few  positions  in  the 
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top  echelon.  It  Is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  suggestion  cannot  be 
dismissed.  The  School  has  a  conunitinent  to  train  researchers  and  top-flight 
Innovators  and  it  should  become,  as  part  of  its  service  function.  Involved 
in  comprehensive  community  planning,  but  that  these  should  not  become  the 
School's  sole  function, 

Hy  conclusion  now  is  the  same  as  it  alvrays  has  been,  namely,  that  the 
School  should  move  ahead  with  its  programs  en  all  levels  of  public  school 
concern  from  kindergarten  through  college;  that  programs  in  Special  Educa- 
tion, Distributive  Education,  and  other  specialties  should  be  added;  that 
emphasis  on  research  and  educational  hardware  and  educational  innovation 
should  be  stressed,  and  that  the  service  function  should  be  strengthened 
and  upgraded  to  make  available  to  the  state  teams  of  high  quality  experts 
to  recommend  on  community  problems  on  a  broad  scale.  For  two  years  a  Future 
Developments  Committee  of  the  School  has  been  engaged  in  taking  a  long  look 
into  the  future,  and  the  report  of  its  findings  deserves  careful  attention. 
The  report  recommends  the  broad  objectives  for  the  School  rather  than  the 
narrower  one. 

^Iy  conclusion  is  also  the  same  now  as  it  always  has  been  so  far  as 
support  is  concerned.  If  the  Univfersity  wants  a  strong  School  of  Education 
--one  which  will  make  a  real  impact  on  the  education  of  the  state  and  which 
will  bring  prestige  to  the  institution— it  must  provide  adequate  support 
in  terms  of  facilities,  faculty,  and  operational  budget.  The  time  has  come 
when  some  hard  and  firm  decisions  must  be  made;  in  fact,  the  time  is  already 
very  late. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  report  which  the  Future  Developments  Committee 
emphasized  strongly  was  the  recommendation  for  a  more  decentralized  adminis- 
tration by  dividing  the  School  into  various  areas  for  curricular  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  At  present  there  is  a  loose  form  of  area  decentrali- 
zation for  curricular  purposes  but  until  now  the  areas  and  the  area  coor- 
dinators have  not  served  in  an  administrative  capacity.  In  this  respect  I 
have  tended  to  follow  the  Harvard  and  Stanford  pattern  rather  than  that 
found  in  most  Schools  of  Education,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after 
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many  years  of  the  loose  currlcular  area  organization  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  decided  in  its  latest  report  to 
continue  this  form  rather  than  to  departmentalize.  There  are  of  course, 
good  arguments  on  both  sides  and  there  is  always  the  te:)flency  to  think  the  oth; 
other  form  is  preferable.  Certainly  the  arguments  for  departmentalization 
are  impressive,  particularly  as  a  School  becomes  larger  and  larger.  My  own 
Impression  has  always  been  against  such  an  organization  in  a  School  of  Edu- 
cation,  I  believe  that  in  these  days  when  we  are  moving  away  from  training 
the  technologist  or  narrow  specialists  in  favor  of  educating  the  generalist 
and  the  decision  makers  and  the  innovators  and  emphasizing  interdisciplinary 
teams  that  the  arguments  against  departmentalization  are  growing  stronger 
rather  than  weaker. 

Another  problem  which  must  be  solved  if  the  School  is  to  gain  higher 
prestige  is  the  problem  of  quality  of  faculty.  The  School  currently  has 
several  very  high  quality  faculty  but  not  nearly  enough.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  high  quality  people  can  be  recruited  under  present  condi- 
tions. In  1963  the  School,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  second  largest  on 
caucus,  was  allocated  2  positions  and  $22,000;  in  1966  the  School  was 
allocated  2  positions  and  $20,000;  in  1967  the  School  was  given  no  new 
positions.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  in  three  years  the  enrollment  has 
Increased  66%  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  in  graduate  enrollment.  We 
obviously  needed  many  more  than  the  four  positions  just  to  get  our  classes 
taught  and  to  keep  the  show  on  the  road.  The  amount  of  money  allocated 
was  barely  adequate  to  bring  in  young  people  just  out  of  graduate  school. 
Uhlle  several  of  these  are  turning  out  well,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
develop  them  into  leaders  in  tha  field*   In  the  interim  period  the  sole 
solution  appears  to  be  to  recruit  on  the  professor  level  and  this  demands 
an  allocation  of  $18,000  to  $20^000  for  each  position,  VJe  hope  that  the 
new  administration  will  be  given  adequate  support  to  do  this.   It  is  the 
most  important  immediate  need  of  the  School  and  upon  its  successful  iuple- 
mentation  all  else  depends. 
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OPERATIONAL  BUDGET.   SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Total 


1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66* 

1966-67* 

22000 

29940 

42665 

33150 

36000 

5000 

5500 

9200 

8200 

8000 

5700 

6250 

7255 

9800 

9800 

1400 

1400 

1400 

2400 

2900 

5000 

7500 

8210 

2500 

1000** 

39100 

50590 

68730 

56050 

57700 

Teaching  Positions     3  4  5  2  3 

*^lus  an  additional  undeterminod  sum  for  specie!  orders t  none  of  which  have  been 
approved. 
*Including  supplementary  budget* 

OPERATIONAL  BUDGET.  AUDIO\TSUAL  CENTER 


03 

700 

2500 

2500 

1900 

3100 

10 

200 

500 

550 

550 

550 

11 

500 

200 

200 

200 

400 

12 

1200 

3500 

3500 

3500 

4000 

13 

4000 

5400 

6300 

6300 

6500 

14 

350 

600 

300 

550 

550 

15 

2530 

5000 

5000 

5000 

4000 

Total 

9480 

17700 

18350 

18000 

19100 

Personnel  -  Teaching  -  Education 

Instructor 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Instructor  "A" 

1 

1 

Asst.  Prof, 

12 

14 

17 

13 

11 

Asst.  Prof.  "A" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Assoc.  Prof. 

3 

3 

2 

7 

8 

Assoc.  Prof.  "A" 

I 

I 

Professor 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Professor  "A" 

1 

Visiting  Lecturer 

I 

3 

Dean^  Assistant 

1 

1 

1 

Dean»  Head 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Positions  Unfilled 

21 

26 

29 

2 
35 

3 

38 

Personnel  -  Other  -  Education 

Electronic  Tech. 

I 

1 

I 

3 

2 

Technical  Asst. 

1 

1 

Principal  Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

Sr.  Clerk-Sten. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Jr.  Clerk-Sten, 

3 

5 

4 
6 

5 
8 

7 
13 

8 
13 

Personnel  -  Audiovisual 

Asst,  Director 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Staff  Assistant 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Radio  Maint,  Super, 

1 

1 

I 

I 

Tech,  Assistant 

1 

1 

Electronic  Technician 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Sr,  Clerk-Typist 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Jr.  Clerk-Typist 

1 
6 

1 
6 

7 

^ 
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ENROLLMENT.   SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
SINCE  1960-61* 


Year 


1960-61* 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

U 

G 

T 

U 

G 

T 

553 

197 

750 

598 

203 

801 

748 

239 

987 

741 

223 

964 

866 

277 

1143 

814 

323 

1137 

903 

402 

1305 

890 

459 

1349 

1023 

666 

1689 

1035 

655 

1700 

1062 

776 

1838 

1066 

551 

2017 

1286 

791 

2077 

1449 

542 

2391 

increase  as  a  percentage  of  1960-61 


u 

G 

T 

1151 

400 

1551 

1489 

462 

1951 

1680 

600 

2280 

1793 

861 

2654 

2058 

1331 

3389 

2128 

1727 

3855 

2735 

1733 

4468 

138 

333 

187 

FACULTY  POSITIONS.   SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


September  1961 
September  1962 
September  1963 
September  1964 
September  1965 
September  1966 
September  1967 


SINCE  1960-61 


19 
23 
28 
34 
35 
39 
38 


positions 
positions 
positions 
positions 
positions 
positions 
positions 


Increase  as  a  percentage  of  1960-61 


100% 


From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  six  years  since  we  entered  the  new 
School  of  Education  building: 

(1)  our  undergraduate  enrollment  has  increased  by  138%  —  or  an  annual  average 

of  23%. 

(2)  our  graduate  enrollment  has  increased  by  333%  —  or  an  annual  average  of 

56%. 

(3)  our  total  enrollment  has  increased  by  187%  —  or  an  annual  average  of  31%. 

(4)  our  faculty  positions  have  increased  by  100%  —  or  an  annual  average  of 

17%. 


.^y 


July  10,  1967 


Dr.  Oswald  Tippo 

Provost 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Dr.  Tippo: 

I  submit  herewith  my  first  Annual  Report  for  the  activities 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  for  the  period  July  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1967. 
The  format  of  the  report  is  modified  from  that  suggested  by  Dr.  McCartney 
in  that  statistical  data  have  been  placed  in  appendices  of  the  report. 

The  progress  made  by  the  School  of  Engineering  during  the  past 
year  reflects  the  excellent  support  provided  by  your  office  and  all  of 
the  people  associated  with  the  School  of  Engineering.  This  support  is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

Sincerely  yours, 


K.  G.  Picha,(Dean 
School  of  Engineering 


KGProht 

enc. 

c.  c.  to  Dr.  McCartney 
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Annual  Report  for  1966  -  1967 
School  of  Engineering 


I  Introduction 

The  format  of  the  annual  report  for  the  School  of  Engineering  will  be 
changed  from  previous  years  by  placing  much  of  the  statistical  data  requested 
in  appendices  as  follows: 

Appendix  I  -  Appropriation  data 

Appendix  II  -  Personnel  data  and  Organization  Chart 

Appendix  III  -  Students  served 

Appendix  IV  -  Professional  Activities  of  the  Faculty 

The  body  of  the  report  will  be  concerned  with  accomplishments  and  progress 
planning, departmental  report  summaries,  and  finally,  problems  faced  by  the  School 

Before  discussing  any  of  these  points,  I  should  first  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  faculty,  department  heads,  and  secretaries  and  technicians  for 
their  generous  help  during  my  first  year  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Without  everyone's  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  to  develop  a 
quality  School  of  Engineering,  none  of  the  progress  which  we  are  proud  to  report 
herein  would  have  been  possible. 

II  Accomplishments 

1.  Undergraduate  Curricula  Studies  and  Accreditation 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1966  an  ECPD  accreditation  team  visited  the  School 
of  Engineering  to  determine  to  what  extent  our  accreditation  should  be  continued. 
This  visit  is  scheduled  on  a  regular  basis  and  did  not  reflect  any  problems  in 
the  School.  We  were  gratified  to  learn  in  the  fall  of  1966  that  four  of  our 
curricula  were  accredited  for  the  maximum  period  of  time  possible  (6  years) 
while  the  fifth  program  received  a  four-year  accreditation. 

The  ECPD  accreditation  committee  found  points  in  each  of  our  programs  to 
criticize  and  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  these  points.  Before 
changes  in  curricula  could  take  place  in  a  reasonable  way  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  School  that  some  kind  of  framework  for  curricula 
modification  might  be  worth  while.  A  faculty  committee  chaired  by  Associate 
Dean  Lindsay  met  regularly  through  the  year  and  proposed  a  128  credit  hour 
undergraduate  program  with  changes  in  mathematics  and  physics  requirements. 
The  report  of  the  curriculum  committee  was  well  done  and  will  be  taken  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval  early  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  undergraduate  curriculum  committee  was  meeting, 
a  second  committee  also  chaired  by  Associate  Dean  Lindsey  was  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  basic  engineering  courses  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  Each  degree 
granting  department  has  agreed  to  provide  approximately  one-third  of  a  man 
during  one  semester  to  teach  in  the  basic  engineering  program.  A  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Basic  Engineering  Committee  suggests  that  few  chanqes  be  made  in 
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the  first  course  while  the  second  course  would  be  modified  somewhat  to  include 
more  numerical  methods  approaches  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems. 
The  computer  will  continue  to  be  a  major  tool  in  the  basic  engineering  work. 

Recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the  School  of  Engineering  to  participate 
in  the  exciting  national  program  of  aerospace  exploration  and  utilization,  a  new 
undergraduate  program  in  Aerospace  Engineering  was  developed  by  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  begin  operation 
in  the  fall  of  1967.  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  cooperation 
with  other  departments  in  the  School  will  administer  the  program  which  offers 
another  area  of  intellectual  activity  for  our  students.  One-half  of  the  freshmen 
choosing  to  major  in  the  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering  Department  have 
elected  the  Aerospace  program. 

The  School  is  also  seeking  ways  to  inititate  a  Cooperative  Engineering 
Program  which  will  provide  a  balance  between  the  academic  training  a  student 
receives  and  the  creative  design  aspects  of  engineering  which  characterize  the 
practice  of  engineering.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  restricting  the  program 
to  majors  in  Mechanical  Engineering  who  are  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class. 
As  we  gain  experience  with  the  problems  of  administering  the  programs,  expansion 
to  include  other  engineering  students  interested  in  gaining  industrial  experience 
while  studying  engineering  at  the  University  will  take  place. 

2.  Relations  with  High  Schools 

A  much  closer  relationship  with  the  secondary  schools  of  the  region  is 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the  new  Engineering  Concepts 
Curriculum  Project  entitled  the  "Man  Made  World".  The  School  of  Engineering 
is  cooperating  with  the  Amherst  Regional  High  School  which  will  offer  the  ECCP 
program  in  1967-68.  Amherst  Regional  will  be  the  first  high  school  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  offer  this  course.  The  instructor  of  the  course  is  participating 
in  a  six  week  NSF  Summer  Institute  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  which  seeks  to  train 
teachers  for  the  program.  A  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  obtain  support  for  our  offering  a  similar  Summer  Institute  in  1968. 
The  objective  of  the  Institute  is  to  assist  high  scnools  in  New  England  who  might 
be  interested  in  instituting  this  course  in  their  curricula.  The  Amherst-Regional 
teacher  will  serve  as  Associate  Director  of  the  program  providing  a  real  link 
between  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  High  School. 

The  ECCP  course  is  for  embryo  journalists,  businessmen,  lawyers,  medical 
doctors,  teachers,  and  really  all  citizens  who  will  take  part  in  guiding  our 
society  in  years  to  come.  The  authors  write  from  a  conviction  that  the  world  is 
increasingly  shaped  by  technical  accomplishments  --  it  is  largely  a  man-made 
world.  With  expanding  scientific  and  technological  knowledge,  man  now  believes 
he  can  shape  his  own  environment  and  he  need  not  leave  his  destiny  to  chance. 
He  can  change  the  world  toward  what  he  wants  it  to  be  rather  than  accept  it  as 
it  is.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  engineer  who  thinks  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  how  it  can  be  manipulated  to  serve  man. 

In  addition  to  efforts  related  to  the  new  ECCP  program,  faculty  members 
continue  to  visit  high  schools  in  the  region  to  discuss  new  areas  of  technology 
and  how  youngsters  might  participate  in  these  developments  by  studying  engineering, 


3.  Relations  with  Community  Colleges 

The  sudden  impact  of  an  enlarged  transfer  student  problem  hit  in  the 
summer  of  1966  when  75  transfer  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
at  various  levels.  Of  these,  32  were  from  Community  or  Junior  colleges  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  were  admitted  under  the  priority  system  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  students  from  these  school So  Fifteen  additional  students 
were  from  in-state  two-year  technical  institutes  with  whom  our  School  of  Engi- 
neering has  had  close  working  relationships  for  many  yearSo 

With  the  recognition  that,  with  the  growth  in  size  and  number  of  these 
two-year  schools,  the  student  numbers  would  increase  rapidly,  the  School  of 
Engineering  made  a  concerted  effort  during  the  past  year  to  establish  closer 
working  relationships  with  these  institutions.  Assistant  Dean  Marcus  visited 
the  faculties  in  the  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  technology  areas  of 
each  of  the  schools  in  the  fall  of  1966.  He  outlined,  in  detail,  by  means  of 
a  brochure  given  each  of  the  schools,  the  programs  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
--  departmental  curricula,  texts,  prerequisites,  syllibi  --  and  offered  the 
suppport  of  our  School  in  the  development  of  programs  --  terminal  as  well  as 
transfer  --  wherever  such  aid  might  prove  feasible. 

Faculty  and  administrators  from  each  of  the  two-year  schools  were  in- 
vited to  a  one-day  seminar  on  the  University  campus  in  the  spring  to  discuss 
common  problems  and  the  possibility  of  future  cooperative  programs. 

These  contacts  opened  a  dialogue  which  led  to  a  whole  series  of  other 
contacts  of  other  sorts  which  served  to  aid  the  various  two-year  schools. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  school  sent  the  Head  of  its  Technology  and  Physical 
Sciences  Program  back  to  the  University  campus  to  discuss  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  laboratories  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  met  with  and  was  aided 
by  faculty  members  in  both  Engineering  and  Physics. 

One  shcool  sent  a  group  of  students  to  Amherst  to  visit  the  Engineering 
facilities.  The  prospective  transfer  students  in  this  group  had  an  opportunity 
for  special  academic  counseling. 

One  faculty  member  from  one  of  the  Community  Colleges  has  a  grant  to 
study  on  the  University  campus.  His  goal  is  "retreading"  and  upgrading  and 
he  is  taking  a  number  of  courses  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and  computer 
science.  At  the  same  time,  arangements  have  been  made  to  have  him  visit  and 
talk  with  various  faculty  members  who  are  involved  in  the  development  of  new 
courses  at  the  lower  division  level.  The  continuing  rapport  should  be  of 
considerable  value,  not  only  to  both  University  and  two-year  college  faculty 
but  also  to  those  students  desirous  of  transferring  to  the  University  upon 
completion  of  their  work  for  the  Associate  Degree. 

4.  Graduate  Programs 

The  most  significant  accomplishment  with  respect  to  graduate  programs  in 
the  School  of  Engineering  is  that  each  of  the  five  departments  now  offer  degrees 
through  the  doctorate.  The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  PhD  program  in  Indus- 
trial Engineering  in  the  summer  of  1966,  the  PhD  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
the  spring  of  1967  and  the  PhD  program  in  Electrical  Engineering  was  approved 
June  30,  1967.  These  new  programs  reflect  clearly  the  excellent  support  the 
School  has  received  from  the  Administration  of  the  University. 


^ 
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Associated  with  the  approval  of  the  new  doctoral  programs  in  the  School  is 
the  responsibility  we  have  to  make  certain  that  the  programs  are  of  real  quality 
and  that  the  students  accepted  into  the  program  are  also  of  high  quality.  The 
quality  of  the  courses  offered  at  the  graduate  level  is  clearly  determined  by 
the  faculty  and  their  involvement  in  research  activities.  The  School  of  Engineering 
has  had  a  strong  faculty  which  was  strengthened  considerably  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  offer  doctoral  programs  of  great 
breadth  as  well  as  depth  without  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  faculty. 

Recruiting  efforts  of  all  department  heads  this  past  year  are  worthy  of 
special  commendation.  Nineteen  new  faculty  members  were  added  in  the  School. 
Our  competition  for  these  people  consisted  of  good  midwestern  and  western 
institutions.  It  is  our  belief  that  these  people  were  attracted  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  because  of  the  kind  of  exciting  and  dynamic  environment  that 
exists.  The  new  faculty  members  are  listed  below: 


Chemical  Engineering 

Professor  M.  M.  Vampee 
Asst.  Prof.  W.  L.  Short 

Civil   Engineering 


PhD    University  of  Louvain,  Belgium 
PhD       "      "  Michigan 


Professor  R.  T. 
Assoc.  Prof.  D. 
Asst.  Prof.  J< 


Scrinde    PhD 

D,  Adrian  PhD 

H.  Nebiker  PhD 


M.I.T. 

Stanford  University 

Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Tech, 


Electrical  Engineering 

Asst.  Prof.  I.  B.  Thomas  PhD 

Asst.  Prof.  R.  E.  Mcintosh  PhD 

Asst.  Prof.  D.  Wiggert  PhD 


University  of  Illinois 
Iowa  State  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Industrial  Engineering 


Visiting  Asst. 
Asst.  Prof.  R. 
Asst.  Prof.  R. 


Prof.  C.  G.  Drury  PhD  Univ.  of  Birmingham 
J.  Giglio  PhD  Stanford  University 
A.  Rubel  DBA    Harvard  Business  School 


Mechanical  Aerospace  Engineering 


Professor  G, 
Professor  W, 
Assoc.  Prof, 


Boothroyd 
A.  Nash 
R.  Poli 


Ambs 
McGowan 
Nelson 
Russell 


Asst.  Prof. 

Asst.  Prof. 

Asst.  Prof. 

Asst.  Prof. 

Asst.  Prof. 

The  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Murthy  and  Assistant  Professor  Zinsmeister  for 

Dr.  John  Zahradnik  was  added  to  the  Mechanical 

faculty  on  a  joint  appointment  during  the  past 


C 
L. 
J. 
C. 
G. 
G. 


L. 

G. 
W. 
A. 
A. 


PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
PhD 


McLennan  PhD 


University  of  London 
"  Michigan 

Ohio  State 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carnegie  Tech 

Case  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Connecticut 

Carnegie  Tech 
Department  also  recruited  Professor 
the  academic  year,  1966-67, 
and  Aerospace  Engineering  graduate 
academic  year. 
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Providing  a  stimulating  environment  for  new  faculty  as  well  as  faculty 
members  currently  in  the  School  will  be  a  major  task  for  Department  Heads  and 
the  office  of  the  Dean,  Of  greatest  importance  is  the  recruiting  of  first-rate 
graduate  students.  Although  a  definite  calculation  of  quality  of  incoming  students 
is  not  possible  at  this  point  in  time,  there  is  evidence  that  the  average  quality 
of  our  students  may  increase  by  nearly  half  a  grade  point  (2.5  to  3.0).  This  will 
be  a  significant  increase  but  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  quality  even 
further. 

We  look  forward  to  the  awarding  of  our  first  doctorate  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering during  the  academic  year. 

5.  Research 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  of  the  year  was  our  being  selected 
for  an  award  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  Project  Themis.  Approximately 
$300,000  a  year  for  at  least  three  years  will  be  available  to  support  a  new 
interdisciplinary  research  program  centered  about  deep-sea  submersible  problems. 
Faculty  interests  in  propulsion  and  energy  conversion,  materials  and  materials 
processing,  guidance  and  controls,  structures,  deep-sea  environment,  deep-sea 
hydrodynamics,  and  information  management  and  systems  optimization  will  be  directed 
toward  solving  major  problems  of  deep-sea  submersible  design  by  a  Deep-Sea  Submer- 
sible Board,  chaired  by  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Charles  E„  Carver. 

Project  Themis  is  directed  toward  strengthening  institutions  and  was  orig- 
inally announced  as  a  center  of  excellence  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense^ 
The  program  seeks  to  establish  university-administered  programs  in  specialized 
areas  relevant  to  the  defense  mission  and  to  develop  the  potential  of  already 
strong  groups.  In  selecting  the  University  of  Massachusetts  for  an  award  the  D.O.D. 
used  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Current  capability:  The  existence  of  a  research  capability  at 
the  institution  that  is  sufficiently  strong  in  areas  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  national  defense  to  serve  as  an  initial  base 
for  the  proposed  research  program. 

(2)  Current  leadership:  The  availability  of  sufficiently  high-caliber 
leadership  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that  the  institution's 
objectives,  as  stated  in  the  proposal,  can  be  attained. 

(3)  Organization:  The  willingness  of  the  college  or  university 
(a)  to  provide  a  formal --or  ad  hoc--  organizational  structure 

that  will  encourage  multidisciplinary  approaches  to  the  investigation 
of  broad  problem  areas  and  (b)  to  maintain  a  balance  among  the 
various  science  and  engineering  areas  as  necessary  to  permit  the 
orderly  development  of  newly  gained  knowledge. 

(4)  Coupling  mechanisms:  The  willingness  of  the  college  or  university 
to  assist  in  (a)  coupling  the  output  of  the  research  program  to 

the  potential  users  of  such  knowledge  by  publishing  suitable  reports, 
data  and  handbooks;  (b)  providing  occasional  advisory  assistance  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  agencies;  and  (c)  participating 
in  joint  seminars  and  symposia. 


The  increasing  level  of  faculty  research  activity  is  evidencedin  Appendix  IV, 
the  professional  activities  of  the  faculty.  In  addition  to  the  grants  and  contracts 
received  and  noted  in  Appendix  IV,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  forty-five  proposals 
were  submitted  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  during  the  past  year.  Although  our 
sponsored  research  increased  substantially  (on  a  dollar  basis)  during  the  past  year, 
we  anticipate  dramatic  increases  during  the  coming  year.  The  growth  in  research 
and  graduate  activity  which  we  seek  so  diligently  will  lead  to  a  space  problem 
which  will  be  discussed  in  another  section. 

Three  new  interdisciplinary  research  laboratories  were  established  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  during  the  past  year  to  be  conerned  with  research  in  Fluids, 
Materials  and  Hybrid  Computation. 

These  laboratories  were  established  with  the  following  educational  objectives 
in  mind: 

(a)  Ability  to  adjust  to  new  needs  and  new  goals  expeditiously 
without  disrupting  efforts  to  meet  existing  needs 

(b)  Offering  of  degrees  in  established  engineering  areas  but 
also  to  provide  the  mechanism  to  phase  degree  programs  either 
in  or  out  to  meet  institutional  objectives  within  the  funding 
limitations  of  the  institution 

(c)  Provide  a  research  and  teaching  environment  which- will  optimize 
faculty  efforts.  Some  laboratories  which  are  of  interest  to 
faculty  members  in  two  or  more  departments  should  be  brought 
under  a  faculty  committee  so  that  available  and  appropriate 
resources  can  be  focused  on  important  problems  of  interest 

to  the  faculty  members  concerned.  Other  laboratories  which 
have  characteristics  unique  to  individual  research  interests 
of  faculty  members  will  continue  to  serve  the  individual 
researcher  and  his  students. 

(d)  Conflict  and  competition  between  administrative  units  should 

be  minimized  so  that  flexibility  can  be  enhanced  and  an  optimum 
research  environment  created  for  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  School  within  the  resources  available.  This  must  be  kept 
at  the  forefront  of  our  thinking. 

The  laboratories  are  organized  to  be  administered  by  a  faculty  committee 
reporting  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean.  The  Committee  is  responsible  for  presenting 
needs,  equipment,  space  and  service  support.  Priorities  on  the  use  of  the  facilities 
will  be  determined  by  the  committee. 

Proposals  for  research  support  of  faculty  members  working  in  the  interdisci- 
plinary laboratories  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  for  recommendations  to  the 
Executive  Council  for  space,  equipment  and  personnel  needs  that  will  be  generated 
if  the  research  proposal  is  supported.  Grants  and  contracts,  however,  will  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  faculty  member  through  the  department  head  and  dean.  Selec- 
tion of  graduate  students  and  service  personnel  to  work  on  sponsored  research  will 
continue  to  be  the  concern  of  the  principal  investigator.  Equipment  purchased  on 
grants  and  contracts  will  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  laboratory;  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  principal  investigator  responsible  for  bringing  in  the  funds  to 
purchase  such  equipment  will  have  full  use  of  the  equipment  during  the  grant  or 
contract  period. 
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The  primary  objective  of  reorganizing  certain  of  our  research  laboratories 
and  establishing  a  mechanism  for  new  interdisciplinary  research  laboratories  to  be 
created  is  to  optimize  the  research  facilities  and  service  available  to  support 
first-rate  faculty  and  student  research.  We  hope  to  maintain  a  completely  open 
mind  on  this  matter  and  will  be  anxious  to  make  changes  as  experience  determineSo 

6.  Services  to  Industry 

Dr.  Lenz  (  with  Drs.  MacKnight  and  Porter)  taught  a  new  course  entitled, 

"Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering",  to  three  classes,  two  of  which 

were  specifically  for  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  third  for  a  mixture  of 
Monsanto  Company  engineers  and  other  students. 

The  Industrial  Engineering  Department  has  provided  the  8th  Air  Force  with  a 
short  intensive  course  of  one  week's  duration  in  the  area  of  quality  control  and 
systems  development.  The  Department  again  offered  its  Annual  Spring  Seminar 
where  participants  are  invited  from  industry  to  explore  topics  of  current  interest. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Department  is  setting  up  a  computer  retrieval  system 
for  ASCE  publication. 

Commonwealth  Technical  Resource  Service 

COMTECH  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard  D.  Segool . 
It  links  the  University  with  the  industrial,  business,  and  commercial  environments 
of  the  Commonwealth,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  School  of  Engineering. 
Its  goal  is  to  more  actively  engage  the  University  in  the  application  of  modern 
technology  in  industry,  business,  and  commerce,  and  to  influence  the  establishment 
of  technologically-based  growth  industries  in  the  Commonwealth.  Functionally, 
COMTECH  operates  in  an  interdisciplinary  fashion,  and  coordinates  with  the  full 
range  of  scientific,  technological,  and  business  resources  available  in  the  Univer- 
sity system. 

Under  assignment  by  Governor  Volpe  and  acting  thru  COMTECH,  the  University 
has  developed  the  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
Commonwealth  industry,  business,  and  commerce  under  the  matching  fund  program  of 
Public  Law  89-182,  the  State  Technical  Services  Act.  The  PLAN  has  been  certified 
by  the  Executive  Office  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  which  administers  the 
Law,  the  University  has  recently  been  named  the  Designated  Agency  for  implementation 
of  the  PLAN,  a  request  for  a  State  appropriation  of  matching  funds  is  underway,  and 
COMTECH  currently  is  developing  implementing  projects  in  cooperation  with  seventeen 
qualified  participating  institutions  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  An  FY68  Annual 
Program  will  thereby  result  for  implementation. 

Simultaneously,  COMTECH  maintains  STSA  liaison  with  its  counterpart  agencies 
in  the  other  New  England  states  thru  the  New  England  Regional  Plan  Committee  STSA, 
to  effect  selective  regional  benefits  from  this  activity. 


III  Faculty  Recognition 

Two  distinguished  and  re^^p^eted-nremBers  of  our  faculty  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Professor  Hans  Duus  of  Chemical  Engineering  Department  was  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Teacher  Award  in  1966  {  an  honor  most  definitely  deserved).  Professor 
Duus  has  had  a  distinguished  "second  career"  with  us  and  we  hope  his  "third  career" 
continues  to  center  on  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Professor  John  Swenson  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  has  been  a 
valuable  teacher  and  student  friend.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Professor  Bernard  Lovell  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  has  resigned 
and  will  attend  the  University  of  Connecticut  for  doctoral  studies  on  an  NSF  Science 
Faculty  Fellowship. 

Professor  Daniel  Sobala  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  resigned  early 
in  the  year  to  enter  industry. 

Professor  Robert  Glass  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  at  Ohio  Northern  University. 

Professor  Charles  James  of  the  Industrial  Engineering  Department  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  Department  Head  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Professor  Edward  J.  Rising  will  be  on  leave  next  year,  holding  the  Lucas  Chair 
at  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Professor  Charles  Bissey  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  studying-  for  the  doctorate 
in  ocean  engineering  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Professor  Carl  Keyser  will  be  on  leave  for  study  and  writing. 

IV  IMMEDIATE  PLANS 

Substantial  time  and  effort  during  the  coming  two  years  will  be  devoted  to 
assimilating  the  progress  we  have  made  during  the  past  year.  The  creation  of  the 
Interdisciplinary  Research  Laboratories  will,  I  believe,  allow  us  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  providing  an  academic  environment  supportive  of  greater  faculty 
productivity  in  research  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  laboratories.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  these  laboratories  cannot  drain  strength  from  the  academic 
departments.  Only  by  careful  planning  and  coordination  can  these  laboratories  be 
fully  established  as  a  vehicle  for  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  University.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  School  of  Engineering  family  will  recognize  that 
problems  will  develop  but  solutions  can  also  be  found  by  cooperative  people  whose 
goals  are  to  strengthen  the  School  and  the  University  as  well  as  their  individual 
areas  of  interest. 

We  must  continue  to  give  significant  attention  to  recruiting  outstanding 
students  at  all  levels.  Giving  the  correct  image  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  the  University  through  increased  public  relations  activities  will  be  another 
immediate  goal  of  the  School. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  new  academic  programs  will  be  proposed  by  the  School 
next  year.  We  will,  however,  be  deeply  involved  in  ocean  engineering  research  as 
a  result  of  Project  Themis  support  and  will  have  developed  sufficient  competence  and 
research  experience  to  offer  an  MS  and  PhD  in  ocean  engineering  by  the  fall  of  1969. 
A  committee  will  be  appointed  early  in  1967-68  to  begin  planning  the  ocean  engineer- 
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ing  program  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how  the  program  should  be  administered. 

The  excellent  people  added  to  the  existing  strength  in  Mechanical  Aerospace 
Engineering  in  the  area  of  materials  and  materials  processing  particularly  oriented 
toward  ceramics  and  metals  should  provide  the  strength  needed  to  broaden  the  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering  Program  to  perhaps  a  Materials  and  Materials  Processing 
graduate  program.  The  mechanics  of  broadening  the  program  will  be  discussed  with 
Dean  Moore  and  Dr.,  Roger  Porter  during  the  coming  year. 

The  initiation  of  the  Aerospace  Engineering  undergraduate  program  will  result 
in  graduates  as  eary  as  the  fall  of  1969.  We  should  begin  planning  during  the  coming 
year  to  initiate  MS  and  PhD  programs  in  Aerospace.  Engineering  in  1969-1970.  One  can 
easily  justify  the  initiation  of  these  programs  by  quickly  scanning  the  US  House  of 
Representatives  hearing  on  the  FY58  NASA  budget.  A  national  goal  has  been  proclaimed 
that  we  shall  continue  the  Space  Program  beyond  placing  e  man  on  the  moon,  Engi- 
neering talent  trained  to  the  highest  levels  of  sophistication  will  be  needed  over 
the  next  decade  to  support  our  nation's  endeavors  in  space, 

V  Long  Range  Plans 

About  the  first  of  September,  1966,  I  requested  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  to  consider  what  role  they  wish  to  play  in  developing  new 
programs  in  the  School  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  addition  to  the  three  new  pro- 
grams mentioned  above  which  we  shall  be  planning  for  immediate  initiation,  three  other 
programs  should  be  initiated  in  the  next  five  years.   These  are  BS  through  PhD  in 
Systems  Engineering,  Environmental  Engineering  and  Biomedical  Engineering,  The 
latter  two  programs  are  to  some  extent  also  of  interest  to  other  academic  units  at 
the  University. 

Each  of  the  departments  responded  to  my  memo  and  Xerox  copies  of  their  reports 
are  attached  as  Appendix  V,  One  interesting  aspect  of  the  five-year  planning  for 
the  School  is  our  enrollment  projection.  Studies  by  the  Engineering  Manpower  Com- 
mission predict  a  leveling  off  of  undergraduate  students  in  engineering  to  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  student  population.  This  percentage  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  local  situation  at  the  University,  Assuming  no  changes  in  this  percentage,  we 
should  grow  to  about  2000  undergraduates  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  most  dramatic  growth  will  occur  in  the  graduate  programs  in  engineering. 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  predicts  that  the  number  of  doctorals  in  engineering 
will  climb  to  7300  by  1976  (one  out  of  every  five  doctorates  awarded).  The  Office 
also  predicts  that  34,000  master's  degrees  will  be  awarded  in  1976  compared  to 
13,700  in  1966,  Because  the  School  of  Engineering  is  entering  into  graduate  educaton 
in  a  serious  way  at  least  two  decades  late,  our  graduate  program  growth  should  exceed 
the  national  levels  considerably.  Our  predictions  are  that  we  will  have  at  least 
600  graduate  students  (unless  restricted  locally)  by  1972-73. 

Associate  Dean  Lindsey  has  conducted  an  excellent  space  study  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  in  connection  with  our  long  range  planning.  His  study  indicates 
that  when  the  space  loaned  to  Computer  Science  and  the  Computing  Center  is  returned 
to  the  School  that  we  can  accommodate  growth  at  the  levels  planned  until  1970-71. 
Further  growth  will  be  impossible  without  a  new  building.  To  handle  our  needs  for 
the  period  1970-1975  a  building  of  100,000  gross  square  feet  will  be  needed  on  line 
in  1971.  With  planning  money  scheduled  by  the  Planning  Office  of  the  University 
for  FY69  such  a  schedule  would  be  extremely  tight.  It  is  imperative  however  that 
planning  money  be  made  available  in  FY69  or  serious  problems  will  develop  in  the  School 
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VI  Problems 

1.  As  indicated  above  and  reinforced  by  Dr.  John  Eldridge's  annual  report, 
one  major  problem  as  we  view  the  immediate  future  is  that  of  space.  Although  we 
are  in  a  reasonably  good  situation  at  the  present  time  as  far  as  the  entire  School 
is  concerned,  the  Chemical  Engineers  are  already  beginning  to  experience  severe 
space  problems.  If  we  are  to  grow  over  the  next  five  years  we  must  begin  planning 
a  new  building  in  FY69  at  the  latest.  The  building  should  contain  100,000  gross 
square  feet^ 

2o  Dr.  John  Dixon,  Head  of  the  Mechanical  Aerospace  Engineering  Department, 
raises  the  question  of  library  services  and  organization.  Others  have  also  com- 
mented on  the  problem  in  verbal  reports.  The  problem  is  not  connected  with  ex- 
isting personnel  but  rather  with  the  broader  situation  of  departmental  versus 
divisional  libraries.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Schools  stands  on  record  as 
being  completely  in  favor  of  divisional  libraries  (i.e.  Mathematics,  Physical 
Sciences,  and  Engineering)  as  the  only  feasible  way  of  providing  first-rate  library 
services  to  students  and  faculty  members  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  Excellent 
information  services  are  an  important  facet  of  creating  the  stimulating  and  satis- 
fying environment  for  creative  and  productive  work  in  the  School.  Engineering  leans 
heavily  on  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  for  its  underpinnings  and  a  first 
rate  collection  in  these  areas  plus  easy  and  rapid  access  to  this  collection  is  of 
great  importance. 

3,,  The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Engineering  seek  ways  to  recruit  outstanding 
students  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level.  The  former  situation  will 
be  solved  by  bringing  together  faculties  of  national  and  in  some  cases  international 
reputations  and  developing  support  for  the  graduate  students.  Recruiting  outstand- 
ing undergraduate  students  seems  to  be  a  more  difficult  problem  in  view  of  the 
limitation  on  out  of  state  student  enrollments.  We  must  seek,  under  these  limita- 
tions, to  attract  a  greater  number  of  first-rate  Massachusetts  resident  students. 
Our  competition  for  good  students  in  Engineering  represents  some  of  the  finest 
engineering  schools  in  the  nation.  Better  scholarship  awards  independent  of  need 
must  be  made  available  so  that  we  can  attract  10-15  students  of  outstanding  scholar- 
ship and  leadership  ability  to  set  the  pace  for  classeSo  Some  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  but  much  greater  support  is  required  before  significant 
changes  can  be  made. 

The  writer  believes  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  youngsters  of  the  Common- 
wealth do  not  realize  the  quality  of  training  they  can  obtain  at  their  State  Univer- 
sity. Much  of  this  reflects  the  history  of  the  institution,  but  I  strongly  believe 
that  a  much  more  active  public  relations  effort  which  seeks  not  to  propagandize  but 
simply  to  tell  the  actual  story  of  the  University's  progress  would  do  much  to  attract 
a  higher  level  student  to  our  University. 

4.  Secretarial  service  for  our  departments  has  improved  to  some  extent  during 
the  past  year  but  as  we  add  productive  faculty  members  in  each  department,  dramatic 
improvement  in  secretarial  service  is  required.  This  is  another  facet  of  providing 
the  environment  conducive  to  productive  activity.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  adequate  clerical  and  secretarial  service  as  well  as  to  move  toward  one 
man  offices  and  reasonable  telephone  service. 
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5=  Because  of  the  background  of  "shop  teaching"  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
we  are  blessed  with  excellent  technician  services.  Several  of  the  technicians 
urgently  need  upgrading  in  ranks  because  of  their  excellent  craftmanship  and 
devotion  to  the  School. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  University,  I  believe,  is  how  we  can  provide 
reasonable  reasearch  services  (  i.e.  machinists,  electronic  technicians,  phot- 
graphic  laboratories,  etc.)  for  all  the  researchers  of  the  University,  In  the  past 
the  School  of  Engineering  offered  to  do  certain  work  for  researchers  on  a  first  come, 
first  serve,  basis.  As  our  faculty  increase  their  research  efforts,  it  becomes  clear 
that  we  can  no  longer  provide  service  on  any  reasonable  basis  for  the  rest  of  the 
campus.  By  the  end  of  the  coming  academic  year  our  technicians  will  be  fully  occu- 
pied (and  likely  lagging)  with  research  needs  of  the  School.  Only  one  reasonable 
solution  exists  for  the  problem  in  my  opinion  and  that  is  to  seek  ways  of  charging 
grants  and  contracts  as  well  as  department  accounts  for  services  provided  by  a 
central  research  service  operation.  In  this  way  funds  can  be  made  available  to 
hire  additional,  and  in  some  cases,  more  specialized  personnel  so  that  service  can 
keep  up  with  demand.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  1f  the  University  does  not  provide 
such  service  that  private  enterprise  will  --  to  the  inconvenience  and  unhappiness 
of  the  faculty. 

The  School  of  Engineering  stands  ready  through  the  Engineering  Research 
Institute  to  offer  such  services  and  to  add  the  necessary  crafts  and  capabilities 
if  a  system  of  charges  for  services  rendered  can  be  developed.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  efforts  are  being  made  by  several  people  at  the  University  to  institute 
such  services. 

6.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  face  in  the  School  of  Engineering  is 
that  of  upgrading  capable,  dedicated  and  productive  non-professional  personnel. 
As  we  understand  the  system  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  reward  capable  and  loyal 
employees  in  the  School.  Rather  they  must  leave  the  job  they  are  doing  well  to 
attain  promotion.  This  system  destroys  developing  a  group  with  real  "esprit  de 
corps"  and  encourages  "job  hopping"  for  promotion.  The  Governor's  office  apparently 
recognizes  the  problem  but  hopefully  we  can  do  something  at  the  local  level  to 
encourage  promotions  in  a  given  job  for  work  well  done.  We  cannot  let  job  descrip- 
tions, job  titles,  and  other  civil  service  red  tape  stand  in  the  way  of  promotions 
for  loyal  and  hardworking  employees. 

7.  Real  problems  will  develop  with  the  changes  that  are  underway  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  but  they  are  problems  we  must  solve  ourselves.  New  undergraduate  curri- 
cula offerings  will  require  much  time  and  effort  of  all  our  faculty  members.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  begin  study  of  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Goals  of 
Engineering  Education  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education.  If  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Goals  Committee"  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  going 

to  a  five  year  engineering  program  in  the  next  3-5  years  if  we  hope  to  maintain 
accreditation.  The  future  of  the  report's  recommendations  is  still  very  much  in 
doubt  and  subject  to  hot  debate  through-out  the  land.  The  Engineering  School  Curric- 
ulum Committee,  chaired  by  Associate  Dean  Lindsey,  will  study  the  Interim  Report 
early  next  year  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  School  for 
action. 

i/II  Acknowledgements 

This  report  started  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  all  who  helped  make 
possible  the  progress  of  the  past  year.  It  should  end  on  the  same  note.  The  admin- 
istration has  provided  excellent  support  to  the  School  which  should  be  acknowledged. 
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Perhaps  of  great  significance,  however,  is  the  support  the  writer  feels  he  has 
had  from  department  heads,  faculty  members,  technicians  and  secretaries,  without 
which  nothing  could  have  occurred.  This  support  is  indeed  gratefully  and  sincerely 
acknowledged. 
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APPENDIX  I 
APPROPRIATION  DATA 


1.  Total   Appropriation,  School   of  Engineering 

1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


01 

Salaries,  Permanent 

$ 

665,622. 

$775,343. 

$907,307. 

02 

Salaries,  Other 

30,017. 

58,669. 

79,362. 

03 

Services,  Non-Empl . 

26,100. 

22,800. 

31,500. 

04 

Food 

100. 

100. 

100. 

10 

Travel   &  Automotive 

Exp. 

4,550. 

7,250. 

8,000. 

11 

Advert.   &  Print, 

250. 

250. 

800. 

12 

Maint.,   Repairs,  Alts.&Repl. 

8,400. 

8,400. 

10,500. 

13 

Special   Supplies 

22,500. 

20,500. 

24,000. 

14 

Office  &  Admin.   Exp. 

2,000. 

2,700. 

2,000. 

14-1 

Telephone 

4,400. 

4,400. 

7,000. 

15 

Equipment 

32,000. 

35,000. 

59,650. 

15-1 

11,150. 

16 

Rentals 

1,500. 

4,200. 

8,000. 

Matching  for  U.   S.   Office  of  Education  equipment  grant. 


APPENDIX  II 

PERSONNEL  &  ORGANIZATION  CHART 


1.    The  following  table  lists  the  total  personnel  (full  time  equivalent) 
in  the  School  of  Engineering  as  of  September,  1967: 

1965  1966 
2  2 

5  5 

15  22 

18  24.5 

17  18.5 

2  2 

1  1 


1964 

Deans 

2 

Department  Heads 
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Professors 

11.5 

Associate  Professors 

18.5 

Assistant  Professors 

15 

Instructors 
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Lecturers 
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APPENDIX  III 
STUDENTS  SERVED 


I 


STUDENT  DATA 


I  STUDENTS  SERVED 


1.  Engineering  School  Totals 

(a)  (i)  Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
(ii)  Number  of  Graduate  Students 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught 


Fall  '64    Fall  '65    Fall  '66 


900 

894 

961 

107 

125 

157 

3142 

2430 

3078 

2.  Chemical  Engineering 

(a)  (i)  Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
(ii)  Number  of  Graduate  Students 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught 


63 

78 

84 

38 

46 

210 

229 

159 

3.  Civil  Engineering 

(a)  (i)  Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
(ii)  Number  of  Graduate  Students 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught 


105 

139 

167 

19 

34 

46 

804 

729 

753 

4.   Electrical  Engineering 

(a)  (i)  Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
(ii)  Number  of  Graduate  Students 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught 


186 

159 

169 

14 

18 

21 

282 

289 

765 

Industrial  Engineering 

(a)  (i)  Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
(ii)  Number  of  Graduate  Students 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught 


53 

47 

54 

16 

10 

20 

84 

95 

6.  Mechanical  &  Aerospace  Engineering 

(a)  (i)  Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
(ii)  Number  of  Graduate  Students 

(b)  Number  of  students  taught 


150 

148 

160 

16 

10 

24 
794 

7.  Undesignated  Engineering 
Basic  and  Unassigned 

(a)     Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 


303 


275 


295 


Number  of  Degrees  Granted 


Sept.  '64   Sept.  '65   Sept. '66 

to        to        to 

June  '65    June  '66    June  '67 


Bachelor  of  Science 
Master  of  Science 


150 
14 


132 
35 


121 
46 


1.   Chemical  Engineering 
B.S. 
M.S. 


18 
4 


20 
10 


12 
10 


2.       Civil   Engineering 
B.S. 
M.S. 


28 
2 


37 
4 


33 
12 


3.   Electrical  Engineering 
B.S. 
M.S. 


47 
4 


34 
3 


33 
11 


4.   Industrial  Engineering 
B.S. 
M.S. 


14 
1 


11 
8 


14 
5 


5.   Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 
B.S. 
M.S. 


43 
3 


30 
10 


29 
8 


APPENDIX  IV 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


1  - 


Faculty  Publications 

(i)  Chemical  Engineering 

Lenz,  R.  W. 

Author  of  "Organic  Chemistry  of  Synthetic  High  Polymers", 
Interscience  Publishers,  New  York,  March,  1967  (837  pages) 

Editor  of  "Polymer  Preprints",  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  American 
Chemical  Society,  April,  1967  (855  papers) 

McAvoy,  T.  J.  and  Johnson,  E.  F. 

"Computing  the  Transient  Response  of  Dead-Time  Control 
Sytems",  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem„ ,  Process  Design  and  Develop- 
ment. Vol,  5,  No.  4,  pp.  440-2,  October,  1966 

Novak,  R.  J. 

Book  Review:  "Fundamental  Analogue  Techniques"  by  R.  J.  A. 
Paul  in  Mechanical  Engineerng  News,  February,  1967 

Roblee,  Lee  H.  S. 

"Method  of  Operating  a  Fuel  Cell  Containing  a  Sulfuric-Nitric 
Acid  Electrolyte",  U.S.  Patent  3,261,716,  July  19,  1966 

(ii)  Civil  Engineering 

Five  publications  in  Journals  or  Proceedings  of  National  Meetings 

(iii)  Electrical  Engineering 

Maunder,  Sydney  T. 

"Jet-Turbine  Experience  Surpasses  Expectations", 

Electric  Light  and  Power.  Vol.  40,  No.  9.  pp.  55-57.  Sept., 1966 

Monopoli ,  Richard  V. 

"Control  of  Time  Variable,  Nonlinear,  Multivariable  Systems 
Using  Liapunov's  Direct  Method",  with  D.  P.  Lindorff.  Preprints 
of  1966  Joint  Automatic  Control  Conference,  pp.  475-484.  8  figs., 
August.  1966 

Monopoli ,  Richard  V. 

"Control  of  Linear  Plants  with  Zeros  and  Slowly  Varying  Parameters", 
IEEE  Transactions  on  Automatic  Control,  Vol.  AC-12,  No.  1,  pp.  80-83. 
5  figs.,  February.  1967 

Scott,  Donald  E. 

"Computer  Design  of  Chebyshev  Filters",  El ectro-Technol ogy , 
Vol.  78,  No.  5,  pp.  111-112,  November,  1966 


(iv)  Industrial  Engineering 

Trueswell ,  Richard  W. 

"Information  Searching  Behavior  of  Physicians",  presented  at 
the  National  Meeting  of  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America,  October  16-18,  1966,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

James,  Charles  F. 

James,  Richman  and  Stanislao,  "Titanium  Carbide  Cutting  Tools", 
ASTME  Journal .  July,  1966 

"A  Design  of  a  Test  System  to  Aid  in  Cutting  Tool  Selection",  paper 
presented  at  the  1967  ASTME  Annual  Engineering  Conference,  April  24-28, 
1967  in  Chicago,  Illinois 

Rising,  Edward  J. 

Rising,  Edward  J.  and  Millen,  Roger  N.,  "Work  Sampling  in  a  Hospital 
Rehabilitation  Unit",  Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Institute 
Conference  and  Convention,  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
pp.  176-182 

Kaminsky,  Frank  C. 

"An  Application  of  Regenerative  Stochastic  Processes  to  a  Problem 

in  Inventory  Control",  published  in  Operations  Research,  May-June,  1967 

Millen,  Roger  N. 

Rising,  Edward  J.  and  Millen,  Roger  N.,  "Work  Sampling  in  a  Hospital 
Rehabilitation  Unit",  proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Institute 
Conference  and  Convention,  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
pp.  176-182 

(v)  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Murthy,  S.N.B, 

"Optimization  of  Three-dimensional  Nozzle  Flows",  Journal  of  Spacecraft 
and  Rockets" ,  Sept.  -  Oct.,  1966  (with  H.  D.  Thompson) 

Review  of  "Basic  Developments  in  Fluid  Dynamics",  Mechanical  Engineering 
News,  Vol.  4,  No,  1 

Zinsmeister,  G.  E. 

Review  of  "Basic  Radiation  Heat  Transfer",  E.  M.  Sparrow  &  R.  D.  Cess, 
Brooks/Cole  1966,  Mechanical  Engineering  News,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  May,  1967 

Ritter,  J.   E. 

"Adherence  and  Wettability  of  Nickel,  Nickel   -  Titaniam  Alloys,  and  Nickel 
Chromium  Alloys  to  Sapphire",  Trans.   Met.   Soc.   AIME,   239,  21-26  (1967) 

Dixon,  John  R. 

"Design  Engineering"  (Book),  McGraw-Hill,  1966  I 

Fillo,  J.  A. 

"Approximate  Solution  to  the  Flat  Plate  Thermometer  Problem"  AIAA, Oct. ,1966 
"Heat  Transfer  from  a  Flat  Plate  in  Wagnetobydrodynamics ,  Phys,  Fluids,  11- '66 
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I  Papers  Presented 

(i)     Dean's  Office 

K.  G.  Picha,  "Effects  of  Technological  Change  and  Innovation  on  the 
Educational  Process",  presented  at  Engineering  Research  Conference, 
Andover,  N.  H. ,  July,  1966 

K.  G.  Picha,  "Progress  Report  --  School  of  Engineering" , to  Western 
Massachusetts  ASME  Section,  Spring,  1967 

K.  G.  Picha,  "Progress  Report  --  School  of  Engineering",  to  Amherst 
Rotary  Club,  Fall  1966. 

(ii)  Chemical  Engineering 

R.  W.  Lenz,  seminar  at  Esso  Research  and  Engineering  Company,  Baytown, 
Texas,  January  13,  1967,  "Reaction-induced  Crystallization  of 
Poly  (ester-Acetals)" 

R.  W.  Lenz,  talk  to  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
Polymer  Group,  March  17,  1967,  "Reaction-induced  Crystallization  of 
Poly  (ester-Acetals)" 

R,  W.  Lenz,  talk  to  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  Polymer  Group,  March  27,  1967,  "Reaction-induced 
Crystallization  of  Poly  (ester-Acetals)" 

R.  W.  Lenz,  seminar  at  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  Eastern  Research 
Laboratory,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  April  21,  1967,  "Reaction-induced 
Crystallization  of  Poly  (ester-Acetals)" 

R.  W.  Lenz,  Session  Chairman,  Polymer  Division  General  Papers,  National 
Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New  York,  September  12,  1966 

(iii)  Electrical  Engineering 

Sydney  T.  Maunder,  "Thirty  Months'  Experience  with  the  Holyoke  Jet 
Turbine",  American  Public  Power  Association,  March  15,  Houston,  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  "Modern  Control  Systems",  Springfield  Section, 
IEEE,  January  17,  1967,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  "Practical  Uses  of  Kalman  Filtering  in  Inertial 
Navigation  Systems",  April  24th,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y. 

(iv)  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

Ro  J.  Glass,  "Amplitude  and  Frequency  Response  and  Laws  of  Similitude 
for  Vortex-Induced  Vibrations  of  Spring-Supported  Cylinders  in  Subcritical 
Flows",  First  Canadian  Congress  of  Applied  Mechanics,  May,  1967 

John  R.  Dixon,  "An  Engineering  View  of  Biological  Freezing"  Symposium  of 

the  Interaction  Between  Engineering  and  Biology,  University  of  Mass., May,  1967, 
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II  Research  Grants 

(i)  K.  G.  Picha  and  C.  E.  Carver,  "Project  Themis  Support  of  Research  on 
Deep-Sea  Submersibles" ,  $663,000.  for  three  years  (approx.  figure) 

(ii)  Chemical  Engineering 

T.  J.  McAvoy,  National  Science  Foundation,  "  Research  Initiation  -  A 
New  Approach  to  Solving  Partial  Differential  Equations  on  an  Analog 
Computer",  GK  1562,  $10,000.,  March  31,  1967 

T.  J.  McAvoy  and  R.  J.  Novak,  National  Science  Foundation,  "Purchase 
of  Hybrid  Computer  Components",  GK  1403,  $45,000.,  January  23,  1967 

Lee  H.  S.  Roblee,  National  Science  Foundation,  "An  Infrared  Spectro- 
scopic Investigation  of  Carbon  Formation  in  Flames",  GK  1209,  $11,200, 
August  n,  1966 

J.  W.  Eldridge, 

(a)  Monsanto  Chemical  Unrestricted  gift  -  $1 ,000. 

(b)  Esso  Company  -  Unrestricted  gift  -  $1,000. 

(c)  DuPont  de  Nemours  Company,  Summer  Research  Grant  -  $2,200. 

(iii)  Civil  Engineering 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  "The  Influence  of  Lateral  Restraints  Upon  the 
Compressibility  Behavior  of  a  Sand",  UMass.  Faculty  Research  Grant 
FR-M13-67(1),  $720. 

Charles  E.   Carver,   "Experimental    Investigation  of  Non-Newtonian  Flows 
at  Low  Reynolds  Numbers",  U.S.   Navy  Nonr  3357(07),   $11,239. 

Alexander  Chajes,  "Inelastic  Beam  Deflections';  UMass,  Faculty  Research 
Grant  FR-M-1 3-66(1 ) ,  $365. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  "Water  Quality  and  Water  Quantity"  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  5T1-WP-77-02,  $31,000. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  "Water  Quality  Flow-Augmentation  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin",  Federal  Water  Pollution  14-12-7,  $8,800. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  "Effects  of  Organic  Deposits  on  Water  Quality  in  Impound- 
ments", Water  Resources  Research  Center  WR-11,  $5,400. 

Denton  B.  Harris,  "The  Mechanics  of  Fluid  Transport  in  Vegetation",  Water 
Resources  Research  Center  WR-17,  $12,400. 

Karl  N.  Hendrickson,  "Small  Watershed  Storage  Increase  Using  Low  Dams", 
Water  Resources  Research  Center  WR-16,  $6,000. 

George  R.  Higgins,  "Hydrological  Studies  in  Massachusetts",  Water  Resources 
Research  Center  WR-3,  $4,000. 

George  R.  Higgins,  "Evaporation  Studies  in  Massachusetts",  UMass,  Faculty 
Research  Grant  TR-M13-65(5) ,  $300. 


r 
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Melton  M.  Miller,  "  The  Behavior  of  Hyperbolic  Paraboloid  Thin  Shells", 
National  Science  Foundation  GK-1573,  $9,800, 

Merit  P,  White,  "Influence  of  Mobility  of  a  Ship  on  Internal  Reactions 
Produced  by  Blast",  U.  S.  Navy  N600(167)65486{X)FBM,  $19,000. 

(iv)  Electrical  Engineering 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  "Optimum  Estimation  of  System  States",  National  Science 
Foundation  Grant  GK-810,  $17,800.  from  June,  1966  to  June,  1968,  Professor 
Hutchinson,  Principal  Investigator,  support  for  one  graduate  student 

R.  V.  Monopoli,   "Optimum  Control  System  Design",  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Grant  GK-817,  $9,300.  from  September,  1966  to  September,  1967, 
support  for  one  graduate  student 

Professors  R.  V,  Monopoli  and  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  "Pulse  Frequency  Modulated 
Control  Systems",  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Grant 
NGR-22-010-018,  $12,000.,  from  September  1966  to  September  1967,  support 
for  two  graduate  students 

Richard  V.  Monopoli,  "Control  and  Estimation  in  Systems  with  Unknown 
Parameter  Variations",  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Grant 
NGR  22-010-012,  $27,558.,  awarded  May  22,  1967,  to  run  from  September,  1967 
to  August  1968,  support  for  three  graduate  students 

(v)  Industrial  Engineering 

Video-tape  Recording  System,  Gift  from  General  Electric  Foundation  valued 
at  $2,000. 

(vi)  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

John  R.  Dixon,  $5,000,  unrestricted  grant  from  General  Electric  Foundation 

John  R,  Dixon,  $1,000.  Summer  Research  Award  from  01  in  Mathison 

John  Dittfach,  $24,900,  "Undergraduate  Scientific  Equipment",  NSF, 
May  1 ,  1967  to  May  1,  1968 

G.  E.  Zinsmeister,  $19,900,  "Research  Initiation  -  Coupled  Conduction  and 
Convection"  -  NSF  -  July  1,  1967  to  June  30,  1969 

J,  A.  Fillo,  $17,430.,  "Development  of  a  Moment  Method  to  Solve  the  Three- 
Dimensional  Boundary  Layer  Equations  -  NASA  -  July  1,  1967  to  June  30,  1969 

John  R.  Dixon,  $3940.,  "Undergraduate  Research  Participation"  -  NSF,  Summer  1967 

(i)  Chemical  Engineering 

Sponsored  Research  Only,  Grants  and  Contracts  in  Progress: 

E.  E.  Lindsey  and  D.  C.  Chappelear,  National  Science  Foundation,  "Deformation 

and  Non-Newtonian  Behavior  in  Suspensions",  GK  1110,  $25,300.  May  27,  1966  (2  yrs.) 


Lee  H.  S.  Roblee,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  "Dropwise  Condensation  of  Steam' 
NONR  3357  (02),  $26,733.,  June  1,  1966  to  May  31,  1968 

In  addition,  research  proposals  to  various  federal  agencies  were  prepared 
and  submitted  this  year  by  Dr,  Eldridge,  Kirk,  Lenz,  and  Roblee,  and  it  is 
expected  that  several  of  these  will  result  in  research  grants.  Also, 
Dr.  McAvoy  and  Professor  Novak  submitted  a  major  equipment  proposal  as  part 
of  the  Hybrid  Computer  Center  proposal 

(ii)  Civil  Engineering 

Robert  Archer,  "Vibration  of  Spherical  Shells  Including  Transverse  Normal 
Stress  Effects" 

Robert  Archer,  "Non-linear  Wave  Propagation  in  Beams  and  Shells" 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  "The  Influence  of  Filter  Paper  Strips  Used  for  Lateral 
Drainage  Upon  Measured  Strength  of  a  Soft  Clay" 

William  Boyer,  "A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Regulatory  and  Maintenance  Signs 
on  Vehicular  Speeds" 

Alexander  Chajes,  "Non-linear  Plate  Buckling  by  Finite  Elements" 

Alexander  Chajes,  "Post-buckling  Behavior  of  Columns  that  Twist  and  Bend 
Simultaneously" 

Alexander  Chajes,  "Orthogonality  Conditions  for  Complex  Dynamic  Systems" 

Frederick  Dzialo,  "Impact  Loading  of  Elastically  Connected  Thin  Plates" 

Frederick  Dzialo,  "Flexural  Vibration  of  Aeolotropic  Plates  on  an  Elastic 
Foundation" 

Tsuan  Feng,  "Dilution  Effect  on  BOD  Determination" 

Tsuan  Feng,  "Aerobic  Digestion  of  Primary  Sewage  Sludge" 

Tsuan  Feng,  "Disinfection  by  Bromine" 

Karl  Hendrickson,  "Engineering  Properties  of  Glacial  Lake  Hadley  Clays" 

Karl  Hendrickson,  "An  Investigation  of  Distress  in  a  Highway  Grade 
Separation  Due  to  Movements  in  Varved  Clay 

Karl  Hendrickson,  "Glacial  Strand  Lines  in  Lake  Hadley" 

Karl  Hendrickson,  "Recent  History  of  Meanders  of  the  Connecticut  River 
from  Sunderland  to  Smith's  Ferry" 

Melton  Miller,  "The  Formulation  of  Working  Load  Specifications  for 
Reinforced  Concrete  Columns  Controlled  by  Tensile  Strength 

Frederick  Stockton,  "Prepared  Program  to  Compute  Rainfall  on  Watersheds" 
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(iii)Electrical   Engineering 

Sponsored  Research  primarily 

(iv)   Industrial   Engineering 

C.    F.  James,   "Study  of  Traffic  Characteristics  and  Traffic  Violations" 

F.   C.   Kaminsky,  Co-Principal    Investigator,   "Spoke  Design  Hospital   Project" 

R.    F.   Rikkers,   "Mathematical   Models  for  Inventory  Control   Systems" 

E.   J.   Rising,  Co-Principal    Investigator,   "Spoke  Design  Hospital   Project" 

R.   W.   Trueswell,   "Library  Systems  Analysis  and  Research  Project  Selection 
Studies" 

(v)     Mechanical   and  Aerospace  Engineering 

S.N.B.  Murthy,   "Curved  Flows-  Supersonic;  Electro-magnetically  Active" 

Actuator  Disk  in  Porous  Duct" 

"  "Stability  of  Compound  Streams" 


II  II  II 


G.  E.  Zinsmeister,  "Inverse  Conduction  Problems  -  Development  of  an 
Explicit  Numerical  Technique  for  Inverse  Heat  Conduction  Problems 

G.  E.  Zinsmeister,  "Extension  of  Monte  Carlo  Techniques  to  Convection 
Problems" 

R.  W.  Day,  "  Supersonic  Flow  in  Curved  Passages 

J.  E.  Ritter,  "Dynamic  Fatigue  of  Etched  Glass" 

J.  E.  Ritter,  "  Zone  Refining  of  Organic  Compounds" 

M.  E.  Bates,  "Automatic  Blackboard  Eraser,  Design  and  Development" 

"  "   "     "Determination  of  the  Coefficient  of  Permeability  of  Porous 
Sintered  Bearings" 

"  "   "    "A  Study  of  Optimum  Design  Variants  for  Mitigating  Stress 
Concentrations" 

"  "   "    "Design  and  Developmejit  of  a  Miniature  Simulator  for  Stress 
Analysis  and  Flow  Study" 

R.  J.  Glass,  "Damping  of  Bodies  Vibrating  in  Fluids" 

"  "   "    "Response  of  an  Oscillator  Inside  a  Shell  to  a  Shock  Wave  in 
the  Surrounding  Fluid" 

"Response  of  Nonlinear  Coupled  Oscillators" 

"  "   "     "Vortex-Induced  Vibrations  of  a  Cylinder" 
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John  R.   Dixon,   "Optimization  of  Thermal   Processing  of  Foods" 

' "Experimental   Studies  in  Electro-kinetic  Energy  Conversion' 

J.   A.    Fillo,  "MHD  Heat  Transfer  -  Manuscript  prepared  for  publication 


II  II   II 


II  II   II 


"MHD  Heat  Transfer  -  Manuscript  being  prepared  for  submission 
to  ASME  Conference 

"Curved  Duct  Flows"  -  Abstract  prepared  with  Dr.  Murthy  as 
principal  investigator  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  November,  1967 

V.  Consulting  and  other  Professional  Activities 

(i)     Dean's  Office 

K.  Go  Picha;  Consultant  NSF  Division  of  Institutional  Programs,  made  site 
visits  on  University  Science  Development,  Departmental 
Development  and  Facilities  proposals. 

ECPD  Evaluation  Visits 

Chainnan  ASEE  Subcommittee  on  Relations  with  the  Office 

of  Education 
ASEE  Subcommittee  on  Relations  with  the  NSF 
ASEE  Committee  on  Relations  with  Federal  Government 
ASEE  Curtis  McGraw  Research  Award  Committee 
Governor's  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety 


E.  E.  Lindsey, 


Engineering  Research  Council  Committee  on  Research  and 

Graduate  Studies 
AIChE  Equipment  Test  Procedures  Committee 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
Student  Professional  Development  Committee 


H.  D.  Segool ; 


Dr.  Segool  is  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  He  is  National  Chairman,  TASK  FORCE/  REGIONAL 
PROGRAMS,  Office  of  State  Technical  Services,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
He  initiates  and  maintains  contact  with  individual  industrial.  State,  and 
Federal  facilities  with  which  the  University  can  identify  and  implement 
related  interests  in  its  educational,  research,  or  service  commitments. 
One  such  activity  has  been  the  developmental  initiation  of  a  work-study 
program  in  undergraduate  engineering  education  in  cooperation  with  industry. 

Thus,  COMTECH  has  become  a  significant  manifestation  of  the 
outward  reach  of  the  University  to  the  industrial ,  business,  and  commercial 
environments  of  the  Commonwealth.  At  this  time,  the  ability  of  COMTECH  to 
carry  out  the  service  opportunity  represented  by  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  hinges  extensively  on  the  obtainment  of  appropriate  State  funding.  Mery 


few,  possibly  a  half-dozen,  other  states  in  the  Nation  have  failed  to  partake 
of  this  opportunity  to  technologically  update  their  industrial  base,  or  to 
catalyze  the  introduction  of  technologically-based  growth  industries  thru 
the  extension  activities  supported  by  the  ST5A.  Interstate  and  inter-regional 
industrial  and  economic  competition  will  be  heightened  by  successful  STSA-Spon- 
sored  programs.  Funding,  manning,  and  project  implementation  thus  become 
timely  problems  for  COMTECH  if  it's  to  carry  out  its  STSA  assignment. 

J.  S.  Marcus; 

Chairman  of  Committee  working  with  New  England  Universities 
establish  a  cooperative  program  with  AEC  (Principal  Investigator  on  AEC 
contract  to  finance  Committee  study). 

(ii)  Chemical  Engineering 

K.  D.  Cashin 

AICHE  Measurements  Committee 

ASEE  Energy  Conversion  Committee 
J.  W.  Eldridge 

AICHE  Professional  Development  Committee 

Directory,  Western  Massachusetts  Section  of  AICHE 


R.  W.  Lenz 


Chairman,  Publications  Committee,  Polymer  Division, 
American  Chemical  Society 

Member  of  Executive  Program  and  Membership  Committees, 
Polymer  Division,  American  Chemical  Society 

Member  of  Organizing  Committee,  "Symposium  on  Spinning 
and  Drawing  of  Fibers",  National  Meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  New  York,  September,  1966 

Consultant  to  Fabric  Research  Laboratories,  Dedham,  Mass, 
(11  visits)  and  Esso  Research  and  Engineering  Company, 
Baytown,  Texas  (3  visits) 


T.  J.  McAvoy  -  Paper  Reviews 


1.  For  AIChE  Journal,  March,  1967,  "Nonlinear  Feed  Forward 
Control  of  Chemical  Reactors" 

2.  For  AIChE  Journal,  April,  1967,  "The  Synthesis  of  System 
Designs  I.  Problem  Decomposition  Theory" 
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(iii)  Civil  Engineering 

Charles  E.  Carver,  Control  Member,  Fluid  Dynamics  Committee,  HMD,  ASCE 

Karl  Hendrickson,  Member,  Geological  Society  of  America 

Merit  P.  White,  Member,  Committee  on  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials, 
ASCE 

Member,  Committee  on  Civil  Defense  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Member,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Dynamic  Shock  Analysis,  U.S. Navy 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  Program  Chairman,  Western  Mass.  Branch  of  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

Charles  E.  Carver,  Chairman,  Task  Committee  on  Non-newtonian  Flows, 
Engineering  Mechanics  Division,  ASCE 

Secretary,  Sub-committee  on  Oceanographic  Engineering,  ASEE 

Thomas  A,  Grow,  President,  Western  Mass.  Branch  of  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers 

Merit  P.  White,  Vice-Chairman,  Committee  on  Engineering  Education,  ASCE 

William  W.  Boyer,  Presented  a  paper,  "The  Place  of  the  Contact  Member  in 
Student  Chapter  Affairs",  at  ASCE  Student  Chapter  Advisors 
Conference  in  Boston 

Alexander  Chajes,  Presented  Seminar  at  David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  April,  1967 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  "Effects  of  Organic  Deposits  on  Water  Quality  in  Impoundments", 
presented  at  the  Symposium  on  Water  Resources  Research, 
June  2,  1967.  Co-author:  Henry  C.  Hyde,  Jr. 

(iv)   Electrical  Engineering 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Member  of  National  Board  of  Directors  for  Eta  Kappa  Nu 

Intermittent  consulting  for  Laboratory  for  Electronics, 
Boston,  and  for  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation,  Winchester 

R.  V.  Monopoli  and  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Part  of  advisory  group  to  appraise  methods, 
accomplishments,  and  plant  of  Army  Electronics  Command, 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  March  6-9,  1967 

G.  D.  Sheckels,  Chairman,  Springfield  Section,  Institute  of  Electrical  and 

Electronic  Engineers 

Chairman,  Finance  Committee  for  Town  of  Amherst 

Member,  Editorial  Committee,  American  Society  for  Engineering  Ed 

Intermittent  consulting  for  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  Holyoke 


i 
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(v)    Industrial  Engineering 

C.  F.  James,  Consultant  for  Acme  Cotton  Products  Company 

E.  J.  Rising,  Consultant  for  Educational  Testing  Service 

R.  W.  Trueswell ,  National  representative  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineering  to  JETS  organization  and  to 
Committee  on  Development  of  Young  Engineers  of  ECPD 

President  of  Springfield  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Industrial  Engineering 

(vi)  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 

J.  M.  0' Byrne,  NASA-ASEE  Summer  Faculty  Fellow  -  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Summer,  1966  and  1967 

"Cryogenic  Propel  1  ant  Storage  for  Space  Vehicles" 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  0ctJ966 

R.  E.  Day,  Sigma  Xi  Admissions  and  Program  Committee 

J.  H.  Dittfach,  Society  of  Automatic  Engineers,  Annual  Meeting,  January, 
1967.  Served  last  year  of  a  three  year  term  as  member  of 
National  Sections  Committee.,  Served  as  paper  review  on 
this  committee. 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Education,  New  England 
Section,  arranged  and  served  as  Chairman  for  discussion 
group  on  Credit  Hour  Load  Reduction  at  Fall,  1966,  Meeting, 

S.N.B.  Murthy,  Project  SQUID  Annual  Meeting,  March,  1967 

International  Conference  on  Subsonic  Aerodynamics  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  April,  1967. 

J.  R.  Dixon,  Discussion  Resource  Person  -  "Reduction  of  Credit  Hours" 
ASEE  Regional  Meetings,  New  Haven, October,  1966. 

Talk  to  Regional  Meeting  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  on 
"Programmed  Instruction",  December,  1966. 

Member  ASME  Technical  Committee  K-17-Heat  Tx  in  Bio-Technology 

Chairman  -  ASME  Committee  on  Thermodynamics,  Energetics  Division 

Talk  to  ASEE  Meeting  on  Improvement  of  Teaching;  "Dimensions 
of  Effective  Teaching",  May,  1967 

M.  E.  Bates,  ECPD  Student  Development  Committee  Member 


APPENDIX  V 
ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  LONG  RANGE  PLANNING 


UNiVERSiTY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


;.9S7 


Dea'aPicha 

Long-Range  Plan  (January,  1967) 


If  pre-p-_".        ,-ionai  engineering  education  is  viewed  closely,   all  the  potential  ingreclien^X 
necessary  for  a  revolution  can  be  observed,  but  they  are  diffused  and  as  yet  unorganized.' 
The  need  for  crganizaticn  and  direction  for  pre-profess  tonal  study  is  locally  urgent  and 
nationally  recognized  but  not  yet  fully  appreciated.     The  freshman  year  is  a  problem  every 
place;  substantial  federal  (or  foundation)  funds  have  been  more  or  less  systematic ;.lly  chan- 
neled in  other  directions  leaving  a  void  in  the  pre-professional  field;  individuals  of  imagina- 
tion and  skill  have  been  attracted  to  the  frontiers  of  professional  studies  and  the  pre-professional 
field  has  apparently  been  left  to  the  "second  string.  ", 

Only  two  addi„lo:::.-  ingred:on':3  are  needed  to  bring  this  potential  revolution  to  fruition — 
I  strong  determined  leadership,  and  substantial  funds. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  directions  we  must  eventually  take  were  not  clear  enough.    It  is  begin- 
j  ning  to  happen  already  here  in  Massachusetts,    as  it  has  happened  in  California.    We  see 
lan  ever  growing  number  of  students  doing  a  substantial  part  of  their  pre-profess  ional  work 
iin  community  and  junior  colleges.    "Vi/hatever  our  feelings  about  these  numbers,  and  how- 
ever we  may  feel  about  the  adequacy  of  the  preparation  of  these  students,  we  still  need  to 
accept  the  basic  fact  and  adjust  to  it. 

On  top  of  tms  trend  of  fact  is  the  trend  of  opinion.    The  much  maligned  "Preliminary 
Goals  Report"  clearly  directs  our  attention  to  the  upper  end  of  the  curriculum  with  its  focus 
on  the  integrated  five  year  masters  program.     Little  is  said  about  pre-professional  engin- 
eering education,  but  when  taken  with  ambiguous  references  to  a  four  year  program  for 
students  unable  and/or  unwilling  to  continue  for  five  years,  a  practical  outline  seems  to 
emerge.    Perhaps  this  outline  is  suggested  as  much  by  what  is  not  said  as  from  what  is 
said.    As  the  preoccupation  of  departments  continues  to  be  toward  the  graduate  study  and 
research  required  by  a  five  year  integrated  masters  program,  the  pre-professional  studies 
are  going  to  have  reorganized  in  some  deliberate  way  or  cuali'iy  will  be  lost  by  default. 

To  me  tMs  developing  picture  argues  for  a  strong  and  somewhat : separated  pre- 
professicnal  program  through  the  first  tv/o  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  best  students 
matriculate  into  various  departments.     This  matriculation  should  ideally  be  openly  compet- 
itive for  students  from  UMass /Amherst,  UMass/Boston,  and  the  community  and  junior 
colleges  :..orcss  the  state.    The  choice  of  the  students  who  are  permitted  to  matriculate 
should  be  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  objective  criteria  possibly  including  written  exam- 
inations.   The  criteria  should  be  set  by  the  departments  involved  in  consultation  so  that 
they  v/iil  maintain  reasonably  uniform  standards.    If  standards  were  set  so  that  perhaps 
80  to  SO  percent  of  our  students,  and  upv/ards  of  50  to  60  percent  community  college  trans- 
'    -3  qualified,  not  only  would  it  maintain  reasonable  enrollments  in  the 'various  departments, 
— ,  it  would  give  a  positive  control  of  minimum  standard-.    These  standards  could  be  raised 


f  ?  r/-^:::c  riate  to  enrollment  pressures  and  increasing  quality  of  the  higher  division 

■;  .o:iranis. 

In  addition,  an  option  needs  to  be  provided  for  those  who  do  not  qualify.     Naturally, 
Avlthdrawal  and  transfer  to  otlier  schools  and  colleges  within  and  v/ithout  the  Univers  ity 
would  be  the  route  many  would  follow.    However,  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering, 
or  Industrial  Technology  (or  some  euphamisrn  for  consolation  prize)  could  be  devised 
as  an  outlet  for  leftovers  and  a  second  chance  for  "late  bloomers".    Naturally,  a  certain 
fluidity  would  have  to  be  retained,  but  tliis  could  be  controlled  with  reas  enable  ease. 

In  the  longrun  pressures  will  force  something  of  tliis  kind.    I  feel  that  it  vAll  pr-^-:.bly 
happen  within  the  next  ten  years,  and  it  should  be  reflected  in  the  planning  of  the  Bas  ic 
Engineering  Department.    It  is  not  included  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  include  it  at 
tms  time. 

The  attached  Long -Range  Plan  is  clearly  too  realistic.    Our  plans  are  constrained 
too  much  by  the  recognition  of  the  present  pressing  growth  needs  of  others  (  and  perhaps 
we  have  too  much  acceptance  of  their  priorities).  .This  memo,  not  a  part  of  our  Long- 
Range  Plan,  is  only  to  make  the  point  that  our  goals  are  beyond  those  we  feel  it  timely 
jto  state,  and  our  thirJdng  has  in  some  degree  gone  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  moment. 

Sincerely,  . 


Acting  Head 
Basic  Engineering 


BASIC  ENG-MEEFtWG 
Loi'ig  -  Basige  Piaa 

"Would  yau  tell  me,  plosse,  which  v/ay  I 
ougM  to  go  from  here?" 

"Tbat  depends  a  good  deal  en  Vi,=hero  you 
waat  to  get  to, "  said  -cs-iQ  Cat. 

"I  doa't  mucla  csi-e  u'here— ■-"  said  Alice. 

'^hea  it  doesa^t  mati^QT  Waioh  vmy  joa  go, " 
said  the  Cat. 

" _so  long  as  2  get  spm^JK^t^ere, "  Alics 

added  as  m.  explanatloa. 

ALICE'S  AD^'SNTOKES  IN.  WONDERLAND 
h<?.vfl3  Carroii 

The  fealSag;  ^^^^  Alice  Jias  is  itaderstandable  to  all,  particalarly  those  of  us  in  Sngia- 

eerRzig  Schcatiori  todays  obg^rving  thsit  our  prossssiou  'aas  acted  like  Alice  as  fcardiy  a 
revelatioa. 

Perbops  sonie  of  fee  difi;icuit7  is  ihn:b  most  currsiat  diecussioa  of  eagiaeeriag  educatioE^ 
aad  "loa'g-raags  piacs"  most  notably  tlio  "PreUmiaary  Goals  Bcpor't",  hnve  been,  ooac&raed 
prinaazlly  vMh.  aieans  to  accorapiisls,  aot  eads  to  accomplish.    It  appears  to  me  It  ia  neces- 
Bsry  for  cuir  profess ioa  to  do  more  ^adameatal  thiakiajg  about  wlsat  we  liope  to  accomplish 
by  car  machinations  before  problems  of  how  r^  sliould  proceed  are  eKamiaed  in  any  consid- 
erable depth. 

Tliis  Ic4'ig"raa3e  pianj,  like  so  many  others,  will  suffer  fxoza  the  same  malady  as  meay 
of  ihe  pIaE.3  created  in  the  past^  aad  for  many  of  the  same  reasoisys.    To  the  esteat  It  caa  lift 
its  sights  it  la  likely  to  be  criticised  for  vagueaessj  to  the  extent  it  daalB  witb.  preseat  reality 
it  becomes  self  limitiag. 

It  sesros  tliat  'Qds  effort  ss^ild  follow,  not  preoode  the  cossideratioa  of  our  overall  pro- 
gracij  arid  further,  tliat  considsratiou  of  our  overall  program  should  follow,  not  precede  a 
carefuliy  reached  coaclusion  of  wliere  tke  University  of  Masoachusctte  School  of  Snginseriiig 
Stands  relative  to  the  eagitteariag  profess  ioa.    Most  urgeatiy,  hov/ever,  we  laeed  a  clear  view 


cif  the  ciirreut  forces  ia  education  and  liow  we  preceive  the  rslatioaohips  between  our  prof-, 
essioa  and  Society. 

Of  cotu'sei,  tills  Is  a  great  deal  to  ask  before  beginning  a  loag  raage  plaauiag  effort,  but 
It  also  may  he  tke  ii'reduoaSjle  Bi5.nimum.    Tlio  ray  of  hope  to  v/bick  %v3  cling  is  that  the 
thought  and  plaaniDg  doao  oq  all  these  ieveis  caa  be  coaerarrent  (provided  oomcaunieatioa  is 
maiataiaecl)  and  ihai  thiB  plan  may  lbs  treated  as  tcjiRBit'ory. 

BDUCATiOKAL  PHILGSOPE-2' 

The  objectives  for  the  fresbjms^.  year  are  developed  firom  the  fact  tliat  the  freshmaa  year 
ia  aa  eagiuesriag  progi-aaa  represeats  a  bridge  betv/eea  ihe  high  school  on  oae  hand  and  the 
profeoeioaal  education  in  e?2giaeeriGg  on  tiie  other.    There  are  only  Introductory  aspects  of 
eaginesring  taught  daring  the  freshmaa  year;  the  earlier  portico  of  the  curriculum  being 
devoted  primarily  to  fuudameatal  math  and  Bcieucss .    Ia  a  racdera  engineeriag  curriculum 
the  eagineeriiig  studies  usually  begia  ia  the  sophomore  year,  build  up  duriug  the  Juaior  year, 
and  are  stTidied  ia  some  depth  duriag  the  seaior  year.    The  trsMition  betweea  high  school 
oa  the  oae  haad  asad  eagiaeering  studies  oa  th©  o&er  requires  aot  oaly  a  carefully  tliought  out 
program,  but  a  dedicated  aad  capable  staff.. 

It  is  from  this  poiat  of  viov;  that  tiiree  fundanieatal  tygea  of  objectives  for  the  freshmaa 
year  can  be  developed: 

1.  Sateriag  studeats  must  first  be  taught  tlie  tools  that  he  aeeds  to  ieam  the 
eagiaeerlag  that  is  presented  to  hira  in  the  portiom  of  hi?  program  d'3V"oted 

to  his  eaglaeeriagj  vmich  occurs  ia  the  latter  years.    For  the  freshman  these 
tools  are  priraarily  the  lacguages  of  eagiaesrissg,  vv-'hlch  are  English,  graphl.c3s 
mathematics,  and  computer  laiiguage,    m  additioa  to  the  radimeats  of  English 
compaeition.  the  stzxdeat  must  b^  taught  to  exchange  ideas  ca  tecliBical  as 
well  as  geaeral  subjects. 

2.  The  st-udeat  mvMt  adjust  to  the  academlo  conImuQitJ^    This  woald  include 
the  miature  choice  of  a  aiajor  area  of  B'aidy  as  well  as  a  somewhat  larger 
view  of  the  world  arciiad  him.    Most  studaats  need  coasiderable  help  v/ith 
oae  or  more  aspects  of  this  overall  adjustmeat. 


3.    Za  addiiioa  to  tb.o  above,  ihQ  freshman  yeas*  iaeludes  csrtaia  corstent 
objectives.    These  objecUvea  may  vexj  viell  hs  th©  meaas  by  v/!ii!.c!a  much 
of  &9  forsner  iv/o  objectives  may  be  aeooviipl.KGlJsd;  for  exsicaplQ^  prcblems 
relating  to  &e  ^vj'arioujs  eagiaeejlng  di.aclplfees  caii  fee  533315  aot  oaly  to 
teach  prcblesa,  bo1vIe3  techuiques  and  iho  appUcation  cu  ma'dieraaiica  to 
kumaa  problems,  but  also  give  the  stedcat  a  £e&l  for  some  of  the  various 
idnds  of  probleiiis  tbat  are  niet.  ia  differeat  eaglaeeriag  fieldo.    This 
kiad  of  kGOwLsdgs  would  help  him  to  a  mature  choice  of  "Major". 


The  Basic  33ngjaesriGg  program  ceaters  on.  tlie  fresfeaan  S'^adeat,  and  our  prc^grcaaa  -wlli 
.ave  to  rate  lato  account  the  sisture  of  stadeat  body  as  ¥ire  fiad  i'e,  aot  as  we  wish  it  was.    C*a 
ae  p03iti\"e  iDide,  fee  foesbjaan  sfedeat  bodj?  at  the  VnivexBity  of  Massachusstis  is  reasonably 
troag  iatelleotually.    Our  stadeuts  ar©  comparable,  oa  ths  average,  to  most  schools  cf  engiu- 
isriag  acx'oss  tiie  coKBtry  and'aare  somewliat  batter  tliaa  the  average  of  tke  state  uQiversities. 
id?edg  oar  sfedeats  are  strosgei'  t5iaa  the  overall,  average  of  tliO  male  s'tudsats  eatsriag  the 
i'aivsisity  of  Massaclmsstts. 

Oa  the  negative  side,  oar  stucleiatB  tead  to  be  provliieial,  S5  parceat  come  from  J^la'ssa"' 
ihusetts.    SKpsrieace  has  slio-vva  that  little  over  lialf  of  the  atadeats  have  ever  baea  out  of 
l&v;  SuglsKd  ia  taeir  lives,  aad  close  to  25  pereeat  haxre  never  been  outside  of  tiae  state  of 
itascacli'isetts  by  the  time  tliey  reach  college  age.    Also,  o«i*  studeast  body  lacks  the  leavsaiJig 
pnt  of  a  small  proportioa  of  MgMy  capable  et"udsnt3  that  are  appaz-eatly  dralsaed  off  by       ^ 
|ios^3  preatigous  institutions.    For  ej^impie,  we  lia"^«  aoNatioaai  Merit  Sckolaira,  etc.    Our 
llTideats  come  from  predomljiaatly  middle  class  homes  aad  tlae  balk  of  them  view  eagiaeering 
Himsi-iiy  as  a  cca-eei"  tliat  will  give  tliem  upw'ard  Bccial  mobility. 

Perisaps  t5ie  most  striMag  thij^g  about  o'lr  eateriag  students  is  their  homogeneit3^ 

'-t  is  ia  these  circcmstanees  tliat  Basic  Sugiuesring  must  make  lis  primary  coatTibatiou, 
.liiich  ie  teacMBg  two  of  the  lacguages  of  eBSiueerieg  (graphics  sisd  compntatioa  sidlls),  aed 
i'lplsg  the  freshmca  make  tlieir  adjustment  to  their  professiosM  educatloa  (thrcuglx  advlsiag), 
Iptia  Balixr^  of  cur  work  vnll  uot  change,  tot  v/e  hope  the  ogaH^  of  the  work  as  well  ass  tlie 
itipact  it  has  on  the  studeat  will  coastantly  improve. 


K  GOALS 

We  are  aaablQ  to  set  tfee  foUo^tog  goalB  that  v^fQ  hope  to  accomplish.    Meeting  tlxi^e  goals 
11  hs  a  coastaat  cfealleogo  and  T/ill  absorb  ths  talk  of  oiar  efforts.    la  coaasctioa  with  botSi 
3  adiisSas  and  teacbiog  program  particular  goals  can  bo  idezi.iiS.ied, 

TJis  advlsfcg  progrssa  for  Sijis  fsresiicaeE  seeds  to  fcs  Impro^edo 

1.  Each  eateri?jig  freslraaaa  sagiEeering  student  sfeoiiM  bs  lislped  to  an 
appropriate  scliedula  compatible  witia  Ms  o?>rE  ability  aad  objeoMves. 

2.  By  the  evsl  of  the  fx^Bhtozn  year  each  entex'mg  eagiaeariDg  su?<ient 
slioald  b3  able  to  ch-aose  his  major  departnieat.  in  a  thoiiglitful  sad.eare- 
fal  m^ay  b'^sed' W's'ouiid  iaformatioa.- 

3.  By  the  time  saoh  eagiiaeoring  studest  is  i-sady  to  eater  Skis  degree  pro- 
graca  ia  &©  soplioiiiore  year,  he  s'aoiild  be  abla  to  dj.scu.3s  probleras  of 
geasral  aad  techuical  iaterest.    Tais  ability  to  discuss  problems  implies 
that  t'ae  stadsat  shoald  be  able  to  tliougfetfully  read  material  oa  both  engiu- 
eering  aad  social  problems,  reacJi  resBoaable  coEolusioGS,  and  cllseiiss 
tliese  ccHclusiona  in  a  give  and  take  fasliioa  as  is  presently  doRe  oaly  ia 
Eoaors  Coiloquia. 

4.  Each  eagiasariag  freshman  slxideiit  should  kaow  Ms  advisor  well  enough 
to  tara  -to  Mm  for  help  If  he  needs  it.    This  iiaplies  tliat  there  ia  persoiial 
relatioasbip  betweea  student  aad  ad\?isor,  aad  aa  uaderstandiag  oa  the 
part  of  the  stedeai  that  his  advisor  stands  ready  to  support  aad  help  him 
vdth  problemB  both  academic  aad  persoaai. 

By  aad  large  it  is  the  objective  of  the  sdvisicg  program  ia  Basic  Engiaesrlng  to  be  res- 
OQSive  to  the  individcal  aeeds  of  the  stadeat,  aad  help  him  make  a  reasooable  adjustment 
0  college.    There  are  maay  facets  of  this  adjuGtmeat  which  incl'ado  aot  oaly  living  away 
rom  home  in  a  aev/  physical  eavironmeEt,  by.t  living  aad  v/orldag  in  a  pi'oductive  way  in 
a  lateliestuai  eaviroanaeat  tkit  is  new  to  many  of  our  studeats. 

We  take  pride  la  v/hat  we  feel  is  a  high  level  of  escellence  in  the  teacMap;  aspects  of 
vrpTor^v9.m,  hov/over,  there  are  always  poeslliilities  to  improve  amd  add  escitemeat.    In 


dditioa,  we  recogaize  oertaia  aspects  of  the  situatioa  aeed  to  he  examined  closely  aov/, 
ecause  in  the  fa'ture  we  v/ill  need  to  be  ready  to  change  to  meet  the  needs  that  v/ill  be  current 
^tfc.attime. 


1.  A  higiier  av/areaess  and  entfesiaojn  for  professloKal  growth  needs  to 
be  developed.    The  Icadsrship  and  Gtaff  aeeds  to  beooma  active  pursu- 
ing topics  such  as  computer  graphics,  additional  computer  Iaa,<ji3age3, 
aamei'ical  methods,  psycfeologji' awd  couusolJag,  TeBCfiToh.  motbodoiogy, 
as  v/ell  as  graipbic  aaience  ifcielf .    Tfeis  piKDuiS  sb.owM  include  ssmiaars, 
auditing  aad  eixroUiag  ia  courses,  sxid  psFsonal  researcfi  aad  study.    A 
thru.gt  to-cvax-d,  ih.Q  goal  of  boicg;  afola  to  respond  to  fuiuro  aeodr.  aiid  ctiang- 
ing  pateerQS  ia  eagiaeeriag  educatioa  fe  our  preseut  mostimpGrtaat 
goat 

2.  The  adriaimGtraf;lcp,  aad  le2.dei',3b.ip  of  Bs^aic  ERglaeariEg  needs  to  be 
carefully  coiioidered  for  th&  "loQg  pull".    Wliilo  tlaere  ax-e  ceriaia  fihort.- 
roa  advasii-ages  to  tae  pvesent  sltuattoE  for  all  coacexaed,  it  Is  appareat 
to  nie  faat  tfee  admtoistrativs  structure  Is  act;  eoadusLve  to  lou^rua  stab- 
ility £md  tfee  gj^o-^/ih  of  programs  tbxit  are  siesdsd  if  it  Is  to  coiitiaiie  to 

he  viable.    The  present  leadero'aip  siiffers  ixom.  lack  cf  a  present  (or 
past)  acadeHiiQ  specialty  ia  tkQ  diseipliQes  taught,  as  wsli  as  bslcg 
spread  tMaly  over  teaohiag  and  researc'fl  respoaslbilities  that,  v./aile 
tasy  hopsMiy  contribute  to  the  Schocsi  of  EnginserlBg,  do  aot  add  t-o  the 
Basic  EiBgiacoriag  program. 

S.    A  vertical  series  of  courses  in  subject  matter  areas  taught  hy  Basic 
Snglaeering  m?33t  be  devised  so  tbat  opport-unily  is  available  to  develop 
.  aad  teack  advaaced  subject  mattsr.    Tills  is  fes  oaly  reaaoaabie  vjay  tf^t, ' 
subject  matter  eaa  foe  orgaaiaed  so  it  filters  dov/s^  to  upgrade  a'Ad  iniprove 
elementary  ccmrsa-s.    If  tlais  is  not  possible  wi'tb.ia  the  Departmeat,  ex- 
change arrangements  vdll  aeed  to  be  worked  oat  so  this  effect  can  bs 
achieved. 

4,    The  breadth  of  offeriegB  vail  aeed  careM  thought.    It  is  not  our  desire    . 
to  diffuae  out  efforts,  and  certalaiy  v,?e  do  not  iatej^d  to  apend  our  limited 
resources  eacrcaohlag  in  subject  matSer  bast  le-ft  to  others,  but  ample 
opporfeaity  needs  to  bs  provided  for  oiir  staff  to  felly  utilise  their  taleat 
both  for  th3  benefit  of  the  School  acd  tli9  profess  ioaal  dsvelopmest  of  the 
staff  members  coaceraed.    It  may  be  tfeat  tlie  sdmiriiatrative  teefeaiqa&s 
to  acGompHssb  tills  vrf.ll  hd'^e  to  be  deviaive,  as  for  oample  a  gradiiate 
program  ia  desiga  tJirough  the  M.  S,  Department,  (p-isblisbiag  this  program 
aad  the  priority  for  ei^)porting  grjiduate  ctadeats  atill  needs  attemtion),  but 
however  eiccioaaplisked,  such  breadth  is  mucb  needed. 


NSV/  PBOGEAMS 


Spsefiieally^  the  aew  programs  the  Basic  Engiaeerlng  }3eparl;3neat  aeeda  to  Impl^xaetit 
are  as  foHowa: 

^ 

1.  Our  relatiOEahips  witb  high  schools  aeesl  strengjlie-aing.    We  hstve  aol: 
yec",  deteraiiaed  the  exact  f.orm  -Sfeat  tliio  't^Jil  tafcs.    We  are  serloi^sly 
considerfag  several  pos  sibilitlas  laoluclliog  agreosively  moviGg  lat.o  the 
JST'S  prcgz-ana,  ^isltatioas  to  local  Jaigh  BQhsdia,  etc. ,  buf;  altGraiatives 
yet  Esed  to  be  conaidered  to  deterraJae  v/Mch  wii!  yield  the  greateat  realms 
and  -what  resources  are  nesded. 

2.  We  need  to  v5.goroy.sly  purjsue  the  mck'stxlBl  dssiga  program  operatiag 
tnrougli  the  MeohmicBl  Sagiaeeriag  Dapai'tmeat.    Ws  hcpo  "ihe  paper 
work  v;lll  he  compl&ie  fey  tlie  Eiiddie  of  &s  spring  iseraeaSer  aad  approved 
by  nezcl  Septeiaber.    A  curoory  list  c£  course  title!?,  ■^'■biclx  wa  intend  to 
refias  sad  de-^elop,  is  atteelied  as  Appeaciix  A. 

S.    We  juiist  actively  piirsus  oar  placis  for  a  masters  degi^ee  !a  eagiaeortsg 
educatioUo    The  ctralt  of  our  positioa  pEpi=;r  cu'diaiog  fsiis  program  is 
afriaelied  as  Appandls  B.    V/e  Intend  to  toilow  tbz'ougli  o-a  this  objective  as 
rapidly  as  our  resources  permit. 

4.    We  hops  tlis  ai3£5ters  progrs-m  ia  eBgiaeering  edij.catioa  ?;ii!  prcvlda  the 
basis  for  a  faculty  eijoksago  prograra  witla  commaaity  acd  jijiaiox-  colleges. 
It  dO'SS  appsar  to  us,  hovusvers  tb.at  tbe  rasBtars  program  comes  Sxst  bs- 
cawse  it  give-a  stractixre  to  tlie  v/ork  esefe-aags  faeulty  Vidll  do  ou  car  campus, 
consequeGtly  tae  ©scbaage  program  ¥;lil  be  lieM  back  for  tJie  prssento 

i  5.    Ws  iQtead  to  ccaticy.e  to  pursue  outside  ftinds  for  sutamer  pK%Tami5  for 

I  higJi  sclicol  dra-cidng  teachers .„  and  advaaoed  programs  for  high  school 

atadeats.    We  h&v&  l>s©a  taraed  dovm  for  tlie  sammei:  of  1967,  bu.t  oiir 
e^cperieaee  with  these  proposals  gives  lis  coafideace  tSj:at  we  will  saccead 
ia  tha  summQT  of  iSSS.  '  -         ^ 


SUMMARY 

The  folloTjiag  tiiastabie  summarises  the  needs  of  the  BegIc  Ei2giQeer3.Eg  Dapartmsats    and 
idsatifies  tliese  aesds  v/ith  speeixic  prograras  over  the  aext  tteee  to  fcrnr  yeara. 


PT'nC7-5'«« 


Miaimal 
Stai'f  Needni 


1.  Normal  gro-7;iIi  o;{  uadergraduata  atodent 
bodys  aad  active  program  of  relations 
with  high  schoolSc 

2.  Design  Program  as  a  Miaor  to  th&  Mastes-s 
Degree  ia  Mechaalcal  Saginesriag. 

3.  Masters  Degree  ia  Enginesriag  Education 


1  Mail  (lastructos 

or  Mglier)  $7, 500.  00 

(Possibly  F.  T.  E. ) 

I  Man  (Assist.  Pr©f, 
or  higher)  $10„  000„  00 

i 
i  M&n  (AanoG,  Prot )  i  $12. 500. 


Cost 


Dato 


FalL  12G7 


FaU»  1968 


FaiL  IS68 


Eespsciiuliy  si'.bmitteds 


Actisg  Hes 


Basic  Eagiaesziag 


'*i3«A  ^UkVnrVKdHEnH/IMtl  T« 


Prsiimiaary  List  of  ladus^rial  reriJ-gii  CoHrseg 


■'•Ja 


■I?S^5;Pi¥iCi1i)tLi?_5l'J?I^R<3l:^J^^^  "  S  credits.    Active  eaGCunter  wJtb.  feumaa  vaiufss  ia  dsslgn. 

Lsc;U3?e;3  cov^'pr  csa£^.^!  pMloBGphy  of  product  desigQ»  %it!i  eiaphasis  an  rhe  rGlat-lou  beWaea 
technicsl  aad  tenxsa  values,  craatlvityp  aad  design  metbodology.    Laboratory  exercises  ia- 
cl'ido  ths  «!e-?elcpoieRt  of  simpis  product  coac©pis  visaaliaad  isa.  rsplTiiy  deYelopsd  thzze- 
cSinieasicaal  mocLaipe. 

Elcn-ienfgxy  Pgad'aet  Desigs  "-  S  credit'^.    Tlie  aefri'listic  qualities  oi  raaiiUifactured  objecs^a 
explored  t>iroi,jgh  eKsmpies  aaalysifJs  anxl  in'i/'eiv&FO  Laboratory  psooe&xTes-o    Design  problems 
stress  proficiency  of  aep.tfeetic  Judgemeat'3  j-iad  ekUi  ia  ih3  u,3e  of  psr3peetive„  colo^j  and 
reiidering  teekuiqusg  to  coTarauaicate  iiesjgfi  tecimlqueG  to  o.Viiers. 

I3?.<gii~j:rl?i.,pgpffi:.ri(':  r?3<?igB  I  -=■  3  crecltSc,    Acalysis  aad  desiga  of  msLohlne.  elements  aad  assem- 
blies.   S.^^tb.as£S„  pFacticai  Vi-crls^bitit-yo  aad  ea'sa  of  maaiifastara  will  be  empliasized  through 

Iadjgt:o?.al.  P^'ofec?;  Depign  n  °  S  cradit'So    Soipfeasis  v;lll  to  placed  on  fee  s.otual  proaesB  of 
de^lga.    'Ih.e  iecfersB  and  laborstories  -will  be  dsx'otsd  to  th©  cleaiga  of  a  cosnplets  aad.  eompies 
ria?i;3Mneo    This  will  demaarl  the.  appIJ.eiatioa  ©f  imowleolg-3  ojfetsiaed  in  otiier  co'tjrses, 

Eiimsa  Fa.ci^fj'-rs  i'c  P:g'gguct  Design.  --'  3  eredvJs,    DeP/Iga  of  pr  adjicfe  wltfe  empaasis  «pDn  liumaG 
anatomyo    Ss'yidy  of  dizasBs  lojisai.  &nd  strsogCi  charsctes."?. sties,  of  tesiaa  anatomy^  capalylli'dss 
ar-d  liDcit-aliOGS  of  saasera,  ysispoasea  tf>  sensory  siiiiwJ.i  aad  effects  iif  saYiroajBeatal  coadi" 
tiGiiBi  ir.etlyatioa  sod  fatigas.    Primary  eQuphaais  mil  be  itpoa  desiga  '&ia.t  satisfies  kumaa 
aseds  of  ult.lms.ts  ws©.r  of  produst  or  e?yetem.    Humaa  faotoro  teowiedge  actively  incorpos^ted 
into  the  olssign  of  u-orkiQg  models, 

R!jii'?:g-i:ial€'.  aad  Sly?aotagegi  ia  Pg^^diict  Basiga  ^  3  c:ce>dit3.    Laboratory  ei^perience  vath  saaterialj;. 
and  Svra-o'-;nsr©s  Viitli  ejaphasio  iiipoa  coacrete,  .metalB  wood,  aad  plastics  aad  aesitb.sMc 
I  apprcaches!  to  mw  sa-aoferai  shspeSo    Coacepts  cl3veIoj;<ed  into  three- -dimeasionai  raoolaips 

Advanced  PsrofM^yc  Dsaiga  -°  g  Oj/edlts.    Sategrstioa  esf  skills „  aietbods,  aad  knowledge  obtained 
in  fjtlioi'  coarses,  toward  fee  dsvelcpment  of  prcducte  v/aich  iscorporate  laoviag  partn.    The 
project  w-ili  te  carr5.e«5  throisgh  p'aar.QS  of  researcfep  ap-aiysiSp  progyamalQ-g (,■  altessalive  eoa- 
c^jjtgj  eoaoep^;  ssierJiORs  iterasionp  prototype  m-.d  rn'orfeLng  Kiodsl  coastraiofcioa  aaci  formal 
pi'egestatj.oa  t.o  a  profess iouai  jury. 

.Phi?,G3  OfS::- V  of  gyoclaet-  De;^?-R"R  ^  3  crad.U"S„    Aa  iafe-oducfioB.  to  &©  pMicpophy  of  comprehen-Pivs 
d-?sj.gr>o    A  diaci!3Bioii  of  the  attv.i«des  snd  Yi-swpoists  of  the  dssigcer  aad  £.u  iJivestJg^itlGa  of  the 
t&zh-Xiiqdor,  of  a"aaiy!3f.B„  eyatiisshiSs  ead  eYaluaMca  f&at  lie  ^^sea.    Emphasis  v/iii  bo  piaesd  oq 
un.d:3?a'iai?,diag  feo  creative  prossss  asd  fee  factoid  tliat  rafiuaaca  ito 

!D^^igia  in  taa  Corporate  Sifivii'ouxnen-i '-  3  tsradltSo    A  ci£icitssloH  of  tliQ  rsBpectiv©  eojatribulioas 


of  engiaee-sirig  researcbi,  mardveriagg  ffisiiufaetariiig,,  fur-aijce,  and  othsr  corpcjwie  fiiQ.c:>'lciis 
■  to  comp£'e2®aF,lvs  d©siga,    Sfeidies  %7iU  centos  upon  the  relatl.osLsMp  of  tlis  desr'ga.  snglcs^ar  to 
ths  corpoi'E'^ie  daaiga  team  aad  the  o.cgaaisat^.oa  aad  co2te:oi  of  this  team  for  greaSsA"  effeciiveasss. 


UNIYiKliSSXTY  OF  i^mSSA.CHUSSTTS 

M  E  M  O  E  A  N  3  U  M 

From:     E,  J.  Rising  Bate:  Janaary  I?,  i8S7 

Tos  To  Wbom  it  Ivlay  Coaoara 

Subjecn;;  Naw  G.i.'aduafe?  Progi-am 

•       It  if5  i^e  purpose  of  t.liir?  rnesario  to  p'.^eseaii;  eoiri©  of  our  preHminaiy  tciddagc  to  ttosa 
wb.o  nre  interested,,  with,  ihe  hope  v'aaS  it  will  siisnulate  commsTits  as.d  crisicLsmSo    We 
he,p0  'JL^-at  tlia  fesdl^ack  v/Ill  be  ccsstoictive  so  iimi.  It.  will  &elp  us  dsi/eiop  farihisr  and  evestu- 
alij  resuli:  In  iha  fruition  cf  a  program  Ui  meet  tke  need  tliat  v;e  feel  is  so  urgi-atc 

NEEDs  7?be  .Basic  Siigiaesriag  Depsitmeat;  of  t!i9  Sciiooi  of  Eaglaearing  has  fceoa  ettsrapt- 
iDg  v;o  securs  people  ta  fill  r'axse  possible  i^tTUioss  by  Ssptsmbarj  I93T.  Thzough 
ejxieiKiive  pejrPQ'aa!  coataotp  telpB„  lsri>a?A'3«  otc^ ,  we  have  '^eea  able  to  csbtain  only 
tv;o  aanies  cf  w!iic-;li  oao  appc-tajrs  promisiag. 

TIjIs  oiTpBrieae.e  hi?B  sparked  diij5Gas!?.5.oa  araong  our  own  sPaU,  SiX>A  dlBGUBSiou 
xfith.  p3.'ofessioaai  colleagcxsg  at  Qther  sefeoals.    We  find  our  OTi,^  proble-ras  are  in 
ao  ^x'ay  iiaiq«0o    Ivj&^^d,  the  proble'in®  of  o'Jie?:  sebools  are  ia  ca&sjy  case.g  more 

E  appears  that,  tiae  picture  is;  compiScsatsd.  Isy  th^  feet  th^t  l3io  kiad  of  iadiividyals 
Vi&  aeed  Iha^-^e  ue-/er  bssea  £a  lai'gs  ®iipply«    C^^r  charga  is  to  Kork  ia  a  creative 
T(?aj7  in  tfegi  Mgh  sofewi-'^erigtaeerliig  coUs2:e  iatBrface.,    IfciE  respo^jsibility  ioiplies 
teacMngs,  advASiugj  sad  orisatatiouj  all  «i  v/Mch  es:!;^!!^!^  to  3ome  dsjiTee  back  into 
the  Mgk  scb:to!  aafi  up  &teciigsi  Jlie  fi^st.  yasir  of  ODgiaeeriago 

It  J.B  aJ.way8  diffilcml;  to  aJitraet  creative  a?.d  M^jitad  ps9|>!.e  to  work  in  pre-professioaal 
prcgrasa^o    IadMcl'^ail.3  livlth  a  high  degree  of  0','satiYifcy„  ap-to^-date  profess ioaal 
UTiuiflg,  wl!0  are  rstiBca'^.M;?  agre^Siive  aad  liavo  Mga  Issteliecteai  capabilities  sre 
gsaerally  aKractssd  £o  tljs  feoMies-s  «yi  tlieiT  p.^cfes'sioaal  at'eso    E-utc  tliesa  lEdivId- 
4EaJ,s  will  iae'i'er  iia^e  s'i'ideats  to  work  witit  if  fhsre  Is  not  detlicatedf,  sMiliUl  teach- 
lag  aad  sdi^i'iiEg  at  the-*  pre-profassioaal  level. 

Tiis  sources  oi  Bupply  of  tgac5j.@s.'3  v/ko  ■Rill  V."ark  si  the  adT^aased  levolB  ia  various 
proi2S3ioaal  d'iaeijliavj  o.'i'e  Tev-Bonsl-ilj  well  kaoVfH,  a)itlio;igti  r.eme  would  arga© 
skey  are  iaadequatSo    HmTSverc  tters  are  ao  feov.m  soarr.es  of  SKpply  of  i-adiviclixais 
bO  work  at  tb.3  pre-profassioaai  levels  wifcl^  tb.9  types  of  pxoblems  that  fail  in  our 
ax3a  of  ra^pGnslMlity. 

The  32?.ost  effeofiva  tMrsg  we  could  do  for  onv  o\m.  advaatage  in  tM-s  s?.teatioo.  is  to 
scour  a©  jijaiox*  colleges  fox*  imitfa!  casoclldatefto    Be'^aits  e  of  the  velmivBly  large 
isx.-scheT  of  jiiaKO?  nolleges^  the  relative  i'i.'-f;'tabii5'J:y  of  some  of  tlie  nev/er  oues^  Esd 
tbe  E.ddsd  aferaosioa  of  toacMag  at  t?^®  isas^  srsity  Isvelp  it  its  clear  that  vrs  co'vsld 
mov3  into  tbi3  siw-iafc5,ca  aad  obisj^si  for  ©ur  ©wa  itse  some  ci  &9  bast  acd  most  prom- 
ising psrsoEael  ac-w  op0k'a^iir.g  ia  t^s  jHSiioii-  aad  commBiaitj-  ooiieg©  r.y£'4ei2i.„    It  is 
OEUi'ely  po^aible  ihs.t  iu  tlis  ioiignui  som©  may  no6  measure  si'p  to  our  otsr.dard?, 
aad  wa  could  aot  c-ffei*  fliem  toiawre  r-od  have  to  si'ji  tlieca  la-ack  into  tbe  system  fz*©!!! 
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which  we  obtaiued  faeaa. 

Above  iBxd  beyond  tb©  moi'al  pi^oblem  oi  WRjiag  tQC4i23f.Q,a>sa  of  ''raJdfejg"  &ud  citylo?!.- 
a?;loa  as  aa  operelis^g  policy^  ther©  are  iTvo  pKa^t.ieal  reaeca*?  wh;r  F.McJi  a  r'iiratcgy 
Ls  vsiid.issirabiOn    Firsts,  there  in  ilio  pioMem  oJ:  tfeo  px-eparaticn  of  tlse  junior  coi- 
legs?  tf.'Riisfer  stodf-nJa  thai  com©  iato  oiir  programn    At  preBent.,  up-war«l~.  of  25 
psrceat  of  fh&  incomitig  etucteats  ta  the  Schco'i  oJ  EEglEeorlng  fn  aay  givea  year 
0OR10  Ha  03  iraasfer  r.ted.enfe„  many  from  juatoi*  co3,legfJ3o    A  short  rmi  policy  of 
raiding  th©  faculties  of  jj^aior  colleges  would  caisse  a  deterloiatioa  in  the  quaHty 
of  thlB  compiw.ent.  ©f  our  studeet  isput,    Secoi^dj,  such  a  policy  %-G»ald  make  it  pzao- 
tioa'ly  impo:?BiMe  to  Btoii  tba  pre'-eiJglaoej?i0.g  progra.iaas  in  Hie  juiaior  colIegCBs 
wbich  ^'oirfid  messa  tiiav;  these  programs  v»^?2ld  likely  b&  curtailsd  or  sevsrsly  cwt^> 
back  due  to  lack  ox  staff;  fMu  of  coars©  would  meaa  that,  ibis  iuput  seui'ce  u^;'^Jld 
tead  to  dry  i2p„ 

Fioaily,  aad  prabably  most  impoi;featly»  it  woald  appear  tiiat  'ih©  Seiinol  of  E5igm= 
eerlag  ai  fee  Unlversiiy  of  Maf  sacfeKaeMs  oagJit  to  take  some  leadership  r:a  coa- 
nection  viith  these  prin^grams  rcliiar  tliaa  place  obslaclcrs  in  their  pat.h.    A  Ic^g-- 
rua  solutica  feat  wfraid  a^Jt  only  bslp  u.f3„  but  siso  help  -vviJih  iha  upgrEdiag  an.d 
improvemeiit  of  the  programs  !a  the  Juuior  colleges  would  be  a  happy  solution  for 
ail  coaoeraed. 


POSSIBLE  PHQGKAM;  A  prcgxaECi  dssigaed  'io  tra?.n  peopls  to  work  in  ih@  Mgh  SGliool=-° , 
esgineericg  school  interfsee  woaid  not.  only  holp  u.8  solve  our  proMems  „  but 
serve  as  a  soui'c©  of  supply  of  staff  to  junior  colleges  who  &x&  curreally  having 
even  mors  dlffioulty  ^aan  Vi~&  aecuxing  comp'^ii^nt  Indivi&adlB  vr'xlh  ad^qtiate  cred- 
eniials  aad  ei?pezieaof>  for  the  job.    Saeh  a  program  mus"i  -te  oareMly  ccasiructed 
of  two  basic  eomponeafe??  a  solid  hackgrouad  in  eaglnesring- and  traiaing  in  those 
phases  of  education  1:hat  aro  most  pertinent  to  this  sife^nMoa, 

It  is  (HIT  feeling  that  the  pTO%T&m  shotild  ceiftaialy  no>t  ©xtead  more  fean  OE10  cai= 
eadar  year  in  lesngthp  aad  prsferably  b©  cceniji-^^iEed  wlthia  two  semestersj  i£  s»hcidd 
be  offered  lo  pecpl©  -who  hav;©  a  Bachelor"0  Dsgre©  in  'Sn^ine&riug  or  ita  cquivaieati 
it  should  contaia  seme  ,\atera©Mp  ©xperisEce  m'llh  engiQeerlag  freshmen?  it  Ghould 
contaia  a  solid  eove  o.f  sngisassrliis  eojsiFse'g  fe  th©  x-sle^-aat  da<JcJ,p.Ucaa;,  it  .paould 
coataia  a  solid  core  of  eourses  in  the  field  of  educatioa, 

E  is  very  dlfSsw3,t  to  meet  all  the  above  csriterla,  but  thoughtful  pon^idsraticn  of 
j  the  probl-ora  aad  digiousBioia  •sitii  some  of  ^OBp  ooacaraed  hav©  yielded  the  following 

outline  of  courses  that  we  propose  for  coasidaratiotts 

The  foUowiBg  topics  from  Iha  field  of  EagiE©erliig„  aad  closely  related  &eiG3, 
appear  x&levBxd  to  Bueh  a  programo    ^Up  to  a  total  of  approximafteiy  15  to  13  credits) 

Computar  Seieaee  3  to  S  credJ/iB 

GrapMo  Soiecce  3  to  6  eredits 

Esjgiaeoring  Desiga  S  to  6  predits  ■ 

luHierosMp  aad  Semioar  3  to  6  crt^tr; 
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The  JtoUouIng  topics  seem  most  appropriafeo  from  the  Held  of  Educatioas 

Leas'aiiBg  Theory  3  credit® 

Co'aasolisjg  and  Guidance  3  ©-ic-edl-fe? 

Test  aad  Measurementa  S  credits 

Edycariosial  EcsJology  S  creoits 

A  thesis  or  project  to  felis  a^-ant  of  &ree  to  six  credit  hours  u'cmld  bo  required. 


A  careM  exaaiinatiC'E  of  Ulq  catale^eo  c»f  ?;b.e  Uaiverrutj?  ©f  I!.!ia8sa«3fei!sel'ta  do  net  rsveal 
any  degsrso  prcgraia  under  wliich  the  above  couJ.d  b©  presented,    'While  ths  prcgrajn  for  the 
MsBiQr  of  Arts  ia  Teaohing  probably  eoraes  fee  olonaatp  the  requiremeat-s  total  S9  credit 
hourSj  wlilch  is  a  ionges"  program  -^an  Is  envioioayds  and  in  add-itioa  v.'Oiild  rsquii'^  rxxore 
feaa  ca©  caJ.endajc  year  to  coijapl^te.    The  other  altercaMveo  &©  Mf^star  of  SciaEc.s  ia  EtJ^ica" 
tiaa  prograra„  clearly  ^'Oi^Id  not;  he  appro|Klafe  becaiise  of  tlie  credentials  rs^Aved  ioic  admis- 
sien„    The  program  emilsioaed  Iiere  w:5uld  foe  dirsctesS  speoJlioaily  tou'ard  caadidates  'alth 
aad  enginesring  baekgrouadj  and  la  adSitioa  the  Ma^tssr  o£  Science  in  Edi3.caiiC'Q  prograra 
requires  such  a  heax^y  coacentratioa  in  fee  coxiT)>o  wofk  's^^'AtMa  tlie  field  ai  educailoa  tiiat  too 
little  iime  v.'ould  be  left,  for  th©  discipliaary  trafniKg  in  the  relev&nt  fiekte. of  eagineeriiog, 

Oai-  tsiisiking  oo.  the  maimer  isistUi  exploratory,  and  wkilo  the  above  objectioas  may  &3 
ccimterea  or  acoommodated,  aad  wMla  In  an  instituiiosi  of  this  size  'tiiere  may  very  v/eli 
be  progracaa  of  wb.G.3G  existeKOe  v?©  ara  Mnawirej  it  appears  at  preseat  ihat  a  program  to 
maaJ;  tteese  objectives  will  aeec*  <-o  h©  built  as  a  new  program  from  the  groaad  up. 

UNRESOLVED  PKOBLSMSg   Tlie  above  proposal  outlines  some  of  our  preliminary  tiiinMag 

ia  coan.ectlon  with  tbs  possibility  of  a  program  in  eagineering  education.    Na-fairally, 
Vi^e  have  thought  loag  aad  hard  about  the 'possible  level  and  result  of  such  a  program. 
Our  preaeat  tbialdog  is  that  this  program  should  be  appropriate  for  a  Master's 
Degree.    Hov/ever,  \vg  have  a  problem  ia  "^camiog  'die  baby, "  It  would  appear 
thsit  the  aamo  "Master  of  Soieace  in  Eagiaeeriug  Education"  miglit  be  most  approprl-= 
ate.    Such  a  aam©  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  deseript-iva  aad  appropriate,  yet 
does  not  identify  the  program  specifically  with  aa  esistitig  compoae^t  of  the  Univ- 
eisity  whose  objectives  are  already  firmly  established  outside  of  the  frame  of  rei- 
ereaoe  of  the  activities  coatsiaplated. 

There  are  maay  problems  developing  such  a  program  from  the  grcuad  up,  the  most 
serious  of  which  we  can  ideatiCy  as  boiEgi 

a.  AccepteEce  of  our  faculty  as  memJjei^-s  of  the  gx^aduate  faculty.    (They 
I  are  active  aad  productive  'withia  their  owa  dLscipline  but  v.-ho  lack 

some  of  the  trapplHgs  aad  o^edeatials  of  tradiMonal  aeademia. ) 

b.  The  deveispmeat  of  a  more  broadly  based  research  efforts  .  (Our 

present  thrast  has  beea  to^/axd  projects  sxkd  pi-ograms^  asd  though 
!  genersEy  suceesejfuls  they  geaeraliy  have  aot  been  supported  bj 

coatJTolled  research. ) 
o.    Support  for  graduate  el« doits. 
d.    Sudioient  support  for,  aad  a  source  o:^  additional  faculty. 
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Our  preseat  thinkiag  and  inquiry  Indicates  feat  it  tvlil  probably  he  possible  to 
cbtaia  Nat.ioaal  Scieaoo  Foundation  eu.pport  for  snch  a  px'cgram.    It  Is  our  imdsr~ 
Gtaading  tliat  px^cgrams  of  this  biadj  designed  to  msk&  a  opecific  irapact  oa  the 
preparatioa  of  eagiasors  and  scleatiats,  aro  beicg  received  quite  favorably,    lii 
addition,  we  cannot  help  bat  observe  that  many  retired  military'  peopio  are  find- 
iag  tlisir  way  iuto  tMs  field  by  ratlior  oircidtous  routes.    It  is  worth  aotlsg  thzt 
such  retired  military  pscpie,  Oitaa  with  sesvlo©  aoademy  backgrouad  T^iiioh  closely 
approaches  enginesricg  trainiagj  hava  "GI  Bill"  support  as  well  as  desiro  to  eaSsr 
into  an  academic  atmosphere,    Lesstiy,  we  eapjaot  help  but  observe  Kiat  s^seh  a  pro- 
gram will  help  m  attract  the  vesy  beat  type  of  staff  that  is  available  because  of  the 
professioual  opportauities  sach  a  program  would  afford.    {With  such  a  staff  the 
implemeataitoa  and  davelopmeat  of  aew  research  fields  becomes  a  maaageable 
tesk. ) 

.  Ths  foregoing  Is  preseuted  with  the  idea  that  it  will  eageader  discussloa  and  hopefully 
joustruotive  criticism. 

Sincerely, 


Edv;ardJ.  Rislsg 
Actiag  Head 
Basic  Ecgineering 
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General  Planning  Report 

of  the 

Chemical  Engineering  Department 

The  objective  of  tliis  report,   submitted  in  response  to  Dean  Picha's 
memo  of  August  29,  1966,  is  to  summarize  the  current  viev/s  of  the  depart- 
ment concerning  the  directions  and  extent  of  its  growth  anticipated  for  the 
aext  5-10  years. 

Foremost  among  these  anticipations,  and  absolutely  prerequisite  to 
realizing  the  others,  is  the  new  building.     The  department's  present  space 
needs  are  being  met  (in  amoimt  only)  by  space  assignments  in  five  (_5)  dif- 
ferent buildings,  its  own  original  space  in  Goessmann  Laboratory  having 
reached  the  saturation  .point  two  years  ago.    The  reassembling  of  the  depart- 
ment's physical  facilities  and  a  further  major  expansion,  both  of  which  can 
be  done  only  via  a  new  building,   are  by  far  the  department's  greatest  and 
most  urgent  need.     The  level  of  operations  called  for  by  1972  simply  can- 
not be  approached,  and  the  department's  programs  and  enrollments  will 
have  to  be  severely  curtailed  below  the  anticipated  demands,  unless  this 
bviilding  is  made  available  at  the  earliest  possible  date.    In  order  to  achieve 
this,  every  effort  must  be  miade  to  obtain  planning  money  for  the  building 
during  1S67. 

The  level  of  operations  anticipated  for  1972  and  1977  are  indicated 
in  terms  of  enrollments  and  faculty  in  the  following  table: 

Undergraduates  Graduate  Students  Faciiity 

(not  incl.   Freslimen)  Full-Time        Part-Time  (F.  T.  E.  ) 


;.c;-7 


85  21  25  S 

1972  '  170  50  35  16 

1977  200  100  50  25 

The  leveling  off  in  undergraduate  enrollment  is  a  plateauingcsimilar  to  that 
expected  in  the  enrollments  of  both  the  total  University  and  the  School  of 

Engineering.  . '    , 
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Acadaniic  progrosns  were  divided  into  the  tv/o  categories,  (a) 
departiTientai,   and  (b)  interdisciplinary,  and  were  discussed  by  the  full 
departmental  faculty  to  evolve  a  "departmental  position"  on  each.     Dis- 
cussion was  generally  not  in  terms  of  specific  curriculum  details,  but 
more  on  the  questions  of  desired  emphasis  or  direction  in  the  depart- 
mental progranis,  and  degree  and  means  of  participation  in  the  interdis- 
ciplinary programs.    The  faculty  member  most  closely  associated  with 
each  of  the  interdisciplinary  areas  then",  summarized  the  resulting  de- 
partmental position  on  that  area  and  contributed  that  section  of  this  re- 
port. 

Departmental  Progranis 


The  undergraduate  prograni  was  judged  in  last  year's  ECPD  accredi- 
tation as  having  a  good,  strong  curriculum  but  being  somev/hat  heavy  in 
terms  of  total  credits  and  perhaps  in  chemical  engineering  courses,  while 
somewhat  light  in  'ihe  cognate  areas  of  engineering.    As  reported  in  the 
attached  articles  seeking  ansv/ers  to  the  question,   "What  should  chemical 
engineering  educaUon  be  providing  to  best  prepare  tom.orrow's  chemical 
engineer?",  there  is  also  some  rather  general  agreement  on  a  fev/  areas 
in  wliich  a  national  trend  of  increasing  emphasis  is  deemed  desirable. 

It  is  felt  that  the  current  well-established  trends  of  increasing  ap- 
plication (in  the  practice  of  the  profession)  of  advanced  math  and  of  so- 
pliisticated  automation  are  certain  to  continue,  and  that  therefore  a  further 
continuaUon  of  the  increasing  emphasis  already  being  given  these  two  areas 
in  the  course  content  of  both  tmdergraduate  and  graduate  programs  is  called 
for. 

There  is  also  a  widespread  feeling  that  a  return  to  greater  empha- 
sis on  design  and  on  laboratory  projects  is  highly  desirable,  and  that  in 
bo'th  of  these  areas  as  much  opportunity  as  possible  should  be  provided  the 
student  for  original,  independent,  creative  thinldng,  with  the  objective  of 
developing  this  very  important  component  of  iiis  professional  competence 
and  self-sufficiency. 
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WMle  the  desirability  of  increased  emphasis  in  the  above  four  areas 
might  apply  equally  well  to  other  branches  of  engineering  as  well  as  chemi- 
cal, tliore  is  a  fifth  area,  unique  to  the  latter,   about  which  the  profession 
has  voiced  concex'n.    That  is  chemistry,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  strong  chemis- 
try segment  in  a  chemical  engineering  curriculvim  is  a  very  desirable  thing, 
especially  for  tlie  chemical  process  industries.     The  applied  chemistry  of 
these  industries  is  a  specific. area  which  many  feel  should  receive  more 
emphasis. 

On  the  non-technical  side  of  the  curriculum,  there  is  virtually  unan- 
imous agreement  that  there  is  a  general  and  important  need  for  more  effec- 
tive  teaching  of  communication  skills,  particularly  writing.    Apparently 
this  has  long  been  and  still  is  the  most  widely  voiced  complaint  of  industry 
conceriiing  engineers  and  scientists  in  general. 

After  the  School  of  Engineering  com.mittee  reaches  its  decisions 
on  any  changes  in  the  School  curriculxim,  and  the  University  committee 
reaches  its  decisions  on  any  changes  in  the  University  core  curriculum, 
etc. ,  a  departmental  committee  will  review  the  chemical  engineering  cur- 
riculuni  for  appropriate  revision  to  incorporate  those  changes  and  make 
whatever  others  it  feels  are  needed  for  caaintaining  as  strong  and  up-to-date 
a  curriculum  as  possible. 

In  the  graduate  program,,  ho  near-term  major  changes  are  fore- 
seen in  the  pattern  of  basic  courses  and  degree  requirements.     Rather 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  added  occasional  new  courses  of  a 
more  specialized  nature  to  be  offered  probably  on  an  alternating  year 
basis  as  new  faculty  members  join  our  department  with  special  fields  of 
interest.    Some  of  these  courses  may  become  part  of  new  interdisciplinary 
program.s.    The  graduate  program,  like  the  undergraduate,  will  be  re- 
viewed for  revision  and  updating  several  times  through  the  next  decade, 
and  appropriate  changes  (not  forecastable  in  specifics  at  this  time)  will 
be  incorporated. 
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Interdiscii^^linary  ProoTanis     ' 

Since  the  details  of  aiiy  new  interdisciplinary  program  should  be 
worked  out  by  an  interdisciplinary  comn-iittee  established  for  that  purpose 
anyway,  tlie  depai^tnient  restricted  its  considerations  primarily  to  the 
questions  of  the  extent  of  its  interest  and  the  general  nature  of  its  ex- 
pected participation  in  each  of  the  following  areas.     While  there  are  no 
definite  plans  at  present  for  recruiting  new  facility  to  contribute  in  any 
specific  way  to  any  particular  interdisciplinary  program,  it  is  certainly 
a:aticipated  that  potential  roles  in  specific  programs  will  be  a  factor  in 
£om.e  instances  in  future  recruiting,  and  also  that  frequently  nev/  faculty 
members  v/ill  happento  have  interests  ai'id  capabilities  in  one  of  the 
interdisciplinary  programs  anyv/ay. 


Pol?yrmer  Science  and  Engineering 


Vv 


The  Interdisciplinary  Program  in  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering, 
v/hich  is  directed  at  granting  M.  S.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  this  discipline, 
was  initiated  in  September,  1966.    The  Chemical  Engineering  Department 
has  one  faculty  mem.ber  contributing  to  this  program:    H.  W.   Lenz.     Lenz 
devotes  approximately  1/2  time  to  the  Program  and  1/2  time  to  normal 
activities  of  the  Chemical  Engineering' Department. 

The  Program  now  has  two  other  part-time  contributors.  Professors 
Stein  and  MacKnight  (both  members  of  the  Cheniistry  Department),  and  a 
full-tiiTie  Chairman,  Professor  Porter,    It  is  expected  that  two  new  full- 
time  faculty  members  will  be  added  to  the  program,  next  year.    It  is  plan- 
ned that  the  Program  activities  will  occupy  two  floors  of  the  new  Graduate 
Research  Center,  aiid  by  the  time  of  this  move,  the  projected  number  of 
graduate  students  will  be  approximately  25.     Ultimately  it  is  visualized 
tliat  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  the  Program  will  be  approximately 
50,  with  the  remaining  space  required  to  be  planned  possibly  in  new  engi- 
neering facilities,  particularly  in  the  new  Chemical  Engineering  Building 
when  it  is  constructed. 


Ultiniately  the  Polyiiier  Science  and  Engineering  Program  rnay  be 
expanded  into  a  Materials  Science  Prograna  to  include  other  disciplines  such 
as  Metallurgy  a:id  Ceranaics.     Eventually  the  Program,  in  either  form, 
may  talcc  on  the  status  of  a  departm.ent. 

In  addition  to  Lena,  Professors  Eldridge  and  Chappelear  both  have 
research  interests  in  polymer  science  and  engineering.    It  is  expected  that 
Chappelear  v/ill  include  material  pertinent  to  polymer  engineering  in  his 
Advanced  Kinetics  graduate  course,  and  Lenz  will  cover  this  subject  in 
depth  in  a  course  on  Polymer  Processing  and,  from  time  to  time,  in  Special 
Topics  courses  and  Materials^ Science  Seminars.     Chemical  Engineering 
aspects  of  polymer  science  and  engineering  are  also  included  in  courses 
on  PJieology  and  in  the  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science  course. 

it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
mient  to  continue  to  encourage  and  support  the  Polymer  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Program.     As  tiie  Programi  expands,  the  Departmient  may  wish 
to  add  additional  members  vrith  either  Polynaer  Science  or  Materials  Science 
interest  and  expand  the  association  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department 
witli  the  Program,  both  through  courses  offered  and  research  pertinent  to 
tiiese  areas. 

Professor  H.  W.  Lenz 

Aerospace  Engineering 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Departnient's  new 
Aerospace  Program,  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department  would  expect    ' 
to  be  able  to  offer  within  the  next  2  to  3  years  a  1  or  2  senaester  course  in 
the  fxindamentals  of  combustion.     While  the  specifics  of  such  a  course  would 
be  developed  jointly  by  the  departments,  it  is  envisioned  that  the  coiu-se 
matter  would  be  more  theoretical  than  applied.    The  study  of  combustion 
cuts  across  several  areas  including  thermodynamics,  heat  and  m.ass  trans- 
fer,  chemistry  and  fluid  flov/.     Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehen- 
sively outline  the  specific  areas  of  concern  in  such  a  study.     Recognizing 
this,  typical  areas  that  might  constitute  a  course(s)  woiild  include:    theo- 
retical aspects  (chem.istry  and  kinetics)  of  chain  reactions  for  various  fuel 
systerns,  e.  .c;,  ,  reaction  raachanisir^s  and  rates,  chemical  structure  effects. 


sensitization  and  inliibition  by  additives,  and  explosion  limits,  quenching, 
flame  stabiliEaUon,  flash-back,  blow-off,  deflagration  and  detonation;  and 
tlieivnodynaniic  properties  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

In  addition  to  offering  one  or  more  courses  the  Department  v/ould 
also  contribute  to  the  Aerospace  Pz-ogram  through  its  research  activities. 
This  contribution  is  an  iirj-mediate  one  as  tliere  are  Wo  to  three  projects 
tliat  relate  to  this  area  presently  under  v/ay.    Furthermore,  additional  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  are  anticipated. 

Professor  L.H.S.  Roblee 

Systems  Enr^ineering  (or  Sn.qinGering  Cybernetics?) 

The  Chemical  Engineering  department  urges  the  initiation  of  an 
interdisciplinary  program,  in  "Systems  Sngineering"  and  is  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  program  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level. 
Broadly  spealdng,  v/e  conceive  this  program  as  enconripassing  the  area 
of  man -machine  and  maciiine-maclune  communication  to  define,  analyze 
and  implement  a  physical  configuration  to  achieve  some  objective. 

Our  department  offers  several  courses  at  both  the  undergraduate 
£uid  graduate  level  which  v/ould  logically  fit  into  this  program.    At  the 
undergraduate  level.  Instrumentation  (Ch.  E.  375),  Automatic  Process 
Conti'ol  (Ch.  E.   376),  and  Analog  Simula-cion  (Ch.   E,   374)  are  directly 
applicable.    Plant  Design  (Ch.   E.  384)  is  also  a  strong  possibility.    At 
the  graduate  level.  Advanced  Process  Control  (Ch.   E.  708),  Process 
Dynaniics  (Ch.   E.  708)  and  Optimization  Techniques  (Ch.  E.  70S)  are 
logical  candidates,  as  are  tlie  applied  mathematics  courses  (Ch.   E.   681,  ■ 
Ch.   E.  703  and  704)  and  the  courses  in  transport  phenorr.ena  (Ch.   E.   711 
and  i'i2).    Indeed  it  is  difficxilt  to  eliminate  many  other  courses  froi:a  con- 
sideration for  this  program,   since  liistorically  Chemiical  Engineering  has 
always  been  systems  oriented.    Present  and  anticipated  research  activities    • 
in  the  areas  of  optimization,  control  and  dynamics,  analog  and  hybrid 
ccm^putation  would  fall  uiider  such  a  program  and  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  active  participa-tion  of  the  other  engineering  disciplines.  ■ 

....._ ...':.■.._._■' _...^^^_.^t^2X^^^in^  CybQrnQtic,<,'?\    .  /    ._.::._.... 
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Wliiie  an  interdisciplinary  prograni  in  "Systeni  Engineering"  could 
be  easily  initiated  by  the  School  of  Engineering,  v/e  feel  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  tiie  selection  of  the  title  of  the  program  (i.  e. ,  Is 
systems  Engineering  -the  most  appropriate  term?)  aiid  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram (e.  g. ,  Would  strong  iiason  with  the  physical,  biological  and  medical 
sciences  be  desirable?). 

Professor  R.  J.  Novak 

Ocean  Enrdnoerinr; 

The  most  profitable  contribution  wliich  the  Chemical  Engineering 
Department  coiild  xiaake  at  this  time  to  a  program  in  Ocean  Engineering 
would  be  graduate  level  research.     The  types  of  problems  to  v/hich  chenai- 
cal  engineering  could  contribute  directly  are  development  or  refinem.ent 
of  processes  for  recovery  of  dissolved  materials  from  sea  water,  desalina- 
tion, and  processing  of  materials  recovered  mechanically  from  the  sea  -- 
fish,   sea  weed,   iron  manganese  nodules. 

Additionally  we  could  offer  a  course  at  the  Senior -Graduate  level 
on  teciinology  of  current  sea-based  industries.     At  this  tirne  the  only  ma- 
terials recovered  economically  froni  sea  v/ater  are  salt,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  magnesixxm.     Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  past  few  years  in 
developn'ient  of  economic  processes  for  desalination  of  sea  water  -  the 
production  of  potable  water  from  sea  water.     The  fisliing  industry  has 
hQevi  established  for  centuries,  yet  there  are  problenriS  in  handling  and 
processing  the  fish  and  also  in  waste  disposal.     Harvesting  and  process- 
ing of  sea  weed  is  largely  a  primitive  industry  -  it  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  other  countries  but  is  of  little  importance  in  the  U.  S.     Recently 
plans  were  announced  by  an  offshore  drilling  company  and  an  oil  con^pany 
to  recover  iron-manganese  nodules  from  the  Pacific  continental  shelf. 

Offering  such  a  course  might  be  a  logical  way  to  get  started  in 
an  Ocean  Engineering  program.    Historically,   chemical  engineering 
began  as  a  study  of  established  chemical  technology  and  from  this  developed 
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our  xixodern,   scientific  specialties  of  therniodynarnics,  Idnetics,   etc.    It 
is  possible  that  a  similar  developmeat  could  occur  with  Ocean  Engineering. 

Some  aspects  of  Ocean  Engineering  envision  humans  v/orking  belov/ 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Chemical  engineering  could  contribute  to  problems 
of  underwater  habitation  via  part:  -,  in  programs  of  Bioengincering 

and  Environmental  Engineering. 

If  it  should  be  desired  to  start  the  above  program,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  do  so  with  our  present  staff  without  serious  difficulty;  however,  it 
v/ould  be  preferable  to  add  a  man  to  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department 
whose  interests  lie  in  this  field.     The  technology  course  could  be  developed 
and  taught  v/ithin  six  months.     Planning  and  initiating  sioitable  research 
projects  miight  take  up  to  two  years. 

Professor  R.  S.  Kirk 

Environmental  Engineering 

In  general.  Environmental  Engineering  deals  with  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  waste  disposal  of  all  types  and  life  support  systems  in 
hostile  environments.. 

Abatement  of  pollution  and  maintenance  of  closed  circuit  breath- 
ing systems  involves,  principally,  mass  transfer,  heat  transfer,   chemi- 
cal idnetics  and  thermodynamics.    The  department  of  Chemical  Engineer-  ■ 
ing  offers  a  number  of  courses  in  these  subjects. 

Abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution,  caused  by  industrial  wastes, 
is  chiefly  a  matter  ox  heat  and  naass  transfer,  liquid-liqmd,  liquid-solid, 
liquid-gas  and  gas-solid.     All  of  these  subjects  are  covered  by  Ch.   E.   255, 
256,    288,   711,   712,   722,    731,   and  732. 

The  real  cause  and  mechanisms  by  which  relatively  harmless  air 
pollutants  are  converted  to  lachrymators  and  pathogenic  substances  by 
s-unlight  are  relatively  unknown.     Any  attack  on  this  problem  could  involve 
both  chemical  kinetics  and  thermodynamics.     These  subjects  are  covered 
by  Ch.   E.   380,   381,   382,   701,   702,   and  706. 

It  is  true  that  the  em.phasis  in  all  of  these  courses  is  aimed  at  the 
most  economical  means  of  producing  industrial  materials  rather  than  the 


abateraent  of  pollution.    However,  the  emphasis  may  be  changed  very 
easily  in  any  of  the  above  courses  nierely  ''oy  changing  the  nature  of  the 
problems  undertaken. 

Professor  K.   D.   Cashin 

Bi  om  e  di  c  al  5n  qi  ne  e  ri  n  ?>• 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  is  interested  in  sup- 
porting an  interdisciplinary  program  in  biomedical  engineering.    Because 
of  tlie  intimate  connection  betv/een  many  biomedical  engineering  problems 
and  the  cheniistry  of  the  hunian  systemi,  the  Depai'tment  of  Chem.ical 
Engineering  could  malce  important  contributions  to  such  a  program.     The 
Department  feels  that  the  best  way  that  it  could  contribute  to  the  program 
would  be  to  add  a  new  staff  member  who  was  competent  in  the  area. 

In  starting  a  new  program  in  any  field,  problems  are  bound  to 
arise.    The  Departnaent  feels  that  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
biomedical  engineering.    A  very  important  problem  which  exists  in  this 
area  is  -(Xiq  difficulty  which  medical  people  and  engineers  have  in  com- 
municating ideas  to  one  another.     Secondly,  the  location  of  X!ClQ  Medical 
School  in  Worcester  and  the  concomitant  lack  of  communication  further 
adds  to  tlie  difficulty  of  exchanging  ideas  and  establishing  a  successful 
research  program.     Lastly,  wiiile  other  interdisciplinary  areas  could 
utilize  courses  which  are  already  in  existence,  biomedical  QXiginQe'cing 
v/o-uld  probably  require  specialized  additions  to  the  Department's  curric- 
uluin.     The  overall  conclusion  of  the  Department  is  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  support  a  program,  in  biomedical  engineering  than  it  woxild  be 
tO;  support  most  of  the  other  interdisciplinary  areas. 

Professor  T.  J.  McAvoy 
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To .U?.sn..J?.i.'?.h..^. 


Attached  is   the   five  year  plan  for  the  Electrical  Engine-       ng 
Department.      It  is   only  the  best  prediction  based  on  present  desires 
and  available   facts   at  this    oiir.e.      It  will  be  subjected  to  continual 
review,    and  will  be  updated  and  modified  v/here   desirable   as   tirae 
progresses. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  plans   are  my  own  and  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  existing  faculty  of  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Department.      Some  parts  have  been  discussed  with  some 
membe;;o  of  the  faculty^,  but  no  overall  approval  has  been  sought. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


G.    Dale  Sheckels,    Head 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 


University  of  Massachusetts 
Electrical  Engineering  Department 

Five  Year  Plan 


Plans   for  the  development  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department   for 
the  next  five  years   are  divided  into  seven  sections:      A)    Faculty;    B)    Research 
activities;    C)    Graduate  program;    D)   Undergraduate  program;    R)    Supporting 
staff;    F)    Facilities;    G)    Budget  estimates.      Tlie  most  important  part  of  any 
plan  for  the  future  is,   of  course,    the  recruitment  and  development  of  faculty. 
Tlie  other  areas   mentioned  above   are   all   subsidiary   and  are   dependent   to  a 
large   degree  on  the  success   of  the   faculty  program.      The  subsidiary  areas 
are  not   listed  in  any  order  of  importance   or  priority. 

A)      Faculty 

At  the  present  time,    the  Electrical  Engineering  faculty  consists   of 
13  full  time  men  and  one  half-time  man.      Tliis   faculty  should  be  increased  by 
three  men  on  September  1,    1967,  by  two  men  on  September  1,    1968,    and  by  one 
man  on  each  of  the  succeeding  years,    1969,    1970,   and  1971.      Replacements   for 
resignations   and  retirements  will  be   in  addition  to  the  above  increases.      All 
of  the  faculty  additions  will  have  Ph.D.'s   from  a  diversity  of  schools   and 
none  will  have  a  degree   from  the  University  of  Massachusetts.      Ph.D.'s   in 
Electrical  Engineering  will  be  preferred,    although  a  Ph.D.    in  Physics  with 
an  interest  in  an  Electrical  Engineering  area  will  be   considered. 

Professor  Lovell  has   resigned  effective  September  1,    1967.      Professor 
Roys  will  retire  in  June   1968  and  Professor  Maunder  will  retire  on  or  before 
September  1971.      Replacements   for  these  will  bring  new  Ph.D.    additions  per 
year  to  4,    3,    1,    1,    and  2.      Professors  Herchenreder  and  Scott  presumably  will 
be  on   leave   during  the   1967-68  academic  year,   each  to  work  on  his   o\-m  Ph.D. 
research.      If  possible,   their  positions  will  be  filled  by  visiting  professors. 
Both  Herchenreder  and  Scott  should  receive  their  degrees  by  September  1968. 
Other  sabbatical   leaves   are  not  considered  in  the  totals   as   they  will   also 
be  replaced  by  visiting  professors.      The  projected  numbers   of  faculty  and 
numbers   of  Ph.D.'s   are  best  summarized  in  Figure   1. 

The  future  faculty  additions  should  have  a  research  and  teaching  interest 
in  one  of  the  following  areas:      a)      Modem  control  systems,   b)      Microwave 
antennas   and  electromagnetic  theory,    c)      Bio-medical  engineering,    d)      Solid 
state  devices,    d)      Digital   circuits   and  computing  devices,    f)      Energy  i 

conversion.      By   1971  these  six  areas   should  be   filled  in  the  following  way: 

a)  Modem  Control  Theory 

1.  Hutchinson 

2.  Monopoli 

3.  New  man    (added  in  1967) 

b)  Microwaves,   Antennas,    and  EM  Theory 

4.  New  man   (added  in  1967) 

5.  New  man    (to  replace  Roys  in   1968) 

c)  Bio-medical  Engineering 

6.  Herchenreder   (Ph.D.    in   1968) 

7.  Scott   (Ph.D.    in   1968) 

8.  New  man    (added  in  1969) 
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A.   Faculty  (Continued) 

d)  Solid  State  Devices 

9.  New  man  (added  in  1967) 

10.  New  man  (added  in  1970) 

e)  Digital  Circuits  and  Computing  Devices 

11.  New  man  (added  in  1967) 

12.  New  man  (added  in  1968) 

13.  New  man  (added  in  1971) 

£)  Energy  Conversion 

14.  New  man  (added  in  1968) 

15.  New  man  (to  replace  Maunder  in  1971) 
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Figure  1. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  plans  and  projections  are  highly  ideal- 
istic.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  we  should  ever  be  ready  to  hire  all  the 
faculty  we  can,  when  we  can,  in  any.  year, and  in  any  interest  area. 
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B.      Research  Activities 


It  is  expected  that  each  ne\<i  faculty  inember  will  be  engaged  in  his   own 
research  work  in  his   area  of  interest  within   12  months   after  his   initial 
appointment.      Each  will  have   at   least  one   graduate  student  helping  him.      Tne 
total  number  of  research  projects   and  the  minimum  number  of  graduate  students 
working  on  research  each  year  is   summarized  in   Figure   2. 
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Figure   2. 

Sponsorship  of  research  work  by  industry  and  government  departments  will 
be  encouraged,   ~^'      o  much  for  the  money  it  will  bring  in  but  for  the   recognition 
of  the  value  cy  of  the  particular  research  work  by  an  off-campus 

agency.      Tliis   ^^.^^  nOt  mean  that  unsponsored  research  will  have  a  second-class 
status;   most  all  research  starts   as  unsponsored.      The  budget  for  each  sponsored 
research   grant   or  contract  will  contain  provision  for  the  support  of  at   least 
one   graduate  student  during  the  academic  year  and  during  the  summer.      Faculty 
v;ith  unsponsored  projects  will  be   assigned  graduate   assistants   from  the  03 
account  v/hen  they  can  be  spared  from  the   teaching  responsibilities.      Faculty 
with  active   research  work  in  progress   or  in  the  initiation  stage  may  continue 
to  e>q3ect   a  reduced  teaching  load,   nine  or  six  contact  hours,    as   the  University's 
contribution  to  the   research  effort.      Tliere  will  be  no  100  per  cent  research 
faculty  appointm.ents .      Each  man  will  be  expected  to  do  some  undergraduate 
teaching  along  with  his   graduate  teaching  and  his   research.      Since   any  research 


is  valueless  unless   it  is   communicated  to  others,   publication  and  verbal 
presentation  of  results  v^rill  be  encouraged.      Secretarial  assistance  will 
be  provided  for  the  preparation  of  papers   for  publication,    and  regular 
seminars  will  be  scheduled  for  verbal  presentation  and  discussions. 
Classified  research  will   be  strongly  discouraged,   since  it   cannot   fulfill 
the   communication  requirement.      It  is   expected  that  sponsored  research 
budgets  will   contain  provisions   for  publication  costs   and  for  travel.      In 
connection  with  unsponsored  research,    travel  exi^enses   to  meetings   to 
present  papers  will   continue   to  be  paid  by   the   University. 

It  is   expected  that   all   research  work  will  be  done  v;ithin  the   frame- 
work  of  the   existing  Electrical   Engineering  Department   and  that   there  will 
bo  no  separate  organizations   set  up  within  or  without  the   Department  to 
perform  the  research  function  of  the  Department.      Group  association   of 
faculty  and  graduate  students  working  in  common  areas  will  be  encouraged, 
but  individuals  will  still  be  responsible  directly  to  the   Department  Head 
and  to  each  other  within  the   Department. 

C)      Graduate  Program 

At  the  present  time,   the   Department  has   an  operating  graduate  program 
at  the  M.S.    level.      This   includes   a  six  credit  research   and  thesis   require- 
ment.     No  important  change  is  planned  in  this  M.S.   program  during  the  next 
five  years. 

The  Ph.D.   program  is  now  in  the  planning  stages    and  should  be   oper- 
ational by  September  1967.      Initially  the   automatic  controls    area  will  be 
emphasized  and  three  new  courses   over  and  above  the  M.S.    offerings  will 
be   listed.      Since  the   faculty  enlargement  plan  also  calls   for  one  additional 
m.an  in  the  Solid  State  Devices   area  and  in  the  Digital  and  Computer  Devices 
area  in   1967,    one  Ph.D.    level  course  in  each   of  these  two  areas  will  be 
added.      By  1968,   Herchenreder  and  Scott  will  have  received  their  Ph.D.'s 
and  a  two  course  sequence  in  Biomedical   Engineering  will  be   added  at  that 
time.      In   1968  the  microwave  replacements   for  Dr.    Roys  will  take  over 
existing  microwave   and  electromagnetic  theorj^  courses.      Also  in   1968,    the 
new  Ener.gy  Conversion  man  will   offer  a  new  course  in  his  particular  area. 
All  of  these  Ph.D.    level   courses  will  be   offered  on  a  demand  basis,    that  is, 
only  when  they  are   required  by  the  student's  program.      The   courses   in  the 
M.S.   program  will   all  be  offered  once  each  year,    regardless   of  the  number 
of  students   anticipated. 

The  number  of  graduate  students   in  the  M.S.    and  Ph.D.   programs  will  be 
limited  somewhat  by  the   available  graduate  student  support.      Research 
support  will  depend  on  sponsored  research   and  will  at  the  minimum  level 
follow  the   curve  of  Figure   2.      Teaching  assistantships   should  increase   at 
a  rate  of  two  per  year.      In  September  1967,   we  should  expect  one  University 
fellowship  or  NSF  traineeship.      In   1968,    a  year  after  the  start  of  the  Ph.D. 
program,    the  Department  will  be  eligible   for  NASA  traineeships   and  we  should  |   9 
expect  one  more  here.      Thereafter,    the   fellowship  support  should  increase  * 

one  man  per  year.  Tliere  will  alviays  be  several  self-supported  graduate 
students  and  these  should  increase  only  slightly  as  the  years  progress. 
The  expected  total   graduate  enrollment  is   summarized  in  Figure  3. 
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Academic  Years. 
Graduate  Student  Enrollment 

Figure  3. 

The  Department  is  planning  a  graduate  extension  program  with  the   General 
Electric  Company  in  Pittsfield  starting  September  1967,      The  G.    E.    Co.   will 
provide  closed  circuit  T.V.    equipment  so  that  their  employees   can  view  our 
graduate  classes   and  instructors   during  regularly  scheduled  day-time  hours. 
An  audio  feedback   line  will  permit  questioning  from  the   remote   classroom 
in  Pittsfield.      The  number  of  G.E.    employees  who  will  be   registered  in  this 
extension  program  is  so  indefinite  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
them  in   the   totals   of  Figure   3.      They  will  be   for  the   most  part  M.S.    degree 
candidates.      Any  Ph.D.    candidates   from  Pittsfield  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  University's   on-campus   residency  requirements. 

We  should  expect   continued  pressure  to  relax  the  research  requirements 
at  the  M.S.    level.      After  the  Ph.D.    research  program  is  well  established 
the  Department  will   consider  making  the  M.S.    research  optional  but  it  will 
not  be  dropped  completely. 

D)      Undergraduate  Program 


As   indicated  in   a  memo  to  Dean  Lindsey  dated  November  21,    1966  the 
anticipated  total  enrollment  in  the  sophomore,    junior  and  senior  classes 
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in  Electrical  Engineering  will  be   195  in   1967,    210  in   1968  and  225   in   1969. 
Tliese  figures   together  with  the  present   1966  enrollment,    and  projections   into 
1970  and  71  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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Academic  Years 
Undergraduate  Enrollment 

Figure  4. 

This   is   the  roughest  kind  of  an  estimate  and  is  based  almost  completely 
on  a  prediction  made  by  Professor  VvTiite  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department 
in  his  memo  of  November  4,    1966.      One   factor  which  m.ay  have   a  strong  effect 
on  our  undergraduate  enrollment  is   the   development  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Their  enrollment  could  increase  faster  than  our  own  freshman  enrollment.      If 
this  were  the   case  and  if  their  two  years  were   acceptable   in  place  of  our 
first  two  years,   we  should  expect  an  increasing  number  of  transfers   at  the 
beginning  of  the  Junior  year.      This  would  change   the  proportions   of  our 
effort  in  the   three   classes   and  could  possibly  increase  the   total  enrollment 
above   that  of  Figui'e   4. 


Curriculum  development  during  the  next  five  years  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  recommendation  of  the  newly  appointed  Curriculum  Committee. 
Some   general  ideas   can  be  set  down  here  but  no  time  schedule  for  implementation 
will  be   given.      In  general,    an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
credits  per  semester.      The  two  required  "summer  shop"  courses  v\?ill  be 
re-evaluated  and,    if  dropped,    the  most  essential  parts  will  be  incorporated 
into  the   academic  year  courses.      There  will  be   continual  review  and  experi- 
mentation with  Electrical  Engineering  courses  with  the  idea  of  keeping  them 
updated  in  content   and  method  of  presentation. 

Each  permanent  faculty  member  will  be  expected  to  teach   at   least  one 
undergraduate   course  each  semester.      Course  assignments  will  be   according 


to  personal  preference  whenever  possible.      Graduate  students  will  not  be  used 
for  lecturers  except  in  extraordinary  cases,   where  the  student  himself  is 
exceptional  or  where  the   teaching  schedule   requires   an  emergency  fill-in. 

E)      Supporting  Staff 

At  the  present  time   the   Department  has   one   full   time  secretary  and  one 
half-time  secretary,   each  devoting  about  half  time   to  undergraduate  v/ork  and 
half  to  graduate   and  research  work.      Assuming  that  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  secretarial  work  will   increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increases 
in  the  respective  groups   of  students,   the  projection  in  Figure  5   can  be  made. 
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Figure  5. 

From  this  projection,    it  is   evident  that  by  1971,    the   Department  will  need 
an  equivalent  of  three   full-time  secretaries  with  experience   and  efficiency 
equal   to  our  present  staff.      If  the   added  individuals   do  not  have  this   level 
of  experience   and  efficiency,    then  the  numbers  must  be  increased,    even  by  a 
factor  of  two. 

Our  one  electronics   technician  presently  maintains   and  repairs    all  of 
the  department's  electronic  equipment,   plus  equipment  from  other  departments 
of  the  Engineering  School   including  all  of  the   analog  computers.     He   also 
som.etimes   takes   on  jobs  which  the   Graduate  Office's  electronics   technician 
is  unable  to  do.      Our  own  research   faculty  will  increase  from  four  to  sixteen 
men  by  1971,    and  the  technician  support  should  increase  proportionally.      Extra- 
departmental  electronic  work  probably  will  not  increase   as   fast  as   our  ovm, 
so  we  should  plan  on  two  more  electronics   technicians  by   1971,    one  in   1967 
and  one   in   1969. 

F)      Facilities 


Serious  problems  vvill  appear  in  this   area:      the  need  for  additional 
office  space  for  new  faculty  and  secretaries.      In   1967,    the   department  head- 
quarters will  move  into  Room  210.      This  will  provide  space  for  all  the  necessary 
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secretaries,    the   department  head,    and  storage   for  supplies.      Tliis  move  will 
release   two  offices   on   the   middle   floor,    one   full-sized  and  one   small   90  square 
foot  office.      The  mail   room  which  is  now  serving  as   the  secretaries'    office 
will  not  be  suitable  for  faculty  office.      It  is  space  which   can  be  easily  given 
vip  for  the   connection  to  the  Graduate   Research  Center  overpass. 

At   the  present   time   the   14   faculty  men   each  have   individual   offices.      By 
1971  the  department  will  have   eight  additional   faculty.      With   the  two  rooms 
vacated  by  the  department  office  transfer,   we  will  still  need  six  more   offices. 
Tlie  Computer  Science  Department  will  be  moving  into  their  new  quarters   in 
1970  thus  vacating  Room  215.      Tlie  existing  partitions   in  this   room  are  not 
satisfactory  for  faculty  offices,  but  if  they  were   replaced  with   cinder-block 
partitions,   seven  full  sized  offices    could  be  placed   along  the  outside  walls. 
Tne  eighth  space  would  be  needed  for  heating  and  air  conditioning  equipment. 
The   central  portion  of  the  original   large  room  could  be  used  for  research  and 
teaching  assistant  desks. 

By   1971  the   department  will  have   14  research  assistants,    18  teaching 
assistants,    and  five  men  on  fellowships.      All  of  these  should  have  desk  space 
somewhere.      Tlie   14  research  assistants   can  all  be   accommodated  in  Rooms    14  to 
22  inclusive  on  the   ground  floor.      On  the   top  floor  there   are  eight  small   offices 
which  could  accommodate   16   of  the   18  teaching  assistants.      Tne   remaining  tv/o 
plus   the   five  fellows   could  have  desk  space  in  the   central  portion  of  Room  215 
and  there  would  still  be  room  to  spare.      There  v/ill  be  no  problem  on  graduate 
student  accommodation  in   1971. 

Tlie  seven  rooms   on  the  first  floor   (14,16,18,19,20,21,22)    can  accommodate 
all   14  of  the  research  projects  expected  in   1971   along  with  the   graduate 
student  desk  space.      Larger  projects   can  overflow  into  the  2800  square   foot 
area  of  Room  15  which  may  be  subdivided  if  desirable.      The  two   additional 
electronic  technicians   can  be   accommodated  in  Room  17  on  the   ground  floor.      No 
problem  is  expected  for  research  space.' 

By  using  the  individual    laboratories  both  morning  and  afternoon  we   can 
accommodate  the  expected  increased  undergraduate  enrollment  in   1971.      The  /•j-r-,^ 

lab  for  the  service  course,   EE  261,   will  need  12  sections   in   1968,    increasing  |  '^f'^^^  "^ 
to   16  sections   in   1971.      Since  there   are  only   11  possible   lab  periods  per 
week,   some  periods  will  have   to  have  two  sections   simultaneously.      Tliese   can 
be   accommodated  in  adjoining  Rooms   6   and  8,  but  additional  equipment  vi^ill  be    'i 
needed  to  handle  the   two  sections   together. 

The  number  of  three-hour  lectures  will  increase  from  the  present  25   to 
43  in   1971.      We  now  use  three   classrooms.      At  the  same  usage   level,   we  will 
need  five   classrooms   in   1971.      If  the  usage   can  be  increased  to  the  35-hour- 
per-week  level,   we  will  need  3.7  or  4   classrooms   in   1971. 

In  short,   it  appears   that  the  only  serious  space  problem  is  office  space 
for  faculty. 
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G)   Budget  Estimates 


66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

70-71 

71-72 

Actual 

$204,947 

260,000 

293,000 

321,000 

339,000 

354,000 

21,400 

27,000 

32,000 

37,000 

42,000 

47,000 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,200 

1,400 

1,600 

1,800 

2,000 

2,200 

■  3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

24,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

25,000 

01  Salaries 

2 

03  Services 

10  Travel 

12  Maintenance 

13  Supplies 

14  Equipment 


Notes : 

1.  Academic  year  salaries   for  professional  staff  plus   calendar  year  salaries 
for  secretaries   and  technicians.      Three   additional   faculty  for  1967-68,   two 
additional   for  1968-69  and  one  additional   for  each  of  the  succeeding  years. 

One   additional   technician  for  1967-68  and  one  more   for  1969-70.      One   additional 
half-time  secretary  in   1968-69,    one  more  in   1969-70  and  one  more  in   1970-71. 

2,  Undergraduate   and  graduate  student   labor  plus   graduate  teaching  assistants 
on  Provost's   03   account.      Two  additional  teaching  assistantships  each  year. 
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January  15,196? 


To:   Dean  Kenneth  G.  Plcha 
School  of  Engineering 

Prom:  John  R.  Dixon,  Head         ,    ■^ 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Re:   Long  Range  Planning  Report  for  Mechanical  Engineering 


Introduction 


My  report  consists  of  three  major  parts.   First  there  Is  a 
discussion  of  the  directions  that  I  think  engineering  will  take 
in  the  next  five  to  ten  years.   This  is  done  both  from  a  mission 
viewpoint  and  from  a  discipline  viewpoint.   Next  there  is  an 
outline  of  objectives  for  my  Department  in  terms  of  specfio 
programs  and  activities ,   Finally  there  is  a  plan  for 
organization  of  the  Departmental  activities  in  order  to  carry 
out  our  objectives. 


Engineering  Activity  in  the  Future 

I  believe  that  we  are  Just  now  seeing  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  new  and  greater  excitemQjit  and  significance  in  engineering. 
Some  years  ago  when  I  wrote  "Lost  Mission  of  Engineering"  the 
Situation  was  quite  different  from  today.   At  that  time,  the 
Nation  was  consumed  by  the  nuclear  cold  war  with  Russia,  by 
frustration  at  being  second  In  a  space  race  with  Russia,  and  by 
concern  for  domestic  affluence.   Motivations  for  engineers  were 
substantially  limited  to  military  applications,  to  beating  Russia, 
In  space,  and  to  designing  and  producing  luxury  products  for 
conspicuous  consumption. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  some  new  and  different 
motivations.   Competition,  with  Russia  in  space  remains  but  we  are 
confident  now  and  are  much  more  aware  of  the  excitement  of  the 
exploration  itself.   The  passion  for  affluence  remains  but  has 
been  Joined  by  concern  fnd  action  for  social-technical  problems 
such  as  air  and  water  pollution,  transportation,  technical 
obsolesence  of  people,  etc.   A  new  mission  has  been  created  by 
th©  ^roTiflns   interest  in  the  ocean.  Military  applications  remain 


but  take  on  a  new  perspective  in  the  absence  of  dally  threats  of 
nuclear  annllllatlon.   Finally,  techniques  and  equipment  developed 
by  the  advanced  technologies  ±sxrEaEh±HKXEiaHXEiiit±HH3i  are  reaching 
conventional  Industry  at  an  Increasing  rate.  An  example  Is  the 
computer.  Also,  concepts  of  systems  and  optlmiizatlon  and  simulation 
are  moving  into  smaller  industries. 

Though  salaries  will  play  an  important  part  in  increasing  the 
attraction  of  young  people  to  engineering,  especially  gor  that 
large  social-economic  group  which  is  sending  its  first  generation 
to  college,  it  is  my  continuing  opinion  that  future  increases  in 
enrollment  will  result  more  from  the  excitement  and  significance 
of  the  new  engineering  activities  and  missions.   Though  it  Is  not 
common  to  talk  about  it,  young  people,  even  engineers,  possess  an 
Idealism  and  a  desire  for  meaningful  occupation  that  is  going  to 
be  better  ^Isfled  by  engineering  in  the  near  future  than  it  has 
been  In  the  recent  past. 

The  mission  oriented  activities  that  I  see  being  important 
In  the  near  future  are  thus  as  follows: 

Aejjospace:  Should  remain  at  about  the  present  level 
with  little  growth  or  decline.  We  will  go 
/to  the  moon  with  manned  missions  and  go 
farther  with  unmanned.  New  earth  related 
mission  will  be  found  such  as  weather  or 
communication  applications.  Then  we  will 
keep  going  out  with  man 

Ocean:   This  is  bound  to  begin  and  to  grow.  We  will 

explore  and  develop  our  technology  with  manned 
and  unmanned  missions.   The  ultimate  application 
of  the  ocean  has  got  to  be  food.   I  think  we  will 
be  slow  to  realize  this  point  because  It  will  be 
the  rich  and  well  fed  Nations  that  will  begin  the 
exploration.   However,  world  population  and 
nutrition  problems  dictate  that  the  ocean  must 
eventually  be  used  as  "farmland".   I  believe  that 
we  should  bear  this  application  is  mind  as  we 
proceed  with  the  Initial  exploration  and 
technological  development, 

Soclal-Teohnloal :   This  is  an  area  that  must  grow  due  to 

the  pressures  of  population  and  the 
problems  of  huge  cities.  Among  Its 
specific  problems  are  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  urban  and  Interurban 
transportation,  conservation, 
urban  housing  and  recreation,  etc. 
Many  problems  are  engineering  ones  inthis 
area,  though  few  are  Isolated  from 
very  difficult  social,  economic,  and 
political  considerations. 


Industry:   I  don't  think  industry  is  going  to  grow, 

except  in  proportion  to  population,  as  much 
as  it  is  going  to  change.   The  instruments  of 
the  change  are  the  computer  and  such  new  concepts 
as  systems  design,  optimization,  probability,  etc. 
New  materials  and  uses  are  significant  instruments 
of  change,  also.   We  in  engineering  education 
are  going  to  have  to  be  simultaneously  bold  and 
careful  if  we  are  going  to  serve  our  students 
well  in  this  era  of  change  in  industry.   It 
appears  quite  certain  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  growing  emphasis  in  engineering  education  on 
the  needs  of  industry,  but  we  will  have  to  be 
Escraf  HixEHaHiStoHisfcxtiaxsEnsxtiiEXiaMxnEEdisxaHi 
tonidxeinaiigiixHiafexfcH  bold  enough  to  serve  the 

HEMXHEEiiSXSCKCiXKSCTJitHiXEJIHHghXKiatxtaxiCISEX 

new  needs  with  new  subject  matter  and  careful 
enough  not  to  lose  our  traditional  emphasis  on 
solid  content,  well  taught ..xfith  an  engineering 
philosophy. 

Military:   The  nuclear  stalemate  should  not  result  in 

much  growth  or  decline  of  engineering  attention. 
Vietnam  may  well  continue  for  some  time  to 
change  the  emphasis  of  engineering  activity 
for  the  military,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  growth 
situation  for  engineering  even  if  the  war 
continues  for  some  time. 

In  summary,  I  see  aerospace  steady,  ocean  engineering  and 
social-technical  applications  growing,  industry  changing,  and  the 
military  adjusting  to  Vietnam  but  not  growing  as  an  engineering 
mission.  As  I  noted  earlier,  it  is  an  exciting  time  for  engineers. 

It  is  also  useful  to  look  at  the  future  in  terms  of  subject 
matter  disciplines.   I  am  restricting  my  coverage  to  those  disciplines 
which  are  within  or  partially  within  Mechanical  Engineering.  These 
may  be  broken  down  as  follows: 


Pluid-aero-gas  dynamics 
Thermodynamics  (Properties, 
Heat  Transfer 

Materials  (Metals,  Inorgani 
Dynamics  (Particles,  rigid 
Solid  Mechanics  (Elasticity 

materials, 
Design  (Machine  design,  sys 
Applied  Mathematics  (Operat 

analys 
vector 


energy  conversion,  propulsion) 

c  materials,  processing) 
bodies,  lumped  vibrations) 
plasticity,  strength  of 

continuous  vibrations) 
tems  design) 

ional  methods,  Numerical 
is,  probability  and  statistics, 

and  tensor  analysis) 


A  matrix  of  these  disciplines  and  the  missions  outlined  above, 
withX's  to  indicate  the  expected  degree  of  importance  of  the 
discipline  to  the  mission  in  the  near  future  looks  like  this: 

Aerospace  Ocean  Soc-Tech  Industry  Military 


Fluids 

XXX 

XXX 

X 

XX 

XX 

Thermo 

XXX 

XXX 

0 
X  ' 

XX 

XX 

Heat 

XXX 

X 

- 

XX 

X 

Materials 

XXX 

XXX 

X 

XXX 

XX 

Solid  Mech 

XXX 

XXX 

- 

XX 

X 

Macine  Design 

X 

XX 

X 

XXX 

XX 

Systems 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Math 

XXX 

XXX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Dynamics 

XXX 

XX 

_ 

XX 

XX 

Though  one  can  argue  with  the  number  of  X's  in  specific  places,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  Mechanical  Engineering  is  important  in 
aero':pace,  ocean  engineering,  and  in  industry  for  the  future, 
perhaps  even  in  that  order.   The  importance  of  systems  design,  materials, 
and  mathematics  is  also  apparent,   I  believe  these  things  are  Important 
not  onlyto  our  research  planning  but  also  to  our  curriculum  designing. 

In  summary,  most  of  the  subject  matter  disciplines  that  make  up 
Mechanical  Engineering  can  expect  growth  and  change  in  conjunction 
with  the  missions  in  which  they  participate.   New  areas  of  mathematics 
and  systems  should  enter  and  grow  also  in  conjunction  with  the. . 
missions  which  are  anticipated. 


Departmental  Program  Objectives 

The  Importance  of  enrollment  estimates,  both  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  should  be  noted  for  the  intimate  way  they  effect 
planning  of  new  programs.   New  programs  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
enrollment  if  they  are  appropriately  conceived,  but  the  new  program 
cannot  be  initiated  until  there  is  sufficient  size  in  the  existing 
situation  to.  make  the  start.   At  a  University,  we  are  not  able  to 
have  much  effect  on  undergraduates  enrollment  in  a  five  year  period 
because  we  have  four  years  of  students  always  in  the  p^  pipeline. 
We  can  do  more  at  the  graduate  levels,  but  much  depends  upon  external 
conditions,  such  as  levels  of  State  support  and  the  availability 
of  research  funds  in  Washington,   Therefore  the  programs  listed 
"below  are  not  geared  to  a  timetable  but  are  listed  as  objectives 
to  ba  oarrlea  out  as  oiraumstanoes  permit. 


I 


1,  A  well  established  PhD  program  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
including  research  support  for  graduate  faculty  and  a 
satisfactory  number  and  quality  of  students.   Program 
should  make  avail^le  research  opportunities  for  students 

:"  ,   in  fluid-aero-gas  dynamics,  in  heat  transfer,  in  energy 
conversion  and  propulsion,  in  materials  and  materials 
processing,  and  in  some  areas  of  mechanics  and  dynamics. 
The  program  should  also  include  graduate  level  courses  in 
design  of  mechanical  engineering  systems. 

2,  A  revised  undergraduate  program  in  both  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering,   This  should  have  reduced  number  of 
credit-hours  and  a  reduced  number  of  courses  per  semester. 
The  value  of  far  reaching  interdisciplinary  course  sequences 
at  the  undergraduate  is  doubtful.   As  a  Department  we  should 
have  considerably  more  influence  on  and  participation  in 
the  mechanics  work,  though  we  are  more  interested  in  the 
dynamics  protion  of  this  than  in  the  stales  and  solid  ' 
mechanics.   We  expect  to  consolidate  our  laboratory  courses 
into  a  single  three  or  four  credit  course,  though  other 
courses  would  continue  to  have  demonstration  laboratories 
associated  with  them.   The  flexibility  of  electives  in  the 
senior  year  is  considered  important  so  that  students  can 
better  prepare  for  graduate  school  or  work  and  for  aerospace, 
ocean,  social-technical,  or  industry.   The  new  program 
should  contain  key  courses  in  mechanical  and  aerospace  systems 
design  and  new  attention  to  mathematics,  especially 
numerical  analysis  and  probability. 

3,  A  PhD  program  in  Aerospace  Engineering. 

^,   An  undergraduate  degree  program  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials 
Processing  and  a  PhD  program  in  the  same  area.   This  will 
begin  with  a  materials  option  within  the  Department  in 
connection  with  our  curriculum  revision.   It  is  our  hope 
that  this  option  will  thrive  and  grow  to  achieve  program 
and  degree  status  on  its  own  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
polyiner  work.   There  are  serious  questions  about  vjhether 
the  areas  of  organic  and  inorganic  materials  are  sufficiently 
compatible  for  merger,  but  these  are  best  worked  out  by  the 
subject  matter  experts.   I  feel  strongly,  however,  that 
metallurgy,  inorganic  materials,  and  materials  processing 

'is  far  too  important  and  much  too.  general  a  discipline  not 
to  have  significant  identity  within  the  school.   My  objective 

.is  to  build  it  and  give  it  as  much  autonomy  as  circumstances  will 
allow.   I  think  the  School  should  eventually  have  a  Department 
of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  which  has  Metallurgy 
and  inorganic  materials  as  ane  of  its  strong  points, 

5.  A  program  of  bio-engineering  where  the  engineering  disciplines 
are  heat  tranfer  and  fluid  mechanics.   There  are  analogous 
groups  in  bio-mechanics  at  Wayne  State  and  bio-electronics 
at  Iowa.   No  group  has  yet  collected  in  what  might  be 
called  bio-thermal  engineering,  though  there  are  several 
isolated  workers. 


A  description  of  Departmental  objectives  in  terms  of  programs 
is  incomplete  without  also  a  discussion  of  the  future  in  terms  of  the 
disciplines.   In  view  of  our  existing  strengths,  I  think  we  should 
plan  an  expansion  and  emphasis  of  the  fluid-aero-gas  dynamics 
area.   We  should  also  plan  expansion  as  noted  above  in  materials. 
Next  I  think  we  should  expand  our  work  in  energy  conversion  and 
propulsion.   Our  work  in  dynamics  and  mechanics  needs  to  increased 
to  the  point  where  we  have  adequate  coverage  and  representation  in 
the  area,  though  emphasis  in  the  sense  that  fluids  and  thermodynamics 
is  to  be  emphasized  is  not  implied.   In  design,  we  must  develop  and 
emphasize  systems  design,  including  control-  of  mechanical  engineering 
systems,  optimization,  decision  theory,  etc.   We  should  have  solid 
heat  transfer  coverage  but  I  do  not  think  this  area  is  fruitful  for 
emphasis  per  se.   There  is  much  heat  transfer  work  in  fluids,  in 
energy  conversion,  and  in  the  proposed  bio-thermal  area  and  I  think 
we  should  stress  it  in  these  contexts  rather  than  try  to  build  a 
large  heat  transfer  group.   We  want  to  keep  our  machine  design 
coverage,  especially  at  the  undergraduate  level.   It  is  an  extremely 
important  activity  that  should  be  available  in  qual^y  for  those 
students  who  want  it,  and  I  expect  this  to  continue  to  be  a 
significant  number.  In  the  laboratory  I  think  we  should  emphasize 
modern  Instrumentation,  the  fundamentals  of  measuremnts  and 
maasHESstHfcxsystiEHS  measuren^t  systems  and  the  theory  of  experimentation, 
the  latter  via  real  measurement  projects.  We  have  existing  strengtJi 
in  this  area  on  which  to  build,  also. 

A  special  word  should  be  said  about  the  systems  area.   We 
have  plans  for  courses  at  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level  in 
mechanical  and  aerospace  systems  design.  Especially  at  the  graduate 
level,  I  think  there  may  be  opportunities  here  for  interdisciplinary 
work.   The  problems  should  not  be  underestimated,  however.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  systems  and  several  different  approaches  to 
the  area.  We  would  be  very  willing  to  work  with  others  to  see  what 
common  Interests  result.   It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  best  begun  on 
the  graduate  level. 

In  ocean  engineering,  we  are  interested  in  participating 
where  our  subject  matter  areas  are  involved. 


Departmental  Organization 

My  plans  for  organization  of  the  Department  during  the 
coming  period  of  growth,  development,  and  change  are  still  in  the 
formative  stage.   Some  reasonably  certain  conclusions  have  been 
reached,  however,  on  the  general  approach  that  we  should  follow. 

First,  in  addition  to  more  and  better  secretarial  assistance, 
I  think  that  the  Department  Is  large  enough  for  an  Administrative 
Assistant  part  time.   This  will  also  allow  me  more  time  for  a  small 
teaching  and  research  contribution  to  the  Department. 

Second,  I  think  we  need  to  assign' responsibility  to  Individual 
faculty  members  for  development  of  certain  laboratory  areas.   Their 
work  in  this  regard  would  be  coordinated  by  a  Director  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories.   V/e  might  form  area  committees, 
with  the  Chairmen  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  area 
laboratory  In  terms  of  providing  equipment  for  research  and 
instruction,  allocating  space,  scheduling  specialized  equipment, 
and  providing  advice  and  assistance  as  appropriate  to  researchers. 
Any  area  committee  could  agree  to  function  as  a  group  of  individuals 
on  quite  separate  projects  or  they  might  agree  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  a  common  special  sub-area.   The  areas  in  which  I  think 
we  might  have  such  committees  and  laboratories  are  fluid  mechanics, 
(perhaps  sub-divided  into  supersonic  and  sub-sonic),  heat  transfer, 
thermodjmamics  (perhaps  divided  also  into  propulsion  and  energy 
conversion),  materials, (sub-divided. into  metallurgy,  materials 
testing,  and  materials  processing),  dsmamics,  and  systems.  (The 
last  two  may  be  combined,  )  There  would  also,  of  co\irse,  be  an 
instrumentation  amd  measurements  laboratory. 

For  organization  of  Departmental  activities  other  than  laboratories, 
I  think  we  will  want  the  following: 

Graduate  Committee:  to  administer  graduate  program;  and 

recruit  graduate  students. 
Undergraduate  Committee:  to  continually  study  and  update 

the  undergraduate  program,  to 
counsel  undergraduates,  and  to 
administer  program.  Where  we  have 
several  programs,  such  as  ME, 
Aerospace,  Materials,  and 
Coop,  sub-committees  would  be 
formed. 
Publicity  Committee:  to  provide  literature  on  Departmental 

programs  and  to  improve  our  relations 
with  the  public  and  with  industry. 
Personnel  Committee:  to  advise  the  Head  on  new  appointments, 

pay,  and  promotion. 

Except  for  special  short  term  ad  hoc  committees,  I  doubt  that  more 
committees  are  needed.  We  would  expect  to  provide  representation 
to  School  committees  as  appropriate,  (The  library  is  an  example.) 

I  would  expect  that  faculty  representP.tlon  on  the  above 
committees  would  be  more  or  less  on  a  rotational  basis (more 
on  Undergraduate  Committee  and  less  on  Personnel  Committee)  and 


that  appointments  would  be  made  by  the  Head. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  we  might  become  compartmentalized, 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  laboratory  organization.  I 
also  don't  want  to  become  over-committeeized.  The  thing  that  I  am 
trying  to  optimize  is  faculty  time  and  energy  spent  on  teaching  and 
research.  We  also  must  avoid  the  rigidity  that  vfould  come  if,  for 
example,  laboratory  area  committee  Chairmen  came  to  think  of  their 
labs  or  subject  matter  area  as  being  "owned"  by  them.  Appointments 
would  likely  be  for  specified  periods  to  aid  in  this  problem. 

It  is  my  hope  to  formulate  the  above  tentative  plans  more  fully 
in  the  next  several  months  so  that  the  proposed  new  organization  can 
be  announced  this  May  and  begin  next  September  at  the  latest. 


Conclusion 

Engineering  activity  based  upon  Mechaical  Engineering  disciplines 
will  likely  grow  and  become  more  meaningful  in  the  future.   With 
missions  in  space,  in  the  ocean,  in  the  social-technical  area,  and  in 
a  changing  industry  situation,  the  disciplines  of  fluid  mechanics, 
heat  transfer,  thermodynamics,  materials  and  materials  processing,  laboratory 
iynamics,  solid  mechanics,  machine  design,  systems  design,  and  applied 
nathematlcs  should  have  at  least  adeaui=>tf»  coTTi-nph(=»rir'o  in  the  Department . 
tie   would  expect  our  metallurgy  and  materials  work  to  grow  and  perhaps 
spin  off  on  its  own  or  in  conjunction  with  others.   VJe  expect  to  try 
to  emphasize  fluid  mechanics  as  a  discipline,  with  heat  transfer  as 
an  important  corollary  in  certain  areas,  and  vrith  thermodynamics 
(conceived  as  propulsion  and  energy  conversion)  also  in  line  for 
additional  emphasis.  VJe  think  that  systems  design  is  extremely 
important  to  Mechanical  Engineering  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
ievelop  this  with  graduate  and  undergraduate  coursework  as  soon  as 
possible.  This,  we  expect,  may  parallel  plans  in  other  Departments, 
In  addition  to  consolidating  and  strenghtening  our  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  we  propose  new  PhD 
iegree  work  in  Aerospace  and  more  specific  identification  for  the 
expanding (hopefully)  group  in  metallurgy  and  materials.  A  bio-thermal 
program  is  also-' proposed.   We  also  plan  more  formal  organization  of 
our  laboratories  along  subject  matter  lines  within  the  Department. 
In  this  connection^ ^±£s^  though  some  duplication  is  probably 
inevitable,  it  may  be  possible  for  some  laboratories  to  be  developed 
2ither  at  the  School  level  or  by  inter-Departmental  committees  and  we 
stand  ready  to  try  to  cooperate  wherever  this  seems  appropriate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


cc:  Engineering  Deans 

Engineering  Department  Heads 
Mechanical  Engineering  Faculty 


^'.  S  I  vi  O  R  A  N  J  U  M 


Dean  _K.  G.  Picha 

Department  Development  Plan 


In  answer  to  your  merriO  of  August  29 ^  1955  and  your  later  comments ,  the 
following  is'-'^ten  year  overall  department  development  program  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineering.  It  is  in  general  terms  and  is  based  on 
comiments  from  our  faculty  and  my  own  views  on  the  matter.  There  are  three 
parts.  Brief  Hictorys  Present  Status  (A  critical  examination)  and  Projections. 

PART  I   BRIEF  HISTORY 

The  goals  stated  by  the  administration  for  the  Industrial  Engineering 
Program  when  it  was  established  in  the  Spring  of  1955  were: 

1.  Recruit  additional  faculty. 

2.  Develop  a  Ph.D.  Program. 

0.  Qd'C'L'. ,',   cepcr'crr.enml  status. 

These  fls  were  completed  in  the  fall  of  1966  with  approval  of  department 
status  and  'cne  Ph.D.  program.  Four  faculty  members  .have  beeTi   added  and  graduate 
student  enrollment  has  doubled.  However,  we  are  presently  in  a  period  of  leveling 
out  or  regrouping  after  fairly  rapid  development. 

PART  II  PRESENT  STATUS  -  A  critical  .Examination 

1.  Faculty:  Five  of  the  six  faculty  members  in  Industrial  Engineering 
hold  Ph.I.'s  and  are  all  well  qualified  in  their  respective  areas  of  interest. 
The  facul'cy  members  have  been  described  as  young  and  dynamic.  However,  even 
though  all  are  engaged  in  research,  only  two  of  them  have  outside  supported 
grants  awarded  directly  to  them.  The  major  interests  of  the  faculty  are 
essentially  in  the  areas  of  operations  research,  and  manufacturing  and  production. 

More  faculty  members  are  needed  to  develop  new  areas  and  to  strengthen 
existing  ones. 

2.  Summer  Program:  The  first  industrial  engineering  summer  school  courses 
were  offered  in  the  summer  of  1965.  These  courses  were  well  accepted  and  the 
number  of  presently  scheduled  I.E.  summer  courses  for  1967  is  approximately  twice 
that  i?  1966,  Only  one  course  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  lack  of  enrollment 
in  -15.  V!e  are  e^-entially  offering  sufficient  courses  to  permit  full  time 
g;\..-._ate  student  attendance  during  the  summer  sessions. 

A;!::it'''"-1  faculty  research  support  is  needed  for  the  summer  and  arrange- 
rr.i.v:-.  /.v.-  .e  .    for  advising  graduate  students  on  their  thesis  activities  if 
t/^ey  are  not  related  directly  to  the  research  activity  of  the  faculty  member. 
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3.  Students:  We  presently  have  54  undergraduate  students  and  23  graduate 
Scudants.  This  represents  a  doubling  of  the  graduate  student  enrollment  of  the 
1965-1965  academic  year.  More  graduate  students  are  expected  to  enter  this 
spring.  Undergraduate  enror;r,ient  has  been  only  gradually  increasing.  The  most 
recent  group  of  freshmen  indicating  thier  major  programj  howeverj  v/as  up  approxi- 
mately 33%  over  previous  years. 

The  present  junior  and  sophomore  I.E.  classes  have  grade  point  averages 
higher  than  most  industrial  engineering  students  in  the  past  and  there  have  been 
several  inquiries  by  students  with  high  cumulative  averages.  This  is  significant 
in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  students  entering  the  program. 

Additional  financial  support  is' needed  for  graduate  students.  The  present 
group  is  supported  by  only  two  graduate  assistantships  and  some  funds  from  research 
grants. 

4.  Curriculum:  The  undergraduate  curriculum  can  be  ranked  as  good  to  very 
good  and  has  excellent  acceptance  in  industry.  The  Kodak  Corporation  comes  back 
each  year  and  hires' 3  or  4  of  our  graduates.  We  have  had  many  favorable  com.ments 
from  industry  about  our  undergraduate  students  and  their  preparation. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  was  approved  by  ECPD  but  it  was  recommended 
that  the  undergraduate  curriculum  be  carefully  reviewed  and  changed  where 
appropriate.  This  review  is  currency   under  way. 

The  graduate  program  1s  very  good  to  excellent  but  lacks  depth  in  terms 
of  faculty  and  the  experience  gained  from  offering  courses  over  a  longer  period 
of  time.  Most  graduate  courses  of  the  700  level  are  being  offered  for  the  first 
time  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ironing  out  or  smoothing  out  of  the  curriculum 
is  necessary.  ^.__^_, 

5.  Research:  There  are  only  two  outside  supported  research  studies  under 
way  in  the  department.  Two  of  the  faculty  members  are  however  associated  with 
an  outside  research  study  and  in  fact  are  co-principal  investigators.  However, 
the  funds  are  handled  through  another  organizations  and  as  such  the  grant  was 
not  awarded  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

5.  Laboratories:  Present  laboratory  facilities  are  minimal  but  are  good 
in  the  traditional  industrial  engineering  areas.  A  few  special  graduate  study 
projects  h^ve  been  developed  in  these  laboratories  and  additional  ones  are  planned. 

7.  Operational  facilities:  The  present  office  arrangement  has  caused 
considerable  clfficulty  in  maintaining  smooth  operations  for  both  the  department 
head  and  the  department  itself.  It  is  expected  that  this  situation  will  be 
rectified  shortly  and  a  more  affective  operation  can  be  maintained. 
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PA^T  III  project: :.:3 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  enrollment  in  engineering  will  at  least  double 
in  the  next  ten  years.  However,  in  addition  to  this  normal  amount  of  growth  if 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  to 
become  a  significant  department  nationally  it  must  also  catch  up  with  the  currently 
leading  departments.  Present  first  rate  departments  have  approximately  15  to  20 
faculty  members  on  their  staff.  The  comments  provided  below  take  into  consideration 
both  the  10  year  doubling  factor  and  the  present  size  of  the  first  rate  departments. 

The  following  table  provides  an  estimate  of  the  desired  growth  for  the 
department: 


FY  57- 

FY68 

FY59 

FY70 

FY71 

FY76 

Undergraduate  Students 

54 

70 

95 

115 

130 

250 

Graduate  Students 

24 

28 

44 

60 

58 

94 

Facul ty 

6 

7 

11 

15 

17 

26 

The  above  figures  for  faculty  include  4  faculty  positions  under  a  proposed  NSF 

grant.  It  is  possible  that  additional  positions  may  be  obtained  from  training 

grants,  however  these  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  A  4  to  1  graduate 

student-faculty  ratio  and  a  10  to  1  undergraduate  student-faculty  ratio  has  been 

used  to  project  the  approximate  number  of  students. 

■< 

AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

The  following  are  the  major  areas  in  which  the  department  wishes  to  specialize: 

1.  Operations  Research..., 

2.  Information  Handling  and  Data  Processing  Systems. 

3.  Human  Factors. 

4.  Manufacturing  and  Production  Systems. 

5.  Systems  Engineering  and  Analysis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these  major  areas  are  rather  extensive  and 
many  minor  areas  or  sub-programs  could  exist.  For  example^  under  Manufacturing  . 
and  Production  Systems'  an  extensive  safety  program  could  be  developed  as  well  as 
in  other  areas  such  as  maintenance,  engineering,  and  production  engineering.  The 
systems  engineering  area  would  probably  entail  many  interdisciplinary  courses  and 
the  program  would  utilize  faculty  members  from  other  c  artments.  It  is  felt 
that  systems  engineering  is  more  appropriate  for  administration  in  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering  than  in  other  departments  although  it  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  industrial  engineering  as  such. 

Another  minor  area  might  be  in  the  area  of  hospital  systems  and  research. 
This  would  indicate  a  rather  extensive  program  for  training  industrial  engineers 
in  the  application  of  industrial  engineering  to  hospital  systems.  Other  minor 
areo.s  such  as  water  resources  systems  analysis  ard  solid  waste  systems  analysis 
could  also  be  dcvelo".; 
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It  will  be  necessary,  however,  tO' maintain  a  balance  between  the  applied 
aspects  and  the  theoreticl  aspects  of  Industrial  Engineering.  We  must  be  able 
•CO  train  our  graduates  for  entry  into  industry  and  also  the  academic  world, 
Even  our  Ph.D. graduates  must  be  peraitted  sufficient  flexibility  in  their 
programs  to  pursue  either  academic  goals  or  corporate  planning  positions  in  the 
operations  research  area  within  a  large  company.  In  the  applied  area  it  is  also 


necessary  for  the  department  to  be  capable  oi 
at  the  operating  level  within  industry. 


providing  graduates  who  can  work 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  next  five  of  six  years  will  be  very   critical  in  terms  of 
the  growth  necessary  for  the  evantiial  development  of  the  department.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  take  rather  large  steps  initially  and  to  then  level  out  and 
carefully  develop  the  overall  department  structure.  This  leveling  out  and 
careful  development  would  probably  occur  during  the  period  FY72  through  FY76. 
The  eventual  department  size  would  probably  not  be  larger  than  30  faculty  members 


and  if  this  size 
organizational  ev 


is  reached  would  hi 
.  ictiveness. 


broken  down  into  smaller  groups  for  better 


The  major  problem  areas  at  the  moment  are  the  recruiting  of  additional  faculty ^ 
graduate  students,  and  the  development  of  new  areas  within  the  program.  The  number 
of  graduate  students  is  a  function  of  financial  support  which  in  turn  is  somewhat 
of  a  function  of  the  faculty  and  their  research  support.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
entire  picture  represents  somewhat  of  a  redundant  situation  in  that  faculty  mambers 
require  good  graduate  students  and  good  graduate  students  will  not  enter  a  program 
without  good  faculty.  Howeverj  we  will  place  our  primary  emphasis  on  efforts  to 
recruit  good  faculty  members. 


Richard  W.  Trueswell,  Head 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
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PREFACE 


This  report  is  intended  to  provide  an  overview 
of  all  important  aspects  of  this  College.   For  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  all  Tables  containing 
statistical  information  are  collected  together  in 
an  Appendix  which  follows  the  body  of  this  report. 
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BUDGET  ALLOCATIONS 


Account 


03 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


1 


FY  1965 

88,100 

17,775 

1  ,000 

20,955 

131  ,725 

8,500 

143,825' 

8,000 


FY  1966 

$   115,462 

23,775 

1  ,000 

20,800 

186,425 

13,000 

205,083 

9,750 


FY  1967 

$   162,262 

34,410 

4,100 

38,200 

200,600 

13,950 

248,200 

15,000 


TOTALS 


$   449,880^ 


$   575,295 


$   716,722 


Salaries  (01,  02) 
(03) 


$4,103,957 
89,000 


$5,424,364 
139,641 


$6,375,512 
81  ,138 


Grand  Totals 


$4,642,837 


$6,139,300 


$7,173,372 


Li  brary 


$   206,500 


4 


See  footnote  (5) 


Footnotes 

(1)  Does  not  include  faculty  salaries  paid  from  Account  03. 

(2)  Does  not  include  allocations  for  telephone  charges. 

(3)  Does  not  include  $116,725  specially  allocated  from  Federal  funds 

(4)  Includes  $145,000  in  Bankhead-Jones  money. 

(5)  No  allocations  made  to  the  College  or  to  individual  departments. 
Instead  the  Library  honored  virtually  all  requests  for  books. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CHARTS 


A.   DEPARTMENTS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  BY  (UNOFFICIAL)  DIVISIONS 


Dean's  Office 


Fine  and 
Performing  Arts 

Art 

Music 

Speech 


Humanities 

English 
Germanic  Langs. 

&  Literature 
History 
Phil osophy 
Romance  Langs. 
Slavic  Langs.  & 

Literature 


Social  Sciences   Biological  Sciences 


Economics 
Government ' 
Psychol ogy 
Sociol ogy- 
Anthropology 


Botany 

Microbiol ogy 
Zoology 


Physical  Sciences 

Biochemistry 

Chemistry 

Geology  (Geography) 

Physics  &  Astronomy^ 


Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Mathematics 
Statistics-^ 

Interdepartmental  Units 

Asian  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 


Footnotes 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Government  Research  is  a  part  of  the  Government 
Department. 

(2)  The  Astronomy  program  has  a  Chairman  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Four-College  Department. 

(3)  Statistics  operates  as  a  separate  unit  without  departmental 
status . 


B.   DEGREES,  MAJORS  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 


Majors  for  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree 

Anthropol ogy 

Art 

Astronomy' 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Classics  ^ 

Economics 

Engl ish 

French 

Geo! ogy 

Government 

History 

Journalistic  Studies 

Mathematics 

Microbiol ogy 

Music 

Phil osophy 

Physics 

Pre-dental  Studies 

Pre-medical  Studies 

Pre-veteri nary  Studies 

Psychol ogy 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Zoology 


Majors  for  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree 

Astronomy^ 

Biochemistry^ 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Pre-dental  Studies 

Pre-medical  Studies 

Pre-veteri nary  Studies 

Psychology 

Zoology 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts' 
Art 


Bachelor  of  Music^ 
Music 


Programs  without  Major 

Asian  Studies 

Chinese 

Comparative  Literature 

Danish 

Geography 

Italian 

Japanese 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Statistics 


Majors  for  Master  of  Art 
or  Master  of  Science 


Anthrop 

Astrono 

B  i  0  c  h  em 

Botany 

Chemist 

Economi 

Engl ish 

French 

Geol ogy 

German 

Governm 

History 

Mathema 

Microbi 

P  h  i  1  0  s  0 

Physics 

Psychol 

Russian 

Sociol 0 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statist 

Zoology 


ology 
my 
is  try 


ry 
cs 


ent 

tics 

ology 

phy 

ogy 

gy 
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B.   DEGREES,  MAJORS  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY  (continued) 


Majors  for  Master 
of  Fine  Arts 


Art 

Engl i  sh 
Speech 


Majors  for  Doctor 
of  Philosophy 

Astronomy^ 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Engl ish 

French 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Hi  story 

Mathematics 

Microbiol ogy 

Phil osophy 

Physics 

Psychol ogy 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology 


Footnotes 

(1)  Four-College  undergraduate  degree  program. 

(2)  Effective  September  of  1967. 
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PERSONNEL 


PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


Table  1  presents  data  on 
positions  by  rank,  which  were  _ 
of  each  of  the  past  three  years 
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am  gratified  to  note  the  increase  (from  3  to  7)  in  the 
number  of  staff  assistants.   However,  with  expanding  depart- 
ments and  the  considerable  effort  expended  by  the  department 
heads  in  the  recruitment  of  a  distinguished  faculty  this  in- 
crease still  represents  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  number  of  Teaching  Assistantships  for  September,  1966 
was  only  twelve  more  than  for  the  preceeding  year  (353  vs.  341); 
the  increment  for  1965  had  been  53  (341  vs.  288).   The  increase 
of  $200  in  the  average  stipend  was  essential,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  sciences,  if  we  were  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  quality  graduate  schools,  but  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
the  allocation  of  additional  funds  for  increased  numbers  of 
these  "junior  instructors".   I  refer  to  them  as  "junior  in- 
structors" because,  indeed,  many  of  them  would  hold  appointments 
at  the  rank  of  instructor  at  other,  smaller  colleges  were  they 
not  teaching  assistants  here. 

The  number  of  postdoctoral  research  associates  (29),  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  two  years  ago  (13),  and  Physics  has 
joined  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Sociology-Anthropology, 
and  Zoology  in  sponsoring  these  individuals.   The  greatest 
increase  occurred  in  Zoology  (Table  1). 


Table  2  presents  a  breakdown  of  the  faculty  positions 
which  were  filled  each  of  the  past  three  years  by  division, 
department,  and  rank. 

As  indicated  above,  the  number  of  filled  faculty  positions 

has  increased  44%  over  the  1964  figure.   This  table  reveals  that 

each  division  and  department  has  participated  almost  equally  in 
this  growth  with  two  notable  exceptions. 

The  increment  of  22  1/2  positions  in  the  Fine  Arts  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  60%.   Each  of  the  three  departments  in 
this  division  grew  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  College  as  a 
whole  (Art  64%,  Music  75%,  and  Speech  52%).   Growth  in  this 
area  is  particularly  gratifying;  no  liberal  arts  college  or 
university  can  be  considered  distinguished  prior  to  its 
development  of  a  broad  program  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  social  sciences  have  grown  significantly,  but  the 
increment  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  24  additional,  filled  positions  since  1964  represents  an 
increase  of  39%. 


Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  growth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics-Astronomy.   As  two  separate  departments  in 
1964  they  had  a  faculty  of  16;  in  1966  the  number  had  nearly 
doubled,  reaching  a  total  of  31.   Particularly  successful  re- 
cruiting by  this  department  during  the  present  year  insures 
its  continued  growth  both  in  size  and  stature. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  combination  of  success- 
ful recruiting  at  the  higher  ranks  and  promotions  to  the  rank 
of  associate  professor  have  increased  the  number  of  departments 
in  which  the  number  of  positions  in  the  top  two  ranks  equals  or 
slightly  exceeds  the  University  pattern  of  45%  at  these  ranks. 
The  departments  are:   Biochemistry  (80%),  Botany  (52%),  Geology- 
Geography  (54%),  Government,  including  the  Bureau  of  Government 
Research  (50%),  Philosophy  (50%),  Physics  (47%),  Romance  Languages 
(45%),  and  Zoology  (50%).   On  the  other  hand,  instructors  and 
lecturers  constitute  approximately  40%  of  the  staff  in  five 
departments,  namely:   Art  (39%),  Economics  (41%),  German  (40%), 
Slavic  Languages  (50%),  and  Speech  (39%).   Clearly  there  is  a 
continuing  necessity  for  intensive  recruiting  at  the  higher 
ranks. 


Table  3  summarizes  professional  personnel  actions  taken 
during  the  past  three  years.   During  the  present  year,  as  in 
1964-65,  approximately  six  percent  of  the  faculty  were  promoted, 
eight  percent  resigned,  or  otherwise  terminated  their  appoint- 
ment, and  70%  were  granted  merit  increases. 

The  number  of  sabbatical  leaves  granted  for  the  next 
academic  year  is  reduced  to  14  from  21  and  27,  respectively, 
in  the  two  preceding  years.   The  small  number  is  largely  a 
consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  University  and  the 
relatively  small  percent  of  the  faculty  who  are  eligible  for 
such  leaves.   It  is  probably  also  indicative,  however,  of  the 
need  to  review  present  policy,  particularly  as  regards  stipends 
during  the  sabbatical  leaves.   It  may  seem  hardly  worthwhile  to 
relocate  one's  center  of  study  for  a  single  semester,  yet  half 
salary  during  an  entire  academic  year  may  be  economically  im- 
possible.  This  problem,  which  is  not  unique  to  this  University, 
is  most  acute  for  the  non-science  faculty,  who  in  general  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  outside  financial  support  for  a  sabbatical 
year. 

B.   ASSOCIATE  AND  ASSISTANT  DEANS 

The  delegation  of  various  responsibilities  of  the  Dean's 
Office  which  are  not  directly  concerned  with  faculty  recruit- 
ment and  development  was  continued,  and  the  division  of  respon- 
sibilities is  detailed  in  the  following  pages. 

Associate  Dean  Wagner  and  Assistant  Dean  Rollason  served 
full  time  in  the  Dean's  Office.   Assistant  Deans  Leonta  Horrigan 
(English),  Jay  Savereid  (Speech),  and  Gerald  McFarland  (History), 
served  the  Dean's  Office  on  a  "half-time"  basis  and  have  the 
classes  of  '67,  '68  and  '70,  respectively,  as  the  primary  focus 
of  their  attention.   Dean  Rollason  served  the  class  of  '69  in 
addition  to  his  other  responsibilities. 


Dean  Horrigan  completed  three  years  of 
the  graduation  of  the  class  of  '67,  and  her 
ance  of  these  duties  is  gratefully  noted. 


service  in  June  with 
conscientious  perform- 


Assistant  Dean  Rollason,  with  experience,  has  been  even 

more  helpful  with  the  budgetary  and  accounting  aspects  of  the 

College's  affairs,  especially  in  the  screening  of  grant  proposals 
and  of  non-professional  appointments. 

Associate  Dean  Wagner  has  continued  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  continuing  problems  of  fitting  twenty-three  growing  depart- 
ments into  more  slowly  increasing  space,  along  with  keeping  track 
of  curricular  developments  and  various  other  aspects  of  student 
affairs. 
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DUTIES  OF  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  ROBERT  W.  WAGNER  (1966-67) 


I.   Buildings  and  Space 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Plans  for  new  buildings:  Chairman  of  Building  Committees 
for  Bartlett  East;  Addition  to  Machmer  Hall;  Bartlett 
West;  Fine  Arts;  Morrill,  Section  V. 

Renovation  of  old  buildings. 

Assignment  of  space  to  departments. 

Forecasts  of  space  needs. 

Supervision  of  Project  Maintenance  and  work  requests. 

Liaison  with  Provost's  Planning  Officer. 


II.   Curriculum 

(a)  Chairman  of  College  Curriculum  Committee. 

(b)  New  courses  and  programs. 

(c)  Scheduling  problems,  including  4-college  courses 

(d)  Catalogue  copy. 

(e)  Course  enrollment  summaries. 

(f)  Grading  practices. 


Ill 


Academic  Affairs  of  Students 

(a)  Evaluation  of  transcripts  of  transfer  students  and 
returning  students. 

(b)  Adviser  to  unclassified  students. 

(c)  Liaison  with  Assistant  Deans. 

(d)  Coordination  of  Chief  Advisers  in  all  departments. 

(e)  Student  Faculty  Nights. 

(f)  Grade  changes. 

(g)  Recommendations  for  students  who  have  graduated 
or  left  college. 

(h)   Summer  programs  for  incoming  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  freshmen. 


IV. Miscellaneous 

(a)  Administrative  supervision  of  teachers  not  assigned  to 
departments,  e.g.  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

(b)  Arrangements  for  meetings  of  College  Faculty  and  of 
College  Executive  Committee. 

(c)  Recorder  for  College  Executive  Committee. 

(d)  Assist  Dean  with  committee  appointments,  correspondence, 

(e)  Represent  Dean  at  various  meetings. 

(f)  Act  for  Dean  when  Dean  is  off  campus. 


DUTIES  OF  ASSISTANT  DEAN  H.  DUNCAN  ROLLASON  (1966-67) 


n 


Academic  Affairs  of  Students 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Academic  Dean  for  the  Class  of  1969 

Academic  Dean  for  students  in  all  classes,  except 

those  seniors  who  did  not  graduate  in  June,  during 
the  summer. 

Assist  in  the  Summer  Counseling  Program. 


II.   Academic  Planning 

(a)  College  Curriculum  Committee  member. 

(b)  Curriculum  Study  Committee  consultant. 

(c)  Freiburg  Committee  Chairman. 

(d)  Summer  School  Committee  member. 


III.   Non-professional  Personnel 

(a)  Review  with  the  Dean  the  requirements  of  the 
Col  1 ege . 

(b)  Review  all  appointments. 


IV.   Research  Grants 

(a)  Review  all  applications  submitted  by  members  of 
the  faculty  to  the  University  Research  Council 
and  to  outside  agencies. 

(b)  Approve  all  appointments  under  Research  Grants, 


College  Budget 

(a)  Assist  Dean  in  preparation  of  the  budget  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  College. 

(b)  Review  of  expenditures  by  Departments  as 
reported  by  the  Treasurer's  Office. 


VI.   Graduate  Teaching  Assistants 

(a)   Review  qualifications  of  all  persons  recommended 
for  appointment. 


VII.   Miscellaneous 


(a)  Secretary  for  meetings  of  the  Heads  of  Departments 

(b)  Review  minutes  of  Department  Meetings. 

(c)  Assist  the  Dean  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual 
Report . 

(d)  Edit  Handbook  for  New  Faculty. 
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COMPOSITE  DUTIES  OF  HALF-TIME  ASSISTANT  DEANS  (1966-67) 

1.  Advice  to  students  regarding: 

(a)  Transfer  into  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

(b)  Transfer  out  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
out  of  the  University. 

(c)  Dismissals,  reinstatements,  readmi ssions . 

(d)  Study  at  other  United  States  colleges. 

(e)  Study  abroad. 

(f)  Exceptions  to  academic  regulations:  Graduation 
requirements  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
withdrawal  from  courses,  load  requirements. 

(g)  Choice  of  major  and  other  more  general  academic 
advising. 

2.  Investigate  and  decide  on  applications  for  exceptions  to 
academic  regulations. 

3.  Interview  students  (often  with  their  parents)  who  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  University  for  academic  deficiency;  write 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

4.  Supervise  record-keeping  for  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

5.  Administer  University  academic  regulations,  especially  those 
involving  adding  and  dropping  of  courses. 

6.  Administer  College  academic  regulations  and  develop  improved 
procedures  and  forms. 

7.  Evaluate  transfer  courses,  counsel  transfer  students,  and 
investigate  errors  and  omissions  in  their  records. 

8.  Occasional  investigation  of  student  grievances  against 
faculty. 

9.  Untangle  problems  created  by  misadvising,  errors  in  records, 
etc. 

10.  Approve  special  programs:  course  overloads,  study  abroad,  etc 

11.  Revise  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  check-list  of  graduation 
requirements  to  keep  it  up-to-date. 

12.  Member  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Curriculum  Committee. 

13.  Consultant  to  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Curriculum  Study 
Committee . 

14.  Send  letters  of  commendation  to  students  for  jobs  well  done. 


13: 


15, 


16, 

17, 
18, 

19, 


Study  College  problems  with  a  view  to  initiating  programs 
and  procedures  such  as: 

(a)  Departmental  Chief  Advisers  Program. 

(b)  Choice  of  major  programs. 

(c)  Student-Faculty  Evenings. 

(d)  Dean's  Book  Awards. 

(e)  Deans'  meetings  with  students. 

(f)  College  and  departmental  honors  programs. 

(g)  Teaching  of  required  courses. 

(h)   Special  cultural  programs  for  Freshmen  Orientation  Week. 
(i)   Relations  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  Registrar, 

Deans  of  Students,  etc. 
(j)   Relations  with  Collegian. 

Participate  in  University  association  of  assistant  deans  to 
discuss  common  problems. 

Maintain  liaison  with  departmental  chief  advisers. 

Keep  an  ear  to  the  ground  so  as  to  be  able  to  alert  proper 
people  to  potential  academic  problems. 

Attend  teas,  luncheons,  coffee-hours,  etc.,  especially  on 
invitation  of  academic  honor  societies. 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


Tabl e  3A  presents  a  three-year  breakdown  of  both  secretarial 
posi ti  ons  (SP)  and  technical  positions  (TP)  by  rank. 

Table  3B  lists  FP/SP  ratios,  as  of  the  fall  of  1966,  for 
each  department  and  division,  as  well  as  the  highest  ranking 
secretarial  position  in  each  department. 


Table  3C 
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The  allocation  of  eight  new  technical  positions  to  the 
College  for  each  of  the  past  two  years  is  heartening.   State- 
supported  technical  positions  are  absolutely  mandatory  if  our 
faculty  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  its.  teaching  and 
to  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  its  research.   A  ratio  of 
one  technical  position  for  each  10  faculty  positions  is  a  goal 
which  should  be  attained  in  the  next  few  years. 


IV 


STUDENTS 
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As  in  recent  years,  this  report  contains  a  ten  year 
summary  of  the  University  enrollment  on  the  Amherst  campus 
(Tables  4  and  5).   Table  4  gives  the  exact  figures  and 
Table  5  repeats  it  with  numbers  replaced  by  percentages. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Engineering  are  the  only  units  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
share  of  undergraduates.   Some  of  the  increases  in  the 
other  schools  are  directly  related  to  the  differential 
policy  on  freshman  admissions. 

The  actual  work  of  the  College  is  presented  in  Tabl e 
6^  which  summarizes  the  teaching  effort  by  department  and 
division.   The  percentage  increase  in  student  credit  hours 
from  last  year  was  16%  although  the  University  enrollment 
increased  only  15%  and  the  undergraduate  enrollment  in- 
creased only  14%.   A  comparison  with  last  year's  figures 
reveals  that  the  division  of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  had 
the  largest  relative  increase  (nearly  40%)  and  that  the 
contribution  of  this  Division  rose  from  6.8%  to  8.2%  of 
the  College  total.   (See  also  Tabl e  8. ) 

Another  noteworthy  feature  appears  in  the  thesis 
columns  of  Tabl e  6 ,  namely,  that  only  one  third  of  the 
graduate  theses  reported  are  for  Master's  degrees. 

The  final  column  reflects  the  shifts  in  teaching 
effort  for  the  second  semester;  it  appears  that  the  large 
decreases  are  in  those  disciplines  in  which  the  large 
introductory  courses  are  year  courses  with  a  sequential 
relationship. 

Tables  7  and  8^  should  be  examined  together.   Tabl  e 
1_   shows  a  historical  breakdown  of  the  students  by  major 
whereas  table  8  shows  the  FTE  (Full  Time  Equivalent) 
based  on  the  student  credit  hours  taught. 

The  information  from  Tables  2  and  8  is  combined  in 
Table  9  which  shows  the  student-faculty  ratio,  both  with 
and  without  taking  the  Graduate  Teaching  Assistants  into 
account.   The  Teaching  Assistant  Equivalent  is  an  ap- 
proximation obtained  by  the  rule  that  three  teaching 
assistantsh ips  are  equivalent  to  1  F.T.E.  faculty  posi- 
tion, and  an  assistantsh ip  results  from  an  amount  of  money 
($2400)  available  as  an  average  stipend.   A  particular 
effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  ratio  in  those  few 
departments  in  which  it  is  ^^r)i    high. 
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The  history  of  the  student  faculty  ratio  for  the 
college  is  presented  below: 


1962-63             1963-64             1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

18.6                    18.1                     18.8 

17.2 

17.2 

18.2 

18.7 

The  ratios  in  the  first  line  are  computed  consistently; 
15  student  credit  hours  equals  one  F.T.E.  student.   Starting 
with  '65-66  the  University  used  8  student  credit  hours  as  one 
F.T.E.  graduate  student;  the  official  ratios  using  this  new 
definition  appear  on  the  second  line  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  regrettable  that  this  ratio  cannot  be  brought  closer  to 
the  legislative  figure  of  15. 

A  summary  of  degrees  awarded  by  type  and  level  is  presented 
in  Table  10.   It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  list  of  depart' 


ments  actually  awarding  doctorates. 

Tabl e  11  shows  the  percentage  of  students  with  cumulative 
averages  equal  to  or  exceeding  selected  levels.   It  is  included 
in  this  report  because  there  will  be  increasing  interest  in 
student  averages  as  we  move  toward  the  2.0  requirement  for 
graduation.   These  relative  standings  use  data  of  June  1967, 
but  a  check  with  past  years  shows  almost  no  change.   Note  the 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  each  class  with  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  averages  as  one  moves  from  freshmen  to  seniors. 
The  spread  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  cumulative  aver- 
ages decreases  in  going  from  the  freshmen  (Class  of  1970)  to 
the  seniors  (Class  of  1967).   The  percentage  of  each  class  whose 
cumulative  average  falls  below  2.0  decreases,  partially  as  a 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  of  those  with  very  poor  records 
from  28%  of  the  Class  of  1970  to  14%  of  the  Class  of  1967. 


FACULTY  AND 
AND  OTHER 
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PUBLICATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL 


RESEARCH  PROJECTS, 
ACTIVITIES 


A, 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  faculty  is  Increasingly  active  in  research  and 
other  scholarly  activity.   Publications  have  emanated  from 
every  department  in  the  College. 

The  books  and  monographs,  three  reprintings  of  previously 
published  books,  two  translations,  and  three  musical  composi- 
tions authored  or  edited  by  members  of  the  faculty  during  the 
past  academic  year  are  listed  in  Table  12  according  to  divi- 
sion, department  and  author.   Six  of  the  books  were  published 
by  the  Presses  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  Rutgers, 
Vanderbilt,  and  Yale  Universities. 


Several  Department  Heads  commented  favorably  on  the 
quality  of  the  publications  of  their  faculty.   Many  of 
our  faculty  are  assistant  professors  who  are  just  es- 
tablishing a  research  program.   I  think  that  the  College 
can  take  pride  in  this  aspect  of  the  scholarly  work  of 
its  faculty. 
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SPONSORED  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE  PROJECTS 


The  face  value  of  grants  in  effect  during  the  fiscal 
year  totaled  nearly  two  and  one  half  million  dollars 
($2,438,148.)-   The  number  of  grants  and  their  annual  value 
is  presented  by  divisions  and  departments  in  Tabl e  13.   The 
number  of  awards  and  the  total  value  have  increased  approx- 
imately 10%  and  5%,  respectively,  from  last  year  and  represent 
a  five-fold  increase  since  the  start  of  this  decade. 

The  University  Graduate  Research  Council  awarded  109 
grants  with  a  total  value  of  $72,755  to  members  of  our 
faculty  during  the  period  of  this  report;  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  data  in  Tabl e  13.   Faculty  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  received  30%  of  these  awards  and  24%  of  these 
funds.   Further  expansion  of  this  program  of  University 
support  for  research,  particularly  that  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  should  be  fostered. 

All  grants  to  the  Physical  Sciences  exceeded  one 
million  dollars.   Awards  totaling  slightly  more  than^ 
$700,000  in  annual  value  were  made  to  the  Biological 
Sciences  and  nearly  $400,000  to  the  Social  Sciences. 
Thanks  largely  to  the  NDEA  support  of  a  summer  institute 
in  History  the  grants  to  the  Humanities  reaches  nearly 
$180,000.   Awards  of  $50,000  were  made  to  the  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts  and  of  a  similar  amount  to  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 


Awards  to  the  Department  of  Chemistry  exceeded 
$550,000  and  those  to  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  exceeded  $400,000.   Three  other  departments  re- 
ceived awards  in  excess  of  $200,000,  namely  Zoology 
($297,000),  Psychology  ($280,000)  and  Botany  ($257,000). 
The  award  of  14  grants  with  a  value  for  the  year  of 
$160,000  to  the  Department  of  Microbiology  and  8  grants 
with  a  value  of  $104,000  to  the  Department  of  Biochemis- 
try represent  the  largest  awards  per  member  of  the  faculty 


C.   OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FACULTY 
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Those  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  editors 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  scholarly  publications 
who  held  offices  in  professional  societies,  etc., 
in  Table  14. 


or  serve 
and  those 
are  listed 


It  will  be  noted  from  inspection  of  the  table  that 
24  members  of  the  faculty  are  editors  or  members  of  the 
editorial  boards  of  one  or  more  publications  in  their 
fields.   Seven  scientists  are  members  of  the  advisory 
boards  of  federal  support  programs  (NSF,  NASA,  National 
Research  Council),  and  one  is  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council  on  Conservation. 
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VI.   MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


SPACE  READJUSTMENTS,  SUMMER  1966 


The  continued  expansion  of  the  College  and  the  impending 
demolition  of  the  Abigail  Adams  House,  in  which  some  office 
space  had  been-  provided  for  members  of  the  English  Department, 
necessitated  the  assignment  of  additional  space  to  the  College 
Since  no  new  academic  buildings  had  been  completed  during  the 
year,  Arnold  House  and  Berkshire  House  were  converted  from 
dormitories  to  offices  and  research  space. 
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Most  of  the  Psychology  Department  was  located  in  Bartlett 
Hall  though  space  for  some  of  their  graduate  students  and 
research  was  located  in  Clark  Hall.   The  newly-acquired  space 
in  Berkshire  House  was  assigned  to  the  Psychology  Department 
and  the  "overflow"  from  the  Art  and  Botany  Departments  moved 
into  Clark  Hall . 


The  result  of  these  moves  was  to  bring  most  departments 
together,  but  the  ones  which  were  still  divided  were  Art  (in 
seven  different  buildings).  Botany  (with  graduate  assistant 
overflow  in  Clark),  Chemistry  (with  graduate  assistant  over- 
flow in  Hasbrouck  and  Arnold),  Music  (Old  Chapel  and  the  mobile 
units,  with  practice  rooms  in  the  tower  of  South  College), 
Psychology  (with  substantial  facilities  in  the  Wysocki  and 
Middlesex  Houses),  and  Speech  (with  some  overflow  in  the 
Conservation  building). 

Some  two  hundred  fifty  persons  were  involved  in  these 
moves,  and  the  provision  of  office  furniture  for  them  became 
somewhat  chaotic  because  of  the  need  to  minimize  the  moving 
of  furniture.   The  departments  which  moved  fared  better  than 
those  which  remained  in  the  old  location. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  IN  THE  COLLEGE 


Several  changes  in  the  departmental  organization  of  the 
College  became  effective  on  September  1,  1966.   A  new  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry  was  established  and  Dr.  Edward  W.  Westhead, 
most  recently  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  was  appointed  Acting 
Head.   The  former  German-Russian  Department  was  split  into  a 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  and  a  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature.   Dr.  Wolfgang  Paulsen  and 
Dr.  Jack  A.  Posin  were  recruited  from  the  University  of  Connecti 
cut  and  Stanford  University,  respectively,  to  become  Heads  of 
the  two  new  departments. 
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During  1966-67  the  search  for  a  new  Department  Head  in 
Economics  again  proved  fruitless  even  though  Dean  Hunsberger 
joined  forces  with  Professor  Morris  to  attend  the  Economics 
meetings  in  San  Francisco  in  December.   Professor  Morris  will 
continue  to  serve  as  Acting  Head  during  1967-68. 


Professors  Howard  Brogan  and  Jack  Posin  resigned  as  Heads 
of  the  Departments  of  English  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Liter- 
ature, respectively,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  academic 
year.   Professors  Russell  K.  Alspach  and  Aron  Pressman  will 
serve  as  Acting  Heads  of  these  departments,  effective  September 
1  ,  1967. 

During  1966-67  the  College  was  most  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  appoint  Dr.  M.  H.  Appley  (Graduate  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  York  University  in  Toronto)  as  the  new  Head 
of  Psychology,  effective  September  of  1967,  replacing  Dr. 
C.  C.  Neet. 


c. 


COLLEGE    CONSULTANTS 


zx 


During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  Dean  Hunsberger, 
with  the  consent  of  the  departments  involved,  brought  to  campus 
two  groups  of  consultants  to  advise  him  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Economics.   Each  of 
these  groups  spent  two  days  on  campus  and  met  with  the  depart- 
mental faculty,  the  Dean,  various  heads  of  departments,  the 
Provost,  and  the  President. 

The  Psychology  consulting  team,  which  visited  campus  on 
July  10-12,  was  composed  of  the  following  persons: 

Kenneth  E.  Clark,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University 
of  Rochester 

Richard  L.  Solomon,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Stuart  W.  Cook,  Chairman  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Col orado 

Carl  Pfaffmann,  Vice-President,  Rockefeller  University 

The  Economics  consulting  team,  which  visited  campus  on 
December  5-7,  was  composed  of  the  following  persons: 

Robert  M.  Solow,  Professor  of  Economics,  M.I.T, 

Lawrence  R.  Klein,  University  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

George  H.  Borts,  Chairman  of  Economics,  Brown 
University 

These  visits  proved  so  helpful  to  all  concerned  that  it 

is  planned  to  continue  and  to  expand  this  practice.  One 

logical  time  for  such  visits  obviously  is  during  the  early 
stages  of  a  search  for  a  new  department  head. 
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VISITS  TO  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 
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E.    FACULTY 

1.   SALARIES 

The  following  two  sheets  protray  the  history  of 
faculty  salaries  in  this  College  for  the  past  6  years  in 
both  tabular  and  graphical  form.   The  so-called  autonomy 
legislation  was  passed  during  the  summer  of  1962,  and  the 
following  sheets  compare  the  last  pre-autonomy  year  (1961- 
62)  with  the  first  five  post-autonomy  years  (1962-66). 

During  this  6-year  period  the  average  salary  for  full 
professors  has  increased  by  about  $6,600  and  the  maximum  by 
about  $11,000.   Lesser,  but  substantial,  increases  have 
occurred  at  the  lower  ranks. 

The  University  now  has  authorization  to  appoint  up  to 
one  percent  of  the  faculty  at  salaries  above  the  nominal 
maximum  of  $24,000. 

2.   RECRUITMENT 

Tables  15  and  ]j5  summarize  the  results  of  our  recruiting 
for  1967-68  as  of  September,  1967.   Table  17  summarizes  the 
unfilled  positions  as  of  the  same  date.   Recruitment  of  new 
faculty  was  completed  earlier  in  the  1966-67  academic  year 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  College.   Virtually 
all  70  of  the  new  positions  assigned  to  the  College  were 
filled  by  the  middle  of  April.   For  all  practical  purposes  the 
entire  faculty  roster  was  as  complete  this  year  by  the  end  of 
April  as  it  was  last  year  by  the  end  of  July.   As  of  mid  summer 
the  College  had  recruited  127  new,  full-time  faculty;  of  these, 
70  will  occupy  new  positions  and  57  will  occupy  vacancies  cre- 
ated by  resignation,  retirement,  etc..   In  addition,  8  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  new,  part-time  faculty.   HENCE,  THE 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NEW  FACULTY  RECRUITED  FOR  1967-68  AMOUNTS  TO 
135  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENTS  (FTE). 

It  may  be  informative  to  summarize  the  faculty  recruit- 
ing efforts  undertaken  by  two  of  our  departments  (Physics- 
Astronomy  and  Economics). 

In  the  process  of  making  7  new  faculty  appointments 
(1  professor,  2  associate  professors,  and  4  assistant 
professors)  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  brought 
41  prospective  candidates  to  this  campus:   5  from  Yale,  3 
each  from  Brookhaven,  Bell  Labs,  and  Princeton;  2  each  from 
Harvard,  Berkeley,  Cornell,  MIT,  LaJolla;  and  1  each  from 
Illinois,  NYU,  Western  Reserve,  Northwestern, Johns  Hopkins, 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Tech,  Yeshiva,  Wisconsin,  Northeastern, 
CUNY,  Minnesota,  McGill,  U.S.  Army,  Applied  Physics  Labo- 
ratory, ETH  in  Zurich,  and  England.   The  department  also 
was  in  correspondence  with  an  additional  100  physicists, 
of  whom  25-40  were  realistic  possibilities  for  appointment. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCES  SALARIES  PAID 
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Professors 


Maximum 


Median 


Minimum 


1961-62 
1962^-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-^ 
1966-67 


12,896 
14,144 
18,111 
19,713 
21  ,000 
24,000 


10,387 
11  ,655 
13,858 
14,900 
15,288 
17,000 


8,502 
9,256 
12,246 
13,098 
11  ,484 
12,200 


(12,477) 
(14,200) 


Associate 
Professors 


Maximum 


Median 


Minimum 


1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-6^ 
1965-66 
1966-67 


8,684 
9,776 
12,719 
13,858 
15.574 
19,600 


8,684 
9,256 
10,826 
11,484 
11  ,819 
13,450 


7,124 
7,748 
9,739 
9,939 
10,168 
11 ,000 


(11  ,500) 


Assistant 
Professors 


Maximum 


Median 


Minimum 


1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65^ 
1965-615 
1966-67 


7,527 

8,060 

10,353 

11  ,819 

12  ,719 
17,000 


7,254 
7,527 
8,795 
9,253 
9,596 
10,800 


6,981 
6,435 
7,880 
7,467 
7,508 
7,800 


(8,600) 


Instructors 


Maximum 


Median 


Minimum 


1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65^ 
1965-66 
1966-67 


6,484 
6,981 
8,567 
8,795 
9,053 
10,000 


6,006 
6,006 
7,165 
7,165 
7,165 
8,000 


5,070 
5,070 
5,820 
5,964 
5,964 
6,400  (6,500) 


Lecturer 


1966-67 


Maximum 


10,900 


Median 
9,300 


Minimum 

6,500  (6,500) 


Figures  in  parentheses  represent  minimum  salaries 
if  the  bottom  2%  are  eliminated.   This  exclusion  is 
customary  in  analyses  by  the  A.A.U.P. 
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FACULTY  SALARY  RANGES  (1966-1967) 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


$24,000 


21 ,000 


18,000 


15,000 


12,000  , 


9,000  , 


6,000 


Salaries  are  those  actually  paid  in  March  of  the 
indicated  years. 
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In  the  process  of  making  9  new  faculty  appointments 
(2  professors,  2  associate  professors,  and  5  assistant  pro- 
fessors) the  Department  of  Economics  examined  a  total  of 
423  vitae  and  brought  32  prospective  candidates  to  this 
campus  for  interviews. 

The  number  of  new,  full-time  faculty  according  to  rank 
and  type  of  position  (new  or  old)  is  presented  in  Tabl e  15. 
The  distribution  according  to  division,  department  and  rank 
is  presented  in  Tabl e  16.   The  overall  break-down  by  rank  is 
very  close  to  that  of  last  year.   For  example,  of  the  127 
newly-sppoi nted  full-time  faculty,  35  (28%)  were  at  the 
associate  or  full  professor  rank.   The  corresponding  per- 
centage for  last  year  was  the  same. 

Appendix  B  contains  brief  biographies  of  all  newly- 
appointed  full-time  faculty  arranged  according  to  division, 
department,  and  rank.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
key  role  played  by  department  heads  and  by  other  members 
of  the  faculty  who  helped  with  this  year's  unusually  success- 
ful recruitment. 

The  total  number  of  faculty  positions  in  this  College 
for  1967-68  will  be  606.   As  of  June  15,  1967  only  6  of  these 
positions  were  unoccupied;  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  will 
be  filled  in  response  to  last-minute  needs. 


3.   FELLOWSHIPS  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  RECOGNITIOT 
ACCORDED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 


Three  Fulbright  awards,  four  Guggenheim  Fellowships, 
two  Sloan  Foundation  Fellowships,  and  one  Fellowship  and  one 
summer  stipend  award  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities are  included  among  the  several  grants  for  study  and 
research  made  to  members  of  our  faculty. 


ships, 


Below  is  a  list  of  those  faculty  who  were  awarded  fellow- 


Fine  and  Performing  Arts 
Bezanson,  Philip  T.  - 


Professor  and  Head,  Music;  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  Music  Composition,  June  1 
September  1,  1967  and  June  1  -  December 
31  ,  1968 


Stern,  Robert  L 


Instructor,  Music;  Resident  Fellowship 
MacDowell  Colony,  June  15  -  July  15 
1967 
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Humanities 


Doherty,  Robert  W. 


Hart,  Robert  A, 


McCarthy,  Harold  T 


Assistant  Professor,  History;  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Fellow- 
ship for  study  in  1967-68 

Assistant  Professor,  History;  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  Summer 
stipend,  1957 

Associate  Professor,  English;  Fulbright 
award  to  lecture  and  consult  on  American 
Literature  at  University  of  Rome,  Center 
on  American  Studies,  1967-68 

Reuben,  Ruth  -  Instructor,  Romance  Languages;  Fulbright  award 

to  study  French  Medieval  Literature  at 
University  of  Toulouse,  France 

Social  Sciences 


Feit,  Ewald  -  Assistant  Professor,  Government;  Mershon  Center 

Fellowship,  Ohio  State,  1967-68 


Mayhew,  David  R 


Assistant  Professor,  Government;  American 
Political  Science  Association  Congres- 
sional Fellowship,  1967-68 


Oppenheim,  Felix  E.  -  Professor,  Government;  Fulbright  award, 

Italy,  spring  1967 


Sel igman ,  Ben  B, 


Val 1  ,  Ferenc  A, 


•  Director,  Labor  Relations  and  Research 
Center  and  Professor  of  Economics; 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  1967-68 

Professor,  Government;  American  Research 
Foundation  Fellowship  for  study  in 
Turkey,  1967-68 


Biological  Sciences 
Harvey,  William  - 


Professor,  Zoology;  Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship for  study  at  Cambridge  University 
in  1967-68 


Pfau,  C.  J 


Assistant  Professor,  Microbiology;  National 

Institute  of  Health  Career  Development 
award 


Rauch,  Harold  -  Professor,  Zoology;  Special  Fellowship, 

City  of  Hope  Medical  Center, 
Duarte,  California  for  study  in 
1966-67 
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Roberts,  John  L 


Schuster,  R.  M.  - 


Associate  Professor,  Zoology;  Special 
Fellowship,  National  Institute  of 
Health  for  study  at  the  University 
of  Bristol  in  1966-67 

Professor,  Botany;  Guggenheim  Fellowship 
to  New  Zealand,  February  -  August  1967 


Physical  Sciences 
Brandts,  John  F, 

Byron,  F.  W.  - 
George,  John  W, 


Associate  Professor,  Chemistry;  Alfred  P, 
Sloan  Research  Fellowship  for  1967-69 


Assistant  Professor,  Physics; 
Fellow  for  1966-67  for 
University  of  Brussels 


Sloan  Foundation 
study  at  the 


Associate  Professor,  Chemistry;  Fellowship 
for  study  in  Norway  in  1967-68,  Royal 
Norwegian  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Development 


.31. 


4.   FACULTY  GROWTH  GRANTS 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  13  faculty  in  our  College 

were  awarded  Faculty  Growth  Grants  by  the  University  to 

support  their  research,  scholarly,  or  creative  work  during 
the  summer  of  1967: 


Name 
Aczel  ,  T. 
Bennett,  D.  C. 
Boudreau,  H.  W. 
Doherty,  R.  W. 
de  laFontaine,  G 
Humphrey,  R.  S. 
McKibben,  J.  J. 
Perry,  V.  G. 
Pope,  Robert  G. 
Proulx,  D.  A. 
Roy,  J.  A. 
Shepard  ,  J .  S. 
Wang,  H-M. 


Rank 
Visiting  Lecturer 
Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 
Assistant  Professor 
Lecturer 
Instructor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 
Assistant  Professor 


Department 
Engl i  s  h 
Phi  1 osophy 
Romance  Langs. 
Hi  story 
Romance  Langs. 
Romance  Langs. 
Mathematics 
Engl i  s  h 
Hi  story 

Sociology-Anthropology 
Art 

Zoo! ogy 
Art 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  AND  ASSISTANT  DEANS 


The  judiciary  responsibilities  of  Deans  Horrigan,  McFarland 
Rollason,  Savereid  and  Wagner  connected  with  student  appeals  for 
exceptions  to  University  and  College  regulations,  again  consumed 
an  inordinately  large  number  of  hours.   In  an  effort  to  expedite 
this  procedure,  productive  meetings  with  groups  from  the  Health 
Services  and  from  the  Dean  of  Students'  staffs  were  held.   These 
meetings  led  at  least  to  clarification  of,  if  not  complete  agree- 
ment on,  the  points  commonly  at  issue.   A  luncheon  with  Dean 
Tunis  and  the  accompanying  discussion  of  admissions  led  to  efforts 
by  the  group  to  recruit  more  of  the  better-qualified  applicants. 

The  results  of  former  Assistant  Dean  Harry  Schumer's  inves- 
tigation of  changes  of  major  stimulated  this  group  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  CASIAC,  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Informa 
tion  and  Advising  Center  which  is  discussed  elsewhere 


I 


The  gr 
Deans  Saver 
Summer  Read 
Five  books. 


Ivising  Center  which  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

•oup  also  organized  a  second  Freshman  Week  Lecture  series 
•eid  and  McFarland  were  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
ling  Program  with  follow-up  discussions  in  the  fall. 
,  available  in  paperback  editions,  were  selected: 

Duberman,  In  White  America 

E i  s 1 ey  ,  The  Immense  Journey 

N e i 1 1  ,  Summerhi 1 1 

Koestler,  Darkness  at  Noon 

Armitage,  Copernicus,  the  Founder  of  Modern  Astronomy 

Meetings  with  groups  of  students  were  also  continued.   One 
such  meeting  was  held  to  collect  student  reaction  to  the  CASIAC 
plans.   At  a  meeting  in  the  spring,  various  academic  matters  were 
discussed  after  Dean  Hunsberger  presented  copies  of  Palgrave's 
The  Golden  Treasury  to  Michael  McGrath,  David  Palmer,  and  Brenda 
Finn  for  outstanding  performance  in  the  English  128  course.   Dean 
McFarland  arranged  several  meetings  with  groups  of  freshmen  throucih 
out  the  year  and  Dean  Horrigan  had  a  series  of  luncheons  during 
April  with  groups  composed  mostly  of  seniors  to  recognize  their 
superior  academic  achievements  and,  incidentally,  to  glean  some 
reactions  to  their  educational  experience. 

The  transfer  students  1)  liked  the  broad  selection  of  courses 
here,  2)  admired  the  caliber  of  their  professors  here,  and  3) 
appreciated  the  large  amount  of  personal  attention  they  had  re- 
ceived.  The  underclassmen  wished  that  more  such  opportunities  for 
association  with  superior  uppercl assmen  were  readily  available. 
Things  that  these  students  deplored  were  1)  the  scarcity  of  quiet 
places  to  study,  2)  difficulties  in  getting  books  from  the  library-' 
professors  hold  them,  3)  teaching  by  graduate  assistants  (but  they 
make  the  best  discussion  leaders)  4)  the  scarcity  of  publicity  on 
academic  matters,  5)  the  quality  of  the  Collegian,  WMUA,  and 
student  government,  and  6)  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  on 
special  opportunities  for  study  and  on  graduate  school  programs 
and  admission.   Some  of  these  can  be  easily  alleviated. 
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FRESHMAN  WEEK  LECTURE  SERIES 


At  one  of  the  Dean's  conferences  with  students,  the 
lack  of  intellectual  activity  during  the  first  days  the 
freshmen  are  on  campus  in  September  was  noted.   The 
Freshman  Week  Lecture  Series  was  instituted  as  a  first 
step  in  remedying  this  situation.   Eight  Faculty  members 
were  invited  to  present  a  lecture  on  various  subjects: 

September  12,  1966 

Our  Involvement  in  Viet-Nam 
Professor  Luther  Allen 

A  Writer's  View  of  Creative  Writing 
Professor  Andrew  Fetler 

A  Sociologist  Looks  at  Japan 
Professor  T.  0.  Wilkinson 

The  World  of  Fundamental  Particles 
Professor  Steven  Yamamoto 

September  13,  1966 

What  Will  Become  of  You? 
Professor  Milton  Mayer 

The  American  Student  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Professor  Thomas  Dilkes 

The  Berlin  Wall  and  International  Politics 
Professor  Ferenc  Vali 

Microscopy  Yesterday  and  Today 
Professor  Everett  Anderson 

The  diversity  of  topics  made  it  possible  for  students 
with  a  variety  of  interests  to  be  served.   As.  expected, 
Professor  Allen's  discussion  of  Viet-Nam  drew  the  largest 
crowd,  but  all  were  well  attended. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  continue  this  effort  in 
September  of  1967. 
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2.   CHANGES  OF  MAJOR 


Professor  Harvey  Schumer,  who  was  Assistant  Dean  for  the 
Class  of  1966,  studied  changes  of  major  involving  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  year  1964-65.   His  data  are 
presented  in  Tables  A  and  B^  on  the  pages  which  follow.   In 
Table  A  the  data  are  summarized  for  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors  in  three  large  groups  of  departments  in 
the  College  and  in  all  other  schools  in  the  University.   Table 
B^  presents  the  same  data  without  regard  for  the  graduating 
class  to  which  the  student  belonged  but  with  a  finer  distinc- 
tion between  groups  of  departments. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  feature  of  Table  A  is  the  fact 
that  25  seniors  changed  major;  how  many  of  them  postponed  grad- 
uation by  this  change  is  not  known.   The  data  also  shows  that 
nearly  20%  of  the  juniors  and  over  40%  of  both  the  sophomores 
and  freshmen  changed  their  majors.   In  the  latter  two  classes 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  changes  are  within  the  departmental 
group,  that  is,  from  one  discipline  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  or  math-sciences  to  another.   Approximately  one  third 
of  the  changes  in  the  three  lower  classes  involved  a  move  from 
the  College  to  a  major  in  one  of  the  other  schools  in  the 
University.   Of  the  434  students  who  made  a  change  of  this 
kind,  132  had  been  majors  in  the  humanities,  102  in  the  social 
sciences  and  200  in  science-mathematics. 

The  number  of  majors  who  changed  form  another  part  of  the 
Unviersity  into  the  College  is  about  half  that  of  the  number 
who  left.   Of  the  212  who  moved  from  another  school,  76  elected 
a  major  in  the  humanities,  79  a  major  in  the  social  sciences 
and  57  a  major  in  science-mathematics. 
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riking  feature  of  Table  B  is  the  number  of 
hematics  to  some  other  discipline.   Of  the  201 
ich  represent  36%  of  the  majors  as  of  September 
a  biological  or  physical  science  whereas  25% 
1  science  major  and  45%  selected  a  major  outside 
deed,  about  36%  of  the  majors  as  of  September  in 
nces  and  in  the  pre-prof essional  curricula  change 
into  these  majors  reduce  the  net  loss  to  12%  in 
ciences  and  26  -  29%  in  the  other  areas.   The 
s  also  have  a  net  loss  of  majors,  two  thirds 
es  (31%  of  the  September  total  of  majors)  being 
cial  sciences  and  education  in  approximately 


The  greatest  absolute  numbers  in  Table  B  have  reference 
to  the  social  sciences.   This  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  the  Table:  both  the  humanities  and  the  sciences 
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The  greatest  percentage  gain  in  majors  is  in  Art  and  Music 
Only  9  of  the  112  students  majoring  in  these  fields  changed  to 
a  new  major,  whereas  39  students  elected  these  disciplines. 

The  scarcity  of  changes  from  the  humanities  to  a  major  in 
one  of  the  sciences  or  mathematics  is  striking.   Changes  in  the 
other  direction,  however,  are  numerous. 

Changes  between  other  schools  in  the  University  were  not 
studied  except  in  cases  involving  changes  into  and  out  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.   It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
65  majors  in  the  School  of  Engineering  changed  to  a  major  in 
the  College,  69%  of  them  nearly  equally  divided  between  mathe- 
matics and  the  social  sciences,  whereas  only  22  students  changed 
from  the  College  into  Engineering.   Transfers  from  the  College 
into  each  of  the  other  schools,  however,  exceeded  the  moves  in 
theoppositedirection. 
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TABLE  A:   CHANGES  OF  MAJOR  1954  -  1965 
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C  A  S  I  A  C 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
INFORMATION  AND  ADVISING  CENTER 


The  large  number  of  changes  of  major  during  the  first 
two  years,  40%  for  both  lower  classes  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  coupled  with  imbalances  in  the  distribution  of  the 
advising  chores,  led  first  to  a  period  of  study  and  finally 
to  the  formulation  of  a  proposal  to  change  the  system  of 
advising  underclassmen  within  the  College.   This  proposal 
was  accepted  by  the  faculty  at  a  meeting  on  October  5,  1966, 

Under  the  new  system,  students  of  the  class  of  1971 
will  not  have  to  choose  a  major  until  their  fourth  semester 
They  may  make  this  choice  earlier,  but  it  is  not  mandatory. 
Once  a  student  has  chosen  a  major,  he  will  be  assigned  a 
departmental  advisor  as  at  present.   Until  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  student  will  be  able  to  get  academic  counseling 
at  a  special  center  called  £ollege  of  Arts  and  S^ciences 
I^n  form  at  ion  and  Advising  C^enter.   As  the  name  implies,  the 
informational  service  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  major 
contributions  of  the  Center.   This  aspect  of  the  Center's 
activity  will  be  available  even  to  students  who  have 
selected  a  major  and  will  aid  in  such  matters  as  adding 
and  dropping  courses. 

The  permanent  staff  of  CASIAC  will  be  minimal  and 
there  are  enough  faculty  volunteers  to  serve  in  the 
Center  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs.   The  Assistant 
and  Associate  Deans  will  direct  the  operation  of  the 
Center,  which  will  initially  be  housed  in  South  College. 
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G.    CURRICULUM 
IV  REPORT  OF  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 


The  appointed  members  of  this  year's  Committee  were 
Professors  Allen,  Emerson,  Greenfield,  Ilardi,  Maki, 
McWhorter,  Stein,  and  Wilkinson  and  the  Assistant  Deans 
continued  as  ex^  officio  members. 

The  Committee  devoted  many  hours  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  new  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees  which  were  approved 
For  the  first  time,  the  referendum  clause  concerning  Com- 
mittee actions,  was  invoked  when  Professor  T.  0.  Wilkinson 
requested  that  the  question  of  incorporating  these  special- 
ized programs  into  the  College  be  referred  to  the  Faculty. 
The  Faculty  endorsed  the  Committee's  action  with  only  a 
few  scattered,  dissenting  votes. 

The  other  major  curricular  changes  were  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  major  program  in  Biochemistry  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  major  program  in  German,  which  included  the 
offering  of  work  in  Danish  for  a  supporting  language  and 
Swedish  for  the  future. 


The  number  of  new  courses,  aside  from  the  new  degree 
programs  already  mentioned,  was  relatively  small.   One 
noteworthy  addition  is  an  introductory  course  in  Geology 
which  departs  from  the  traditional  pattern--a  semester  of 
physical  geology  followed  by  a  semester  of  historical 
geology--by  integrating  both  aspects  throughout  the  year. 
Table  20^  gives  the  numerical  summary.   The  College  for 

aTr  had  188  elementary,  521  advanced,  and  57  seminars 
ial  problems  courses.   During  the  year  19  new  ele- 

courses  (and  2  dropped),  35  new  advanced  courses 
dropped),  and  1  new  special  topics  course  were 
d  for  next  year.   Thus  we  find  a  net  of  48  courses 
0  the  College  total  of  766;  an  increase  of  about 


this  ye 
or  spec 
mentary 
(and  5 
approve 
added  t 
6.3%. 


The  table  also  shows,  in  the  third  column,  the  number 
of  formal  courses  taught  during  the  year  in  the  form  of  a 
fraction.   The  College  total  shows  that  617  of  the  766 
courses  were  taught  during  the  year  which  is  slightly  over 
80%. 
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CURRICULUM  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


A  Curriculum  Study  Committee  was  appointed 
in  the  spring  of  1966  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  of  the  College  curriculum  and  to  recommend 
any  changes  considered  desirable.   This  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Le  Roy  F.  Cook, 
met  for  several  days  of  concentrated  study  at  the 
University  property  on  Nantucket  last  September. 
During  the  academic  year  the  committee  continued 
their  deliberations  in  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
one  morning  each  week  and  concluded  the  year  with 
another  week  of  discussion  at  Woolman  Hill  in  Deer- 
field. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  this  spring  the 
committee  requested  and  was  granted  an  extension 
until  October  15,  1967  for  the  submission  of  its 
final  report. 
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H.   GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 

1  .   UTILIZATION  OF  GTA'S  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Tab1 e  19  presents  a  detailed  summary,  by  department  and 
division,  of  all  courses  in  which  TA ' s  had  contact  with  under- 
graduates in  the  fall  semester  of  1966-67.   Separate  tabulations 
are  recorded  for  "regular"  sections,  quiz  sections,  and  lab  (or 
studio)  sections. 


Throughout  the  College,  TA ' s  were  used  in  682  sections 
Durses.  (In  these  same  71  courses,  regular  faculty  merr 
it  399  sections.)   Of  the  682  sections  taught  by  TA's, 

"regular"  sections,  101  were  quiz  sections,  and  484  we 
(or  studio)  sections. 


s 


By  far  the  largest  use  of  TA's  in  "regular"  sections  occurred 
in  English  composition  (51  sections),  elementary  and  intermediate 
foreign  languages  (45  sections),  and  in  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate mathematics  courses  (33  sections).   Only  1  "regular"  section 
of  a  "200"  course  was  taught  by  a  TA. 

Of  the  101  quiz  sections  taught  by  TA's,  31  were  in  History 
and  Philosophy,  60  in  the  Social  Sciences,  and  10  in  the  Physical 
Sciences . 

Of  the  484  lab  (or  studio)  sections  taught  by  TA's,  most 
were  in  the  Physical  Sciences  (296)  and  Biological  Sciences  (99), 
the  remaining  being  scattered  among  Psychology  and  foreign  language 
laboratories.  Economics  help  sections,  and  Art  studio  sections. 

2.   SOME  STATISTICS  CONCERNING  INSTRUCTION  PROVIDED  BY 
GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  -  A  STUDY  BY 


ASSISTANT  DEAN  ROLLASON  AND  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  WAGNER 

Faculty  concern  over  the  use  of  graduate  teaching  assistants 
(GTA's)  in  elementary  courses  is  common  on  this  and  other  university 
campuses.   The  study  which  is  reported  here  presents  some  objective 
evidence  based  upon  students'  grades  which  is  relevant  to  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  provided  by  these 
"junior  instructors".   Grades  earned  by  students  during  the  academic 
year  1965-66  in  several  pairs  of  courses  which  students  frequently 
take  in  sequence  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether  the  performance 
in  the  second  course  seemed  to  reflect  differences  in  instruction 
in  the  preceeding  course.   The  results,  which  are  based  on  nearly 
6,000  pairs  of  enrollments  involving  over  2,500  students,  reveal 
no  differences  in  performance,  as  measured  by  the  grade  in  the 
follow-up  course,  which  can  be  traced  from  the  dichotomous  division 
of  the  previous  course  into  sections  with  or  without  GTA  participa- 
tion in  the  teaching. 
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The  first  step  was  to  select  pairs  of  sequential  courses 
which  involved  reasonably  large  numbers  of  students  and  which 
had  varying  degrees  of  GTA  involvement  during  the  fall  semester. 
Courses  which  had  at  least  some  meetings  in  multiple  sections, 
some  of  which  were  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty  whereas 
others  were  taught  by  GTA '  s  were  identified.   This  latter  require- 
ment restricted  the  study  to  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  in 
some  of  the  humanities,  social  sciences  and  mathematics.   Although 
large  numbers  of  GTA's  teach  in  the  laboratory  science  courses, 
these  courses  could  not  be  included  in  the  study  because  instructio 
is  similar  in  all  sections.   Upper  level  courses  were  eliminated 
because,  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  GTA's  function  only 
as  assistants  with  no  independent  teaching  duties  in  such  courses. 

Once  the  particular  courses  were  chosen,  it  was  possible     | 
with  the  help  of  the  Registrar's  Office  and  the  Data  Processing 
Center,  to  obtain  records  for  all  students  who  were  enrolled  in 
'both  semesters  of  the  courses  to  be  studied.   The  crucial  data 
for  each  student  were  (a)  the  pair  of  courses  in  question,  (b) 
the  student's  section  during  the  fall  semester,  whether  or  not 
it  was  one  in  which  a  GTA  had  some  involvement,  and  (c)  the 
student's  grade  in  the  spring  semester.   The  various  pairs  of 
courses  were  kept  separate  and  are  so  reported  in  Tables  20  and 
21 .   Within  each  pair  of  courses  the  records  were  divided  into 
two  sets.   One  set  contained  the  students  with  GTA  involvement 
during  the  fall  semester  and  the  other  contained  the  students 
with  no  GTA  involvement  during  the  fall.   The  spring  semester 
grades  of  these  two  sets  were  compiled  separately,  and  the  re- 
sulting grade  distributions  were  compared. 

One  important  extension  of  this  procedure  was  carried 
through.   After  the  data  were  assembled,  it  was  realized  that 
a  further  subdivision  of  the  English  Composition  (111-112)  data 
was  possible.   Students  who  show  a  weakness  in  grammar  and  com- 
position are  assigned  to  "remedial"  sections  of  English  111, 
with  an  extra  class  period  each  week  and  extra  work  on  grammar 
during  the  first  semester.   These  students  disperse  during  the 
spring  semester  into  various  sections  of  the  112  course.   In 
this  case_then,  we  also  separated  the  112  records  of  students 
from  "remedial"  sections  of  course  111  from  the  others  and  made 
the  same  subdivision  of  both  the  "remedial"  and  the  "regular" 
into  sets  with  or  without  GTA  involvement.   It  was  found  that 
the  grade  distribution  was  independent  of  GTA  involvement  both 
for  the  "remedial"  group  and  for  the  "regular"  group.  Table  21,  B. 
However,  the  grade  distributions  in  the  spring  semester  course  for 
the  remedial  group  and  for  the  regular  group  do  differ  markedly. 
Table  20;  the  recognition  of  significant  differences  in  the  distri- 
bution of  grades  between  these  two  groups  provides  a  measure  of  the 
validity  of  the  lack  of  differences  found  in  the  other  comparisons. 
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This  study  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  GTA's;  the  most  that  can  be  said 
for  it  is  that  it  is  a  partial  evaluation  of  the  use  of  GTA's 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   There  are  many  other  factors 
which  should  come  into  a  complete  evaluation.   As  far  as  per- 
formance in  the  follow-up  course  is  concerned,  it  appears  that 
the  GTA's  are  as  effective  (or  ineffective)  as  regular  faculty. 
Can  one  extrapolate  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  if  GTA's 
have  no  measureable  effect  on  the  performance  in  the  immediately 
following  course,  they  also  have  no  measureable  effect  on  sub- 
sequent performance? 

3.   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  -  STUDY  OF  GTA'S 

Tables  20  and  2_1_  display  the  comparisons  of  grade  distribu- 
tions in  the  second  course  of  each  two-course  sequence  investigated 
with  the  students  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  their  ex- 
perience in  the  preceding . course ,  i.e.  all  instruction  provided 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty  vs.  some  involvement  of  GTA's  in  their 
instruction.   Each  comparison  is  made  up  of  four  columns  of  num- 
bers under  two  headings.   Each  column  of  numbers  not  in  parentheses 
shows  a  grade  distribution  as  the  number  of  A's,  B's,  C's,  D's  and 
X's  reported.   The  symbol  X  means  "did  not  successfully  complete 
the  course"  and  includes  F's,  WF's,  W's,  etc..   Because  we  are 
concerned  with  the  performance  in  the  second  course,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  include  all  sorts  of  lack  of  success. 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  were  computed  to  provide  the 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  the  distributions.   If  there  were  the 
same  number  of  students  with  each  kind  of  experience,  the  two  num- 
bers in  parenthesis  for  each  grade  would  each  be  half  the  sum  of 
the  observed  number  of  grades.   The  two  numbers  in  parentheses 
show  how  the  number  of  grades  at  each  level  would  be  split  between 
the  two  groups  of  students  if  the  division  were  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  total  number  of  students  involved. 

The  close  agreement  of  the  observed  grade  distribution  with 
the  proportional  distributions  (shown  in  parentheses)  is  the  basis 
for  our  claim  of  no  difference  except  for  the  data  in  Table  20 
which  compares  the  English  112  grade  distribution  of  students  from 
"remedial"  sections  of  English  111  with  that  of  students  from 
"regular"  sections  of  the  111  course.   However,  there  is  a  standard 
statistical  procedure  for  evaluating  such  a  comparison  of  distribu- 
tion, namely,  the  chi-squared  test  for  homogeneity.   The  value  of 
chi-squared  is  given  with  each  comparison;  all  of  them  involve  four 
degrees  of  freedom  and  the  90th  percentiles  of  this  chi-squared 
distribution  is  7.78.   In  Tabl e  21 ,  Sections  A  and  B,  the  values  of 
chi-squared  range  from  .49  to  6.28  and  are  of  the  size  to  be  most 
easily  accounted  for  by  other  factors  than  the  experience  in  the 
preceding  course. 
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The  mean  grade  on  our  quality  point  scale  has  also  been 
reported  for  each  group.   Except  for  the  data  in  Table  20,  none 
of  the  differences  between  means  (Table  21 )  is  statistically 
significant,  the  largest  t-value  being  about  1.3. 


I 
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SENIOR  MATHEMATICIAN  ON  LECTURE  TOUR  (SMOLT) 


SMOLT  was  a  special  program  initiated  this  year  to  bring 
about  closer  contact  between  leaders  in  the  field  of  mathematics, 
the  faculty  and  the  graduate  students.   Distinguished  scholars 
in  the  field  of  differential  topology  and  transformation  groups 
were  invited  in  the  fall;  specialists  primarily  from  the  field 
of  algebraic  geometry  visited  in  the  spring.   Most  of  the 
guests  gave  a  one  to  three  week  series  of  lectures.   In 
addition.  Prof.  Yasuo  Akizuki  of  Tokyo  University  of  Education 
joined  the  staff  for  the  spring  semester.   The  program  was  re- 
ported to  be  most  stimulating  and  to  have  attracted  persons 
from  a  wide  area. 

The  guest  lecturers  were  as  follows: 

Prof.  Edgar  H.  Brown,  Brandeis  University 

Prof.  Pierre  Conner,  University  of  Virginia 

Prof.  Heisuke  Hironaka,  Columbia  University 

Prof.  Wu-Yi  Hsiang,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Prof.  Jun-ichi  Igusa,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Prof.  Hideyuki  Matsumura,  Columbia  University 

Prof.  Frank  A.  Raymond,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Prof.  Michio  Suzuki,  University  of  Illinois 

Prof.  John  G.  Thompson,  University  of  Chicago 

Prof.  Philippe  M.  Tondeur,  Wesleyan 

Prof.  C.  T.  Yang,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
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J.  OVERSEAS  PROGRAMS 


1.  SUMMER  SESSION  AT  BOLOGNA,  ITALY,  PROF 


HOWARD  H.  QUINT,  DIRECTOR 
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2.  OXFORD  SUMMER  SEMINAR,  PROF. 
ERNEST  H.  HOFER,  DIRECTOR 

The  Oxford  Summer  Seminar  gave  courses  from  the  cur- 
rent Arts  and  Sciences  catalogue  under  "English"  at  St. 
Hilda's  College,  Oxford.   There  were  eleven  courses  in 
all,  including  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  a  series 
of  guest  lectures.   Dons  were  entirely  from  Oxford,  all 
briefed  in  detail  about  American  marking  systems  and 
American  courses.   Four  had  had  U.S.  experience.   Instruc- 
tion took  place  in  rooms  of  the  college  or  at  the  quarters 
of  one  Fellow  or  another;  some  classes  included  trips  to 
special  collections  (Chaucer,  for  example)  to  examine  manu- 
scripts. 

One  hundred  twenty-four  students  participated,  five 
of  whom  were  counselors  and  therefore  did  not  take  courses. 
Sixty-three  percent  originated  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts;  some  of  the  others  (representing  32  colleges 
and  universities)  were  graduate  students  who  had  a  connection 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  on  the  undergraduate  level 
The  "Four  Colleges"  were  represented,  Mt.  Holyoke  being  the 
largest  participant  outside  the  University  with  six  young 
ladies  attending. 

All  members  were  able  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  London 
and  Stratford,  to  visit  places  of  historic  and  literary 
merit,  and  to  use  the  full  resources  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  (special  tours  involving  no  more  than  eight  students 
per  time  were  taken  on  an  hour-long  inspection). 


St.  Hilda's  College  offered  its  full  facilities,  and 
all  members  were  able  to  obtain  room  and  board  there. 
Recreational  equipment  was  also  available,  including  boats 
(punts)  on  the  river  on  which  the  college  fronts. 
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3.  ACADEMIC  YEAR  PROGRAM  IN  FREIBURG,  GERMANY 


An  Atlantic  Studies  Institute,  established  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Freiburg,  became  a  reality 
when  Professors  Marc  Ratner,  who  served  as  resident  director, 
and  Frederic  C.  Ellert  and  a  group  of  twenty  graduate  and 
fifteen  undergraduate  students  assembled  in  Germany  on 
September  10,  1966. 

The  program  is  broad  and  flexible,  though  the  pre- 
requisite of  fluency  in  German  probably  tends  to  restrict 
the  number  participants  from  fields  other  than  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literature.   Nonetheless  five  students  with 
a  major  in  English  and  one  each  in  Government,  History, 
"pre-med",  and  Sociology  were  included  in.  the  group. 

Four  courses  was  the  usual  academic  load.   Each  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  both  the  regular  courses  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg  and  in  the  courses  taught  by  the  members  of 
our  faculty  in  the  Atlantic  Studies  Center. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  were  arranged  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  provided  both 
$2,000  for  honoraria  and  an  additional  $2,000  for  student 
scholarships. 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  in  German  uni- 
versities includes  a  mid-winter  vacation  of  several  weeks 
duration;  most  students  in  our  program  enjoyed  travel  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  during  this  interval.   The  spring  or 
summer  term  extends  from  March  through  July.   As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  schedule,  the  group  in 
has  not  yet  returned,  and  a  final  evaluation  of  the 
year  of  operation  of  the  program  cannot  yet  be  made 


Freiburg  this  year 
first 


Prof.  Peter  Heller  will  serve  as  Resident  Director  of 
the  program  next  year.   Prof.  Ferenc  Vali,  Department  of 
Government,  will  teach  at  the  Center  during  the  winter  term 
and  Prof.  Winfred  Bernhard,  Department  of  History,  will  teach 
during  the  summer  term  next  year. 
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4.  NDEA  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDY  FOR  FRENCH  TEACHERS 


Prof.  Stowell  C.  Coding  has  been  making  plans  for 
another  institute  to  be  conducted  at  Arcachon,  France, 
from  June  15  to  August  16,  1967.   He  directed  a  similar 
institute  during  the  summer  of  1965. 
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.  K,.   NDEA  AND  NSF  SUMMER  INSTITUTES  IN  AMHERST 

The  education  of  teachers  is  an  important  concern  of 
the  College.   Three  institutes  with  this  particular  goal 
were  held  on  the  campus  during  the  summer  of  1956. 

1 .  HISTORY 

An  NDEA  Institute  for  high  school  teachers  of  history 
was  held  from  June  26  to  August  12,  1966  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Dean  Albertson.   The  budget  of  $152,000  represent- 
ed the  largest  award  in  the  country  for  an  institute  in  history. 
The  116  participants  enjoyed  and  profited  professionally  from 
an  interdisciplinary,  "topics"  approach  to  the  content  of 
American  History.   The  program  included  not  only  lectures  and 
discussions  but  a  field  trip  to  Plymouth  and  other  sites  of 
historical  importance.   The  staff  of  five,  in  addition  to  the 
Director,  consisted  of  two  Historians,  Prof.  Louis  Filler  of 
Antioch  College  and  Prof.  Jules  Davids  of  Georgetown  University, 
two  Sociologists,  Prof.  Orrin  Klapp  of  San  Diego  State  College 
and  Prof.  Matthew  Epstein  of  Michigan  State  University  and  one 
Geographer,  Prof.  Philip  Wagner  of  the  University  of  California 
(Davis). 

Prof.  Albertson  reported  that,  "Clearly,  the  participants 
benefitted  handsomely  by  the  institute,  but  at  the  same  time, 
fundamental  and  exciting  educational  stimulation  was  the 
reward  of  the  department  for  its  effort." 

2.   BOTANY 

An  NSF  Institute  for  twenty-two  college  teachers  of 
Botany,  Prof.  E.  L.  Davis,  Director  was  instituted  at  the 
request  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.   It  was  the 
sixth  time  since  1954  that  the  Botanical  Society  had  re- 
quested that  a  specific  institution  seek  NSF  support  to 
conduct  an  advanced  level  summer  institute  in  botany  for 
teachers  at  small  colleges.   The  budget  of  $31,000  made  it 
possible  to  invite  as  lecturers  many  of  the  most  eminent 
botanists  in  North  America;  three  were  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  Canadian  Academy.   Three  past  presi- 
dents (not  including  Dr.  Tippo)  of  the  Botanical  Society  took 
part. 

The  visiting  lecturers  were: 

Edgar  Anderson,  Professor,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
Herbert  G.  Baker,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of 

the  Botanical  Garden,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley) . 
Roderick  K.  Clayton,  Senior  Investigator  in  Biophysics, 

Cornell  University. 
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Ralph  E.  Cleland,  Professor  of  Botany,  Indiana 

Uni versi  ty . 
Harriet  Creighton,  Professor,  Wellesley  College. 
Theodore  Delevoryas,  Professor  of  Botany,  Yale 

University. 
William  S.  Hillman,  Plant  Physiologist,  Brookhaven 

National  Laboratory. 
William  P.  Jacobs,  Professor  of  Biology,  Princeton 

Uni versi  ty. 
William  A.  Jensen,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Associate 

Dean,  University  of  California  (Berkeley). 
Gleb  Krotkov,  Professor  of  Botany,  Queens  University, 

Canada . 
Irene  Manton,  Professor  of  Botany,  Leeds  University, 

England. 
Keith  R.  Porter,  Professor  of  Biology,  Harvard 

University. 
Franklin  W.  Stahl  ,  Professor  of  Biology,  Institute  of 

Molecular  Biology,  University  of  Oregon. 


ENGLISH 


The  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  English 
was  held  under  the  direction  of  Richard  0.  Ulin  of  the  School 
of  Education.   This  program  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  was  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Education.   Its  objective  was  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
English  in  New  England's  secondary  schools.   Forty-five 
experienced  teachers  from  public,  private  and  parochial  second- 
ary school s--most  of  whom  were  from  Massachusetts  but  including 
several  from  the  greater  New  England  area  and  beyond--regi stered 
for  this  accredited  program,  offering  courses  in  Composition, 
Poetry,  and  Criticism.   Up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  credit  could 
be  earned  by  each  participant.   Engl ish. Department  faculty  who 
offered  courses  included  Professors  Robert  Bagg,  Joseph  Langland, 
Simon  Lesser,  Charles  K.  Smith  and  Charles  Adams.   The  Institute, 
similarly  constituted,  will  again  be  offered  during  the  summer 
of  1967. 
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SPECIAL  AWARDS  TO  OUTSTANDING  STUDENTS 


Five  undergraduates  and  one  graduate  student  achieved 
distinction  and  national  recognition  by  the  award  to  them 
of  graduate  fellowships.   These  fellowships  included  four 
Fulbright  awards,  one  Woodrow  Wilson  award,  one  National 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  Fellowship  and  one  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Fellowship.   It  should  be  noted  that  Miss  Kucinski 
was  one  of  only  15  recipients  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Fellowships 
and  that  Mr.  Liszt  was  the  recipient  of  both  Fulbright  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowships. 

Carmen  Lisbeth  Grosse,  1967,  German  major,  Fulbright  Grant 

for  study  at  the  University  of  Mainz, 
Germany. 

Chester  Jablonski,  1967,  Chemistry  major,  Fulbright  award 

for  study  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
Germany. 

Helen  Kucinski,  1967,  Zoology  major.  National  Phi  Kappa  Phi 

Fellowship.   Miss  Kucinski  will  study 
at  Yale  University. 

Harvey  S.  Liszt,  1967,  Astronomy  major,  Fulbright  and 

Woodrow  Wilson  awards.   He  accepted 
the  latter  and  will  study  at  Princeton 
University. 

Nancy  Winsor,  1967,  Zoology  major.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Graduate  Fellowship.   Miss  Winsor 
will  study  at  Purdue  University. 


Johanna  Butler,  French  doctoral  candidate,  Fulbright  Grant 

for  study  of  French  Literature  in 
France. 
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PROGRAMS  IN  THE  FINE  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS 


Programs  in  the  fine  and  performing  arts  are  a  significant 
part  of  the  composite  responsibilities  of  a  liberal  arts  colleg 
They  are  co-curricul ar  in  nature  and  should  grow  and  mature  wit 
other  parts  of  the  College  and  University.  The  contributions 
of  the  Departments  of  Art,  Music  and  Speech  are  summarized  brie 
ly  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  performances  of  the  latter 
two  departments  are  at  a  high,  professional  level  and  attract 
large  audiences. 


I 


e. 
h 


The  Department  of  Art,  in  cooperation  with  the  Student 
Union  Art  and  Music  Committee  sponsored  a  series  of  exhibits. 
One  hundred  forty-one  works  by  distinguished  artists  were  added 
to  the  University  collection  which  now  has  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $140,000.   Although  the  collection  is  still  relatively 
small,  its  growth  in  the  past  few  years  is  heartening. 
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Finally,  the  role  of  the  Music  Department  in  making  poss 
an  opportunity  for  local,  talented  musicians  to  perform  appro 
orchestral  literature  should  be  noted.   The  University  Youth 
Orchestra,  established  in  the  spring  of  1965  a'nd  now  composed 
of  50  young  musicians  presented  two  concerts  during  the  past 
academic  year. 

The  theater  and  forensics  are  both  supported  by  the  Depa 
ment  of  Speech.   During  the  regular  academic  year,  the  Univer 
Theatre,  despite  the  disastrous  Conservation  Building  fire 
which  destroyed  nearly  $50,000  worth  of  equipment  and  materia 
and  forced  cancellation  of  two  major  productions,  produced  se 
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theatrical  events  and  a  series  of  twelve  films,  playing  to  a 
total  audience  of  approximately  9,300  at  a  total  production 
cost  of  approximately  $5,800.   The  events  included  two  major 
productions  (Malnar's  L i 1 1 i om  and  the  Thurber  Carnival),  one 
readers'  theater  production,  three  M.F.A.  productions,  and 
one  production  by  an  acting  class.   Approximately  250  students 
were  involved  in  some  phase  of  these  productions,  either  as 
performers  or  backstage  workers.   In  addition,  a  series  of 
monthly  Reading  Hours  was  begun  in  January,  involving  oral 
readings  by  invited  students.   Total  attendance  was  approxi- 
mately 700. 


During  the  summer  of  1966,  the  Summer  Theatre  Repertory 
Company  presented  three  major  productions  and  one  children's 
play  to  a  total  audience  of  approximately 
production  cost  of  approximately  $6,000. 


7,800 


at  a  total 


The  intercollegiate  debate  program,  under  the  direction  of 
a  new  faculty  member,  Ronald  J.  Matlon,  was  expanded  consider- 
ably.  A  total  of  28  students  (double  last  year's  figure) 
participated  in  a  total  of  24  intercollegiate  debate  tournaments. 
Furthermore,  a  series  of  eight  on-campus  public  debates  was 
initiated.   The  public  debates,  which  were  attended  by  a  total 
of  approximately  1,400  people,  involved  a  variety  of  controversial 
campus,  national  and  international  issues. 
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APPENDIX      A 


TABLE   1:    PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS  (FTE)  FILLED  BY  RANK 

FALL  SEMESTER 


(a )   Administration 


Dean 

Associate 

Assistant 

Total s 


Dean 
Deans 


(b)   Facul ty 


Professors 
Assoc.  Prof 
Asst.  Prof. 
Instructors 
Lecturers 

i/    Totals 


82 

64 

131 

92 

0 


1964 


1 
1 
1    1/2 

3    1/2 


(22 

(17 

(35 

1/4(25 


2%) 
3%) 
5%) 
0%) 


369    1/4 


1965 

1 
1 

2    1/2 

4    1/2 


93  1/2(20.7%) 

82  (18.2%) 

175  1/4(38.9%) 

100  3/4(22.2%) 

0 


451    1/2 


1 


1966 


1 

1 

2    1/2 

4    1/2 


117  (22.0! 

94  (17.7: 

213  1/2(40.2! 

93  1/4(17.3! 

14  3/4(    2.8! 

532  1/2^ 


(c)   Non-Teaching 


Staff  Associates 
Staff  Assistants 
Professional  Tech 

Total s 


0 

(vacant) 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

7 
1 


(d)   Teaching  Assistants 


288 


341 


353 


(e)   Postdoctoral  Research  Associates  (Not  on  State  funds) 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Sociol ogy 
Zool ogy 

Total s 


10 
0 
0 

_1 

13 


8 
0 
1 

16 


11 
2 
2 

II 
29 


Footnotes 

(1)  There  were  10  unfilled  faculty  positions,  giving  a  total  of 
461  1/2  faculty  positions  (FTE). 

(2)  There  were  1  5/6  unfilled  faculty  positions,  giving  a  total  of 
533  1/3  faculty  positions  (FTE). 

(3)  This  FTE  figure  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  allocation 
for  TA's  ($750,200.)  by  the  budgeted  average  stipend  ($2,200.) 

(4)  This  FTE  figure  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  allocation 
for  TA's  ($847,200.)  by  the  budgeted  average  stipend  ($2,400.) 
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TABLE  2:   FACULTY  POSITIONS  (FTE)  FILLED  BY  DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT.  AND  RANK:   FALL  SEMESTER 

Note :   The  number  of  positions  of  Professor,  Associate  Professor, 
Assistant  Professor,  Instructor  and  Lecturer,  respectively, 
and  the  total  number  of  positions  in  each  department  is 
indicated  by  the  series  of  numbers  in  each  column.   Lecturers 
were  not  separately  listed  in  1964  and  1955;  most  were  includ- 
ed with  the  Instructors. 


1964 

1965 

1966 

.  ' 

Fine  Arts 

Art 

Music 

Speech 

1-  3- 
3-  1- 
1-  2- 

2  -  5  = 
1  -  3  = 
eh-    9  = 

11 

8 
18*2 

3 
3 
2 

-  2- 

-  2- 

-  1- 

4  - 
3  - 
9  - 

5  = 
2  = 
9  = 

14 
10 
21 

3-  2- 
3-  2- 
3-  2- 

6  -  6  - 

7  -  2  - 
12  -11  - 

1  = 
0  = 
0  = 

18 
2f 

TOTALS 

5-  6- 

9^2-17  = 

37*2 

8 

-  5- 

16  - 

16  = 

45 

9-  6- 

25  -19  - 

1  = 

60 

Humani  ti  es 

t 

1 

i  ■ 

Engl i  sh 

11-13- 

18*2-11   = 

53*2 

14*2-16- 

19*2- 

14  = 

64 

16-16- 

27  -  6  - 

9  = 

7^ 

G  e  rm  a  n  i  c 
Lang  .^ 

3-  1- 

6  -  9  - 

19 

3 

-  1- 

7  - 

9  = 

20 

6-  0- 

6  -  8  - 

0  = 

2u 

History 
Phi  1 osophy 
Rom.  Lang. 

5-  6- 
1-  1- 
5-  6- 

11  -   ih= 
2  -  2  = 
8  -12  = 

29*3 

6 
31 

7 

1 
5 

-  4- 

-  1- 

-  9- 

15  - 
3  - 
8  - 

9  = 

1  = 

14  = 

35 

6 

36 

8-  5- 
2-  3- 
8-12- 

19  -10  - 
4  -  1  - 
9  -15  - 

*2= 
0  = 
0  = 

42% 
11 

4-. 

Slavic 
Lang . 

1-  1- 

1  -  1  - 

2  = 

t 

TOTALS 

25-27- 

45*2-41 3g= 

1385i 

30*2-31- 

52V 

47  = 

161 

41-37- 

66  -41  - 

11*2= 

191  2 

Social  Sciences 

Economics 
Government 
Psychol ogy 
Soc-Anth 

4-  1- 
6-  5- 
6-  1- 
4-  2- 

3  -  5  = 
3  -  3  = 

ih-   2   = 
8*5-  1  = 

13 
17 
16*2 
15*2 

5 
7 
6 
5 

-  1- 

-  6- 

-  1- 

-  2- 

3  - 

9  - 

13%- 

11  - 

8  = 
4  = 
1  = 
1  = 

17 
■26 
21*3 
19 

5-  1- 
8-  5- 
7-  2- 

6-  2- 

4  -  7  - 

10  -  3  - 
14  -  0  - 

11  -  1  - 

0  = 
0  = 
0  = 
0  = 

17 
2  6  .: 

2:  ■ 

2t  ■? 

TOTALS 

20-  9- 

22  -11  = 

62 

23 

-10- 

36^3- 

14  = 

83% 

26-10- 

39  -11  - 

0  = 

86  ' 

Biological 

Sciences 

1 

^■-   :■  ■ 

Botany 
Microbio 
Zool ogy 

4-  3- 
1-  0- 
7-  5- 

1 

3  -  1  = 

4  -  1  = 
7  -  0  = 

11 

6 

19 

3 
1 
7 

-  5- 

-  0- 

-  6- 

4V 
6  - 
6  - 

1  = 

4  = 

13% 

7 
23 

4-  5- 
2-  0- 
7-  6- 

7%-   %- 

6  -  0  - 

10  -  3  - 

0  = 
0  = 
0  = 

1/  l' 
I. 

26  ■ 

TOTALS 

12-  8- 

14  -  2  = 

36 

11 

-11- 

16%- 

5*2^ 

43% 

13-11- 

2  3%-  3*2- 

0  = 

51  i 

TABLE   2:   FACULTY  POSITIONS  (FTE)  FILLED  BY  DIVISIQl 
DEPARTMENT,  AND  RANK:   FALL  SEMESTER 
(continued) 
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1964 

1965 

1965 

0  = 
0  = 

0  = 

0  = 

Physical  Sciences 

1 
3IJ5 
11 
15 

0 
7 
2 
4 

-  1- 

-  6- 

-  5- 

-  5- 

1  - 
16  - 

4  - 
12  - 

0  = 

1  = 
1  = 

2 
35^ 
12 
22 

1- 
8- 

2- 

5- 

3- 
6- 

5- 

9- 

1  -  0  - 
14  -  7  - 

4  -  2  - 

T6  -  1  - 

Astronomy^   0-0-   1  -  0  = 

Biochem. 

Chemistry   7-  5-  14  -  B^r 

Geol  .- 

Geog.    2-2-   5  -  2  = 
Physics- 

Astron.   4-3-   6  -  2  = 

5' 
35 

13 

31 

TOTALS    13-10-  26  -  ^h= 

58J5 

13 

-17- 

33  - 

8Ja= 

7IJ5 

16- 

23- 

35  -10  - 

0  = 

84 

ilathematics  and  Statistics 

33 
3 

7 
1 

-  8- 

-  0- 

18V 
2  - 

10  = 
0  = 

43% 
3 

9- 
1- 

7- 
0- 

22%-  7  - 
2  -  1  - 

235= 
0  = 

Math.       6-  4-  12  -11  = 
Stat.       1-0-   2  -  0  = 

48 
4 

TOTALS    7-  4-  14  -11  = 

36 

8 

-  8- 

20I- 

10  = 

46% 

10- 

7- 

24%-  8  - 

23g= 

52 

Asian  Studies 

Chinese     0-0-   0  -  hr 

Japanese 

Comp.  Lit. 

h 

0 
0 

-  0- 

-  0- 

0  - 
0  - 

h 

1- 

0- 
0- 

1- 

0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 

0  -  0  - 
0  -  h- 

0  -  h- 

0  -  0  - 

0  = 
0  = 
0  = 
0  = 

1 

h 

h 
1 

TOTALS^    82-64-131  -92^,= 

1 

3693g 

9332-82- 

1753g- 

100|= 

45132 

117- 

94- 

213V  93  V 

14%= 

53232 

Footnotes 

Includes  the  Bureau  of  Government  Research,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Government  in  September,  1965. 

This  department  was  known  as  German-Russian  during  1964  and  1965.   In 
1966  two  departments  were  formed:  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

The  Astronomy  Department  was  combined  with  Physics  in  September  of  1966. 

Biochemistry  Department  was  separated  from  Chemistry  in  Seoterrber  of 
1966. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
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TABLE  3: 


PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  ACTIONS 


Promoti  ons 
Tenure  Appointments 
Resignations 
Termi  nations 
Retirements 
Deceased 
/  Merit  Increases 
Sabbatical s 
Leaves  of  Absence  without  Pay 


1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

25 

18 

31 

11 

7 

23^ 

18 
13 

!■' 

45 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

300 

373 

21 

27 

14 

19 

16 

15 

(1)   Four  effective  September  1,  1967  -  nineteen  effective 
September  1 ,  1 968 . 
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TABLE  3A:  NON-PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS   BY  RANK:   FALL  SEMESTER 


Secretarial 

(02)  Junior  Clerk,  Typist 

(03)  Junior  Clerk,  Steno 

(06)  Senior  Clerk,  Typist 

(07)  Senior  Clerk,  Steno 
(09)  Principal  Clerk 

Total s 


1964 


1965'' 


1966 


6 

6 

6 

25 

31 

36 

7 

10 

10 

12 

18 

21 

1 

4 

6 

51 

69 

79 

Ion-Secretarial  (Technical) 
Laboratory  Helper 
Laboratory  Assistant 
Animal  Room  Attendant 
Mechanical  Handyman 
Herbarium  Curator 
Laboratory  Technician 
Technical  Assistant 
Carpenter 
Machinist 

Electronics  Technician 
Storekeeper 
Machinist  Foreman 
Principal  Storekeeper 
Technical  Specialist 
Total s 


(02) 

(04) 

(05) 

(06) 

(07) 

(08) 

(08) 

(09) 

(09) 

(10) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(12) 

1 

8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 

_0 
26 


1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
12 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
_0 
34 


1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
16 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
_1 
42 


Footnote 

(1)   Includes  the  Bureau  of  Government  Research,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Government  in  September,  1965. 
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TABLE  3B:  FACULTY  POSITIONS  (FP)  AND  SECRETARIAL  POSITIONS  (SP): 

FALL  1966  (FTE  BASIS) 


Division 

Fine  and 
Perform i  ng 
Arts 


Department 

Art 
Music 
Speech 


18 
14 

28 


SP 

2 
2 

4 


FP/SP 
Ratio 

9.0 
7.0 
7.0 


SCS 
SCS 
SCS 


Division  Totals 


60 


7.5 


Humani  ti  es 


English  74  9 

Germanic  Languages  20  2 

History  42  5/6   5 

Philosophy  10  1 

Romance  Languages  44  5 

Slavic  Languages  6  1 


1/2 


8.2 
10.0 
8.5 
6.6 
8.8 
6.0 


PC 
SCT 
SCS 
SCT 

PC 
JCS 


Division  Totals 


196  5/6   23  1/2 


8.4 


Social 
Sciences 


Economics 
Government 
Psychol ogy 
Sociology- 
Anthropol ogy 


17 
26 
23 

20 


2 

5 
4 


8.5 
5.2 
5.7 

6.6 


SCS 
SCS 
SCS 

SCS 


Division  Totals 


86 


14 


6.1 


Biol og  ical 
Sciences 


Botany 

Mi  crobiol ogy 

Zoology 


17 

8 

26 


1/4 


3 

1  1/2 

5 


5.7 
5.3 
5.2 


SCS 

SCS 

PC 


Division  Totals 


51  1/4    9  1/2 


5.4 


Physical 
Sciences 


Biochemistry  5 

Chemistry  35 

Geol  -  Geography  13 

Physics-Astronomy  31 


1 
6 
2 

4 


5.0 
5.8 
6.5 
7.7 


JCS 

PC 

SCS 

SCS 


Division  Totals 


84 


13 


6.4 


Mathematics  and   Mathematics 
Statistics       Statistics 


48 
4 


4 
1 


12.0 
4.0 


PC 
JCS 


Division  Totals 


52 


10.4 


Chinese  &  Japanese 
Asian  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 


1  1/4 

1 

1 


JCS 


TOTALS 

533  1/3 

74 

7.2 

Dean's  Office 

4  1/2 

5 

- 

PC 

GRAND  TOTALS 

537  5/6 

79 

6.8 

Footnote 

(1)   Abbreviations:   JCS  =  Junior  Clerk  Steno  (03);  SCT  =  Senior  Clerk 
Typist  (06);  SCS  =  Senior  Clerk  Steno  (07);  PC  =  Principal  Clerk(0! 


TABLE  3C:  RATIOS  OF  FACULTY  POSITIONS  (FP) 
TO  SECRETARIAL  POSITIONS  (SP) 
AND  TO  TECHNICAL  POSITIONS  (IP): 
FALL  SEMESTER  (1964-56)' 


60C 


FP 
SP 
FP/SP  Ratio 


1964 
369  1/4 
47 
7.9 


1965 
461  1/2 
63  1/2 
7.3 


1966 
533  1/3 
74 
7.2 


FP 
TP 
FP/TP  Ratio 


369  1/4 
26 
14.2 


461  1/2 
34 
13.6 


533  1/3 
42 
12.7 


Footnote 

(1)   Computations  based  on  total  faculty  positions 
(FTE  basis)  and  do  not  include  personnel  in 
the  Dean  '  s  Office. 
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NOTE 


TABLE   6:   TEACHING  LOAD  SUMMARY 
FALL  SEMESTER  1966 


rH  means  Student  Credit  Hours;  SCoH  means  Student  Contact 
lurs;  #Secs  means  total  number  of  sections:  laboratory, 
icitation  and  lecture;  #Crs  means  number  of  courses  taught 
elusive  of  Honors,  Special  Problems  and  Theses,  all  of 
I ich  carry  academic  credit. 


SPjH  is  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  Senior  Honors, 
Special  Problems  or  other  individual  instruction.   M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  is  the  number  of  active  thesis  projects. 

The  ratio  of  student  credit  hours  for  the  spring  semester 
to  that  of  the  fall  is  an  index  of  the  change  in  teaching 
load  between  the  two  semesters. 


Fine 
Arts 


SCrH   SCoH   #Secs   #Crs 


and  Performing 


Art 

Music 
Speech 


3623 
2024 
5687 


5814 
4165 
7098 


52 

25 

117 


23 
24 
28 


SP,H 


13 

102 

20 


M.A, 


10 
0 
7 


Ph.D 


0 
0 
0 


Second 
Semester 


1  .08 
1  .13 
1  .02 


Total  s 


11334   17077 


194 


75 


135 


17 


1  .06 


Humani ti  es 

English-Journ.  21887  21887  321  59 

Germanic  Lang.  4207  4978  101  20 

History  12378  12378  210  37 

Philosophy  1831  1857  32  11 

Romance  Lang.  8888  10482  197  49 

Slavic  Lang. 758  836  21  11 


20 

24 

31 

14 

0 

8 

25 

2 

3 

14 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

1.01 

.82 

1  .01 

1  .30 

.89 

.63 


Total  s 


49958   52427 


882 


187 


79 


27 


48 


.96 


Social  Sciences  , 

"'  Economics  4740  '4740 

Government  6534  6534 

Psychology  10997  11847 

Sociology  7491  7356 

Anthropology  1386  1386 


55 

21 

96 

29 

63 

31 

37 

24 

10 

9 

7 

1 

10 

10 

40 

20 

29 

17 

35 

9 

12 

7 

0 

■   2 

0 

.85 

.92 

.95 

1  .08 

1  .25 


Total  s 


31148   31863 


261 


114 


55 


72 


72 


97 


Biological  Sciences 

Botany           3458  5390  47  12 

Microbiology     1289  2161  15  9 

Zoology 7821  13185  139  20 


13 
20 

23 


5 
5 
1 


4 
8 

12 


.73 

.80 

1  .00 


Total  s 


12568   20736 


201 


41 


56 


11 


24 


88 


TABLE   6:   TEACHING  LOAD  SUMMARY 

FALL  SEMESTER  1966 

(continued) 


SCrH 


SCoH 


#Secs   #Crs 


SP,H   M.A, 


Ph.D, 


Physical  Sciences 

Biochemistry  614  908  10  4 

Chemistry  8529  13646  140  30 

Geology  2609  4304  57  15 

Geography  528  670  8  2 

Physics  3716  4787  103  20 

Astronomy  965  984  5  5 


0 

2 

9 

14 

16 

81 

2 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.80 
.80 
.73 

1  .20 
.96 

1  .02 


rotal s 


16961   25299 


323 


76 


26 


30 


95 


,85 


Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

Mathemati  cs 
Statistics 


14947 
1686 


15037 
1686 


195 
7 


56 
6 


3 
0 


0 
0 


11 


83 
94 


rotal s 


16633   16723 


202 


62 


11 


84 


Asian  Studies 


90 


116 


1  .30 


;0LLEGE  TOTAL 


138692  164241 


2067    559 


351 


157 


250 


.94 


66 


TABLE  7 


STUDENT  MAJORS  (HEAD  COUNT)  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  DIVISION 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


Total s 


1964   1965   1966 


1964   1965   1966 


1964   1965   1966 


Fine  and  Performing  Arts 


Art 

Music 

Speech 


107 
17 

85 


113 

34 

105 


149 

37 

119 


28 

47 

53 

135 

160 

202 

0 

0 

14 

17 

34 

51 

25 

24 

20 

110 

129 

139 

Total s 


209 


252    305 


53 


71 


87 


262 


323 


392 


Human i  ties 

Engl i  sh 
Germanic  Lang 
Slavic  Lang. 
History 
Phi  1 osophy 
Romance  Lang  . 


779 
72 

465 

27 

207 


921 
68 
31 

579 

43 

274 


1101 
61 
41 

648 
44 

337 


119 
25 

66 
15 
29 


48 

218 

898 

46 

53 

0 

0 

97 

85 

95 

531 

29 

36 

42 

47 

61 

236 

1069 
114 

31 
664 

72 
321 


1319 
114 

41 
743 

80 
598 


Total s 


1550   1916   2232 


254 


355    463 


1804   2271   2695 


Social  Sciences 

Economics  113  128  168 

Government  514  584  571 

Psychology  303  384  451 

Sociology-Anthr.  197  239  339 


44 

51 

51 

157 

179 

219 

74 

65 

78 

588 

651 

649 

97 

118 

116 

400 

502 

567 

41 

53 

69 

238 

292 

408 

Total s 


1127   1335   1529 


256    287 


314 


1383   1622   1843 


Biological  Sciences 

Pre-professional  317  243  132 

Botany  27  33  36 

Microbiology  29  42  76 

Zoology  193  349  508 


0 

0 

0 

317 

243 

132 

23 

27 

26 

50 

60 

62 

16 

25 

34 

45 

67 

110 

65 

61 

62 

258 

410 

570 

Total s 


566 


667 


752 


104    113 


122 


670 


780   874 


Physical  Sciences 

Chemistry  138  212  225  154  149  136  292  361  361 

Geology  34  41  71  22  35  26  56  76  97 

Physics  58  72  78  26  58  72  84  130  150 

Astronomy 9  16  27  0  0  0  9  16  27 


Total s 


239   341 


401 


202    242 


234 


441 


583    635 


Mathematics  &  Statistics 


Mathematics 
Statistics 


438 
0 


549 
0 


557 
0 


35 
5 


63 
17 


91 
7 


473 
5 


612 
17 


648 
7 


Total s 


438    549    557 


40 


80 


98 


478 


629 


655 


COLLEGE  TOTALS 


4129   5060   5776 


909   1148   1318 


5038   5208   7094 


TABLE  8  :   FTE  STUDENTS  (S)  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  DIVISIOl 

(FALL  SEMESTER) 


67 


Fine  and  Performing  Arts 

.  Art 
Music 
Speech 


F.  T 
1964 


171 
69 

226 


E.  STUDENTS  (S) 
1965     1966 


184 
117 

318 


260 
142 
386 


Division  Totals 


466 


619 


788 


Humanities 

Engl ish 
Germanic  Lang 
Hi  story 
Phi  1 osophy 
Romance  Lang. 
Slavic  Lang. 


1099 

230 

672 

88 

412 


1237 
242 
778 

98 
538 

40 


1559 
296 
875 
136 
629 
53 


Division  Totals 


2501 


2933 


3548 


Social  Sciences 

Economics 
Government 
Psychol ogy 
.  Sociology 
Anthropol ogy 


238 

248 

345 

570 

435 

453 

487 

702 

803 

350 

392 

528 

51 

96 

Division  Totals 


1645 


1828 


2225 


Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Microbiol ogy 
Zool ogy 


202 

211 

257 

60 

54 

101 

422 

445 

554 

684 

710 

912 

59 

552 

582 

598 

149 

165 

220 

169 

215 

283 

51 

55 

68 

Division  Totals 


Physical  Sciences 

Biochemistry 

Chemistry 

Geology  -  Geography 

Physics 

Astronomy 


Division  Totals 


921 


1017 


1228 


Mathematics  and  Statistics 


Mathematics 
Stati  sties 

666 
49 

790 

90 

1054 
122 

Division  Totals 

715 

880 

1176 

Other 

2 

3 

- 

COLLEGE  TOTALS 

6934 

7990 

9877 

68 


TABLE 


STUDENT-TO-FACULTY  RATIOS  (SEPT.J966)  WITH  AND 
WITHOUT  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  (TA's) 


NOTE:   FTE  stud.  =  15  undergraduate  student  credit  hours  or 
8  graduate  student  credit  hours.   S/F  is  the  ratio  of 
the  numbers  in  the  two  columns  to  the  left.   T.A.  Equiv 
is  an  arbitrarily  chosen  figure,  $7,200  of  teaching 
assistant  funds  equals  one  faculty  position.   F*  is 
column  2  increased  by  column  4.   S/F*  is  the  Student 
Faculty  ratio  with  teaching  assistants  included. 


Fine  and  Performing 
Arts 

Art 

Music 

Speech 


FTE 
Stud 


260 
142 
386 


FTE 
Fac 


18 
14 
28 


S/F 


18.8 
10.1 
13.8 


TA 
Equiv 


S/¥-- 


2.1 

20.1 

12.9 

1  .3 

15.3 

9.3 

1  .0 

29.0 

13.3 

Division 


788 


60 


13.1 


4.4 


64.4 


12.2 


Humani ti  es 

Engl i  sh 
Germanic  Lang 
Hi  story 
Phi  1 osophy 
Romance  Lang. 
Slavic  Lang. 


1559 
296 
875 
136 
629 
53 


74 
20 
43 
10 
44 
6 


21  .0 

14.3 

14.8 

4.7 

20.3 

4.2 

13.6 

1.3 

14.3 

4.7 

8.8 

- 

88.3 

17 

6 

24.7 

12 

0 

47.2 

18 

5 

11  .3 

12 

0 

48.7 

12 

9 

6.0 

8 

8 

Division 


3548 


197 


18.0 


29.2 


226.2 


12.6 


Social  Sciences 

Economics 
Government 
Psychol ogy 
Sociology-Anthr 


345 

17 

20.3 

3.3 

20.3 

17.0 

456 

23.5 

19.4 

7.0 

30.5 

15.0 

803 

23 

35.0 

7.0 

30.0 

26.8 

624 

20 

31.1 

6.7 

26.7 

23.4 

Division 


2228 


83.5 


26.6 


24.0 


107.5    20.7 


Biological  Sciences 


Botany 

257 

17.25 

14.9 

3.7 

21  .0 

12.2 

Microbi  ol ogy 

101 

8 

12.8 

2.7 

10.7 

9.4 

Zool ogy 

554 

26 

21  .3 

14.3 

40.3 

13.7 

Division 


912 


51  .25 


17.8 


20.75 


72.0        12.6 


Physical  Sciences 

Biochemi  stry 

Chemistry 

Geol ogy 

Physics  &  Astronomy 


59 

5 

11  .8 

- 

5.0 

11.8 

598 

35 

15.3 

15.0 

50.0 

12.0 

220 

13 

16.9 

5.0 

18.0 

12.2 

351 

30 

11.7 

11.7 

41  .7 

8.3 

Division 


1228 


83 


14.7 


31.7 


114.7 


10.7 


69 


TABLE 


STUDENT-TO-FACULTY  RATIOS  (SEPT.,  1966)  WITH  AND 

WITHOUT  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  (TA's) 

'  (continued) 


FTE 
Stud 


FTE 
Fac, 


S/F 


TA 

E  q  u  i  V 


F* 


S/F' 


Mathematics  and 
Stati  sties 


Mathematics 
Statistics 


1054 
122 


48 
4 

22.0 
30.5 

10.7 
1  .3 

58.7 
5.3 

18.0 
23.0 

52 

22.5 

12.0 

64.0 

18.3 

Division 


1176 


COLLEGE  TOTAL 


9880 


526.75    18.7 


122.0   648.8 


15.2 


70 


TABLE  10 :   DEGREES  AWARDED 


B.  A. 
B.  S. 


1964-65 

571 

144 


1965-66 

674 
136 


1966-67 

768 
169 


Total  Bachelors 


715 


810 


937 


M.  A. 
M.  F.  A, 
M.  S. 

Total  Masters 


82 

121 

114 

1 

11 

13 

64 

108 

169 

147 


240 


326 


Ph.D 


33 


42 


50 


Grand  Total 


895 


1  ,092 


1  ,313 


Footnote 
(1)   The  breakdown  by  major  departments  is  shown  below. 


Department 

1964-65 

.  1965-66 

1966-67 

Botany 

1 

1 

1 

Chemistry 

11* 

15* 

11 

Economics 

0 

2 

1 

Engl ish 

0 

0 

2 

Geology 

1 

1 

1 

Government 

2 

1 

7 

History 

1 

0 

0 

Mathematics  . 

0 

0 

1 

Microbiol ogy 

3 

0 

0 

Psychol ogy 

9 

14 

17 

Soci  ol ogy- 

Anthropology 

0 

2 

3 

Zool ogy 

5* 

6 

6 

Total s 


33 


42 


50 


*One  of  these  is  a  4-College  Cooperative  Ph.D, 
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TABLE   11:   PERCENTAGES  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  WITH  CUMULATIVE 
AVERAGES  EQUAL  TO  OR  EXCEEDING  SELECTED  LEVELS,  BY  CLASS 


Class  of 


1967 


1968 


Average 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.8 

0.4 

0.5 

3.6 

1.7 

1.7 

3.4 

4.9 

4.7 

3.2 

8.8 

9.9 

3.0 

16.1 

16.4 

2.8 

27.5 

25.2 

2.6 

40.1 

36.6 

2.4 

56.0 

49.9 

2.2 

71  . 1 

66.1 

2.0 

85.8 

79.1 

1.8 

96.5 

91  .5 

1.6 

99.4 

99.5 

1  .4 

100.0 

100.0 

1.2 

Number    of 

Students 

898 

1330 

1969 

0.2 

0.8 

2.0 

5.0 

8.2 

15.0 

24.8 

36.6 

48.9 

61  .6 

75.1 

88.5 

97.7 

99.8 

99.9 


1970 

0.4 

1  .0 

2.6 

4.8 

9.0 

15.9 

24.3 

35.6 

47.6 

59,8 

72.0 

84.0 

92.5 

99.5 

99.8 


1280 


1562 


72 


TABLE  12:   BOOKS  AND  MONOGRAPHS,  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  DIVISION  (1966-67 

Note:   In  cases  of  multiple  authorship  the  name  of  that 

author  who  is  a  member  of  our  faculty  is  underlined. 

FINE  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS  (4) 

Art  (1) 

Verheyen,  Egon  -  Die  Denkmaeler  des  Rheinlandes,  Duisburg, 
Duesseldorf,  1966,  77,  246  figs,  also  published  as  vol.  7 
of  the  series  Duisburger  Forschungen,  Duisburg,  1966. 

Music  (3) 

Fussell,  Charles  -  Fancy's  Knell  for  two-part  chorus  and 
piano,  8  pp. 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  Repertory  Project  1967 

Stern,  Robert  -  Music  For  Two  Clarinets,  7  pp..  New  Valley 
Music  Press,  Smith  College  1967 

Folk  Songs  arranged  for  Classical  Guitar ,  7pp. 
Rochester  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  1966 

HUMANITIES  (28) 

Engl ish  (10) 

Aczel ,  Tamas,  editor  and  co-author  -  Ten  Years  After,  The 
Hungarian  Revolution  inthe  Perspective  of  History  (London : 
MacGibbon  and  Kee,  1966),  253  pp.   Also  by  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston  (New  York,  1967). 

Translation  from  the  Russian  of  Irodalmi  Ujsag,  Poetry  of 
the  Underground  (anthology),  February,  1967. 

Alspach,  Russell,  editor  -  The  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Poems 
of  W.B.  Yeats  (New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.  ,  1966).   3rd 
printing,  revised. 

The  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Plays  of  W.B.  Yeats  (London  and 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.,  1966).   2nd  printi ng . 

*Boy1e,  Kay  -  Nothing  Ever  Breaks  Except  the  Heart  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  1966),  357  pp. 

Golden,  Morris  -  Fiel di ng '  s  Moral  Psychology  (University  of 
Massachusetts  Press  ,  1 966)  ,  TTl  pp^ 


*Visiting  Lecturer,  spring  of  1967. 
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Hicks,  John,  editor  -  Thoreau  in  Our  Season  (University  of 
Massachusetts  Press,  1 966)  ,  176  pp.   2nd  p r i n t i n g . 

Manheim,  Leonard  and  Eleanor  Manheim,  editors  -  Hidden  Patterns 
Studies  in  Psychoanalytic  Literary  Criticism  (New  York  and 
London  :   Co1 1 ier-Macmi 1 1  an  ,  1966)310  pp. 

Page,  Alex  and  Leon  Barron,  editors  -  Masterpieces  ofWestern 
Literature:   Contemporary  Essays  in  Interpretation  (Dubuque: 
Brown,  1966),  2  vols. 

Rand,  Frank  Prentice  (Professor,  Emeritus)  -  Wordsworth ' s 
Mariner  Brother  (Amherst:   Newell  Press,  1 966) . 

Germanic  Languages  ( 7  ) 

*Guthke,  K.S.  -  Wege  zur  Literatur,  Bern:   A.  Francke,  1967, 
280  pp. 

"Friedrich  von  Hagedorn  und  das  literarische  Leben  seiner 
Zeit",  Jahrbuch  des  Freien  deutschen  Hochstifts,  1966, 
pp.  1-109. 

Heller,  P.  and  Ehrlich,  E.  -  German  Fiction  and  Poetry, 
the  MacMillan  Co.  ,  N.Y.  ,  1967. 

Schaefer,  J.  -  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  und  Frauenlob, 
Beispiele  klassischer  und  manieristischer  Lyrik  im 
Mittelalter,  Hermaea  ,  Germani sti sche  Forschungen,  N.F., 
B.d .  18;  Tubingen:   Max  Niemeyer  Verlag,  1966,  x  plus  335 
pp. 

Weigand,  H.  -  Surveys  and  Soundings  in  European  Literature, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1966, 
V  i  i  i  plus  360  pp. 

**Wirth,  A.  -  Struktura  sztuk  Brechta,  Ossolineum  1956,  Wroclaw, 
140  pp. 

Translation  into  Polish  of:   Durremnatt ,  Fr .  ,  Kraksa,  PIW 
1966,  3rd  ed . 

History  (4) 

Chrisman,  Miriam  -  Strasbourg  and  The  Reform,  Yale  University 
Press,  1967,  350  pp. 

Doherty,  Robert  -  The  Hicksite  Separation:   A  Sociological 
Analysis  of  Religious  Schism  in  Early  19th  Century  America, 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1967,  160  pp. 


*Visiting  Professor  of  German,  spring  of  1967. 
**Visiting  Professor  of  German,  both  semesters,  1966-67 
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Greenbauin ,  Loui  s ,  co-author  with  G.  Andres  (Princeton)  and  A. 
Hyatt  Mayor  (Metropolitan  Museum)  -  Builders  and  Humanists: 
The  Renaissance  Popes  as  Patrons  of  The  Arts,  Houston: 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1956. 

Philosophy  (2) 

Aune,  Bruce  -  Knowledge,  Mind,  and  Nature,  Random  House,  Inc. 
296  pp. 

Moore,  Edward  C.  -  Wi 1 1 iam  James ,  Washington  Square  Press, 
1966.   194  pp. 

Romance  Languages  (6) 

Bleiberg,  German  and  Inman  Fox,  editors  -  Spanish  Thought  and 
Letters  in  the  Twentieth  Century.   Nashville:   Vanderbilt 
University  Press,  1966.   xvi,  611  pp. 

de  La  Fontaine,  Gilles  -  La  Fountaine  dans  ses  Fables,  Montreal: 
Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  1966.   254  pp. 

Dufau,  Micheline  (with  Elaine  d'Alelio)  -  La  decouverte  du  poeme. 
New  York:   Harcourt  Brace  and  World,  1957. 

Manheim,  Eleanor  B.  -  See  Manheim,  English. 

Taylor,  Robert  E.  (with  Alain  Dufour)  -  Bi  bl iographie 
internationale  de  I'humanisme  et  de  la  Renaissance. 
I:   Travaux  parus  en  1965.   Geneve:   Librairie  Drox,  1966. 
xi  ,  285  pp. 

Wexler,  Sidney  F.  ,  editor  -  La  devocion  de  la  cruz  de  Calderon 
de  la  Barca.  Salamanca-Madrid-Barcelona:  Biblioteca  Anaya, 
1965.   156  pp. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (i?) 
Economics  ( 2 ) 

Morris,  Bruce  R.  -  Economic  Growth  and  Development,  1967 
Pitman  Publishing  Company   529  pp. 

Seligman,  Ben  -  Most  Notorious  Victory:   Man  in  an  Age  of 
Automati  on ,  1966  Free  Press.   441  pp. 


Government  (9) 

Beth,  Loren  P.  -  The  Development  of  Judicial  Review  in  Ireland 
1 937-1 965 ,  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  Dublin,  June, 
1967. 
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Coulter,  Philip  B.,  editor  -  Politics  of  l^letropolitan  Areas; 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crov;ell  Company,  1967,  500  pp. 

Gordon,  Glen  -  The  Legislative  Process  and  Divided  Government, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Government  Research, 
1966,  112  pp. 

Havard,  William  C.  and  David  R.  Mayhew,  editors  -  Institutions 
and  Practices  of  American  Government,  Boston:   Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Inc.  1967.   622  pp. 


Howards,  Irving  and  Edwin  A.  Gere,  Jr 


Some  Notes  on 


Regionalism  with  Particular  Reference  to  New  England, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Government  Research, 
1966,  16  pp. 

Mayhew,  David  R.  -  Party  Loyalty  Among  Congressmen:   The 
Difference  Between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  1947-1962. 
Harvard  University  Press,  1966. 

Two-Party  Competition  in  the  New  England  States,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Government  Research,  1967,  20  pp. 

Reid,  Jamieson  S.,  Editor  -  Education:   An  Obi igation--An 
Opportunity,  Proceedings  of  the  1966  Governor's  Conference 
on  Higher  Education.   University  of  Massachusetts,  Bureau 
of  Government  Research,  1966,  73  pp. 

Shanley,  Robert  -  The  Problem  of  Simplifying  the  Massachusetts 
Consti  tution ,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Bureau  of  Government 
Research,  1967,  40  pp. 


Sociology  -  Anthropology  (1  ) 

Harrison,  William  (with  Edith  S.  Harrison)  -  An  Archaeological 
Sequence  for  the  Hunting  People  of  Santa  Barbara,  California; 
Annual  Report  University  of  California  Archaeological  Survey, 
Los  Angeles,  1966.   89  pp. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  (3) 
Botany  (3) 

Drum,  R.  W.  -  Electron  Microscopy  of  Diatom  Cells,  Cramer  Verlag 
West  Germany,  1966.   100  plates.   30  pp. 

Livingston,  R.  B.  -  Guide  to  Spring  and  Summer  Flora  of  Western 
New  England,  Second  Edition.   H.I.  Newell  Press,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  1967.   113  pp. 
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Schuster,  R.  M.  -  The  Hepaticae  and  Anthocerotae  of  North 
America  -  East  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian.   Vol.  1   Columbia 
University  PresSj  Nev;  York,  1966.   822  pp.   Illus. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (3) 

Chemistry  (3) 

Brewster,  R.  Q.  and  W.  E.  McEwen  -  Organic  Chemistry--A  Brief 
Course ,  Japanese  Translation,  Prentice-Hall  of  Japan,  1967, 
432  pp. 

Hanna,  J.  G.  and  S .  S  i  g  g  i  a  -  Carbonyl  and  Derived  Functions, 
Chapter  in  "Treatise  on  Analytical  Chemistry",  Kolthoff 
and  Elving  editors,  vol.  13,  Part  II,  1966,  pp.  131-223. 

S  i  g  g  i  a ,  S . ,  H.  Nadeau  and  P.  Wascerziak  -  Nonionic  Surfactants 
M.  J.  Schick,  Editor,  M.  Dekker  Publishers,  1966,  three 
chapters,  pp.  825-891. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  STATISTICS  (0) 


COLLEGE  TOTAL 


42  books  and  monographs,  3  reprintings,  3  musical 
compositions  and  2  translations  published  during 
1966-67. 
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TABLE  13:    RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  GRANTS 
AND  CONTRACTS  (196"6^^67T 

NOTE :   The  Face  Value/Year  for  each  grant  or  contract  in  effect 
during  1966-67  was  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  face 
value  by  the  number  of  years  for  which  the  grant  or  contract 
was  awarded. 


Face  Val ue/Year 


No. 
and 


of  Grants 
Contracts 


Average 

Face  Value/Year 


Fine  and  Performing 
Arts 


Art 

Music 

Speech 


1 
1 

49 


,470 
,075 
,300 


3 
2 

4 


490 

538 

12,325 


Division  Totals 


$51 ,845 


5,761 


4umani  ties 

Engl i  s  h 
History 

Germanic  Langs 
Slavic  Langs. 
Romance  Langs. 
Philosophy 


16.654 

155,400' 

600 

500 

2,400 

600 


1 


$176,154 


13 
10 
1 
1 
3 
1 


1 

,540^ 

5 

600 

500 

800 

600 

division  Totals 


29 


6,074 


jocial  Sciences 


Economics 
Government 
Psychology 
ii  Soc-Anthr. 


580 

29,323 

280,235 

86,696 


1 

10 

21 

9 


580 

2,932 

13,345 

9,634 


Division  Totals 


$396,834 


41 


9,679 


Jiological  Sciences 

Botany 

256,617 

31 

8,278 

Microbi  ol ogy 

160,244 

14 

11,446 

Zool oqy 

296,546 

19 

15,608 

)i  vis  ion  Totals 

$713,407 

64 

11,147 

'hysical  Sciences 

Biochemistry 

Chemi  stry 
j  Geology 
j  Physics  and 

103,775 

534,941 

98,650 

8 

46 
14 

12,972 

11  ,629 

7,046 

Astronomy 


404,111 


division  Totals    $1  ,054,577 


22 


18,369 


86 


12,683 


78 


TABLE  13:    RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  GRANTS 
AND  CONTRACTS  (1966-67) 
(continued) 


Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Mathematics  45,331  14  3,237 

Statistics  0  0  0 

Division  Totals  $45,331  14  3,237 


COLLEGE  TOTALS     $2,438,148  243  10,223 


Footnotes 


(1)  Professor  Copeland's  $189,000  grant  was  rated  at  20  years  in 
obtaining  this  total. 

(2)  Professor  Albertson's  $152,000  NDEA  grant  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  total  . 
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TABLE  14:   SELECTED  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


Division 


Faculty  Member 


FINE  &  PERF.   Norton,  P.  F. 
ARTS 


Perkins,  L .  N , 


Department 
Art 


Art 


Position  Held 

Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
Society  of  Architectural 
Historians 

Editorial  Board,  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Architectural 
Historians 

Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
National  Educational  Council 
on  the  Ceramic  Arts 


Krosnick,  Joel 


Lebow,  Howard 


Steele,  Ronald 


Music     Solo  cellist  in  Connecticut, 

New  York,  Virginia,  Mississipf 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  with  the 
Harvard-Radcl i ff e  orchestra 

Music     Soloist  and  recording  artist 
in  New  York,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Zurich,  Frankfurt,  Bologna, 
and  with  the  Houston,  Texas 
Symphony  Orchestra.   Soloist 
at  the  Vienna,  Austria  Festive 
on  June  9,  1967 

Music     Guest  conductor  at  the  New 

Marlboro  Center  (Massachusetts 
for  two  weeks  summer  of  1966 


Hulsen,  Albert 


Speech 


Raid,  Ronald 


Savereid,  Jay 


Speech 


Speech 


Chairman,  Eastern  Educational 
Radio  Network 

Member,  Program  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Radio  Network 

Editorial  Boards,  Speech 
Monographs  and  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Forensic 
Association 

President,  New  England  Speech 
Association 
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Division 


HUMANITIES 


Facul ty  Member 
Fleischmann,  W, 


Department 
Comp.  Lit. 


Position  Held 

General  Editor,  Encycl  opedia' -o 
World  Literature  in  the  Twen 
tieth  Century 

Advisory  Editor,  The  James  Joy 
Quarterly 

Contributing  Editor,  Books 
Abroad 


Aho,  G. 

Emerson,  E. 
Hicks,  John 


Koehler,  S. 
Manheim,  L. 
Mayer,  M. 

Politella,  D 


Tucker,  R. 


English 

Engl ish 
Engl ish 


Chairman,  Northeast  Linguistic 
Conference 


Engl ish 
Engl ish 
Engl ish 

Engl ish 


Engl ish 


Consultant,  Choice 

Co-editor,  Massachusetts 
Revi  ew 

Executive  Board,  Council  of 
Literary  Magazines 


Director,  Writer's  Workshop  of 
Chautauqua,  N.Y. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Li  teratui 
and  Psychology 

Consultant,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions 

President,  National  Council  of 
College  Publications  Advisor 

Editor,  The  Collegiate 
Journal ist 

Managing  Editor,  Massachusetts 
Review 


Cantor,  M, 
Ilardi,  V 


History 
History 


Managing  Editor,  Labor  History 


Contributing  Editor,  the 
Bibliotheque  d'Humanisme 
et  Renaissance 


Goding,  S,C 


R.  Lang.    Editor,  Bay  State  Foreign 
Language  Bulletin 
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Pi vi  si  on      Facul ty  Member   Department  Position  Held 

HUMANITIES    Manheim,  E.       R.  Lang.    Associate  Editor,  Literature 

and  Psychology 

-  Rothbert,  I.      R.  Lang.     Editor-in-chief,  H  i  s  p  a  n  i  a 

Taylor,  R.        R.  Lang.    Associate  Editor,  Renaissance 

Society  of  America 

Weiner,  S.        R.  Lang.    Managing  Editor,  The  French 

Review 


SOCIAL        Howard,  M.C.     Economics    Editorial  Staff,  Journal  of 
SCIENCES  Marketing 

Gordon,  M.       Sociology    General  Editor,  Minorities  in 

American  Life  Series,  Prentice 
Hal  1  ,  Inc .  Pub! i  shers 


BIOLOGICAL    Davis,  Edward     Botany      Consultant,  NSF  Undergraduate 
SCIENCES  Facilities  Program 

Shapiro,  S.       Botany      Consultant,  NSF  Special 

Facilities  Program 

Cox,  C.  D.         Micro.     Editorial  Board,  Journal  of 

Bacteriol ogy 

Chairman  and  Convenor,  National 
Conference  on  Undergraduate 
Training  in  Microbiology 

Member,  NASA  advisory  panel  for 
environmental  biology 

Member,  NRC  committee  on  Naval 
biomedical  research 

Thorne,  C.  B.      Micro.     Editorial  Board,  Journal  of 

Bacteriol ogy 

Eli  Lilly  Award  Committee 
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Division 

BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Faculty  Member 
Fairbairn,  D. 

Honiberg,  B. 


Klingener,  D. 
Nutting,  W. 

Sargent,  T.  D 


Department 
Zoology 

Zoo! ogy 


Zoo! ogy 
Zoo! ogy 

Zoology 


Position  Held 

Editorial  Boards,  Journal  of 
Parasi  to"!  ogy  ;  Experimental 
Parasitology;  American  Journa 
of  Epidemiology 

Editorial  Boards,  Journal  of 
Protozool ogy;  Transactions  of 
the  American  Microscopical 
Society 

Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  International  Commission 
of  Protozoology 

Associate  Editor,  Journal  of 
Mammol ogy 

Member,  Governor's  Council  on 
Conservation,  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts 


Editorial  Board,  The  Auk 


I 


PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 


IcEwen  , 


Chemistry    National  Science  Foundation 
Advisory  Panel  for  Organic 
Chemistry  < 

Editorial  Board,  Journal  of 
Organic  Chemistry 


Gluckstern,  R, 


Physics     Consultant  and  Visiting 

Scientist  at  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
and  Lav;rence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  Berkeley 


■ 


TABLE  15:   NEW  FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RECRUITED  (AS  OF  9/1/Sl) 

ACCORDING  TO  RANK 


Type  of  Position  Occupied 


Rank 
Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 


New 


Old 


Total 


11 

3 

14 

12 

9 

21 

27 

22 

48^ 

18 

22 

41^ 

22 

1 

3 

Total s 


70 


57 


127 


Footnotes 

(1)  Included  in  these  totals  are  14  Assistant  Professors 
who  had  been  appointed  at  this  rank  subject  to  receipt 
of  the  Ph.D.  prior  to  September  1,  1967.   The  similar, 
"conditional"  appointments  of  23  other  persons  re- 
verted to  instructorships  and  are  included  in  the  41 
at  that  rank. 

(2)  Two  of  these  appointments  are  at  the  rank  of 
"Resident  Artist". 
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TABLE  16:   NEW  FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RECRUITED  (AS  OF  9/1/67) 
^  FOR  SEPTEMBER  1967  BY  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT,  AND  RANK 


Note:   The  number  of  positions  of  Professor,  Associate  Professor, 
Assistant  Professor,  Instructor  and  Lecturer,  respectively, 
and  the  total  number  of  positions  in  each  department  is 
indicated  by  the  series  of  numbers  in  each  column.   Lecturers 
were  not  separately  listed  in  1964  and  1965;  most  were  included 
with  the  Instructors. 


New 


Type  of  Position  Occupied 
Old 


Total 


Div/Dept 

Fine  and  Perf 

ormi  ng 

Ar 

ts 

Art 

0- 

0- 

0" 

0- 

1 

= 

1 

0- 

1- 

1- 

2- 

0 

= 

4 

0- 

1- 

1- 

2- 

1 

— 

5 

Music 

0- 

0- 

0- 

2- 

1 

= 

3 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

0 

0- 

0- 

0- 

2- 

1 

= 

3 

Speech 

1- 

0- 

4- 

2- 

0 

= 

7 

0- 

0- 

0- 

2- 

0 

= 

2 

1- 

0- 

4- 

4- 

0 

= 

9 

TOTALS 

1- 

0- 

4- 

4- 

2 

= 

11 

0- 

1- 

1- 

4- 

0 

= 

6 

1- 

1- 

5- 

8- 

2 

= 

17 

Humanities 

Engl i  sh 

0- 

0- 

5- 

0- 

0 

= 

5 

1- 

1- 

4- 

3- 

1 

= 

10 

1- 

1- 

9- 

3- 

1 

= 

15 

Germ.  Lang. 

1- 

1- 

1- 

2- 

0 

= 

5 

0- 

1- 

0- 

1- 

0 

= 

2 

1- 

2- 

1- 

3- 

0 

= 

7 

Hi  story 

0- 

0- 

1- 

3- 

0 

= 

4 

0- 

0- 

3- 

0- 

0 

= 

3 

0- 

0- 

4- 

3- 

0 

= 

7 

Phil  osophy 

0- 

2- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

2 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

0 

0- 

2- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

2 

Rom.  Lang. 

0- 

0- 

4- 

5- 

0 

= 

9 

0- 

0- 

1- 

4- 

0 

= 

5 

0- 

0- 

5- 

9- 

0 

= 

14 

Slavic  Lang. 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

0 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

0 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

0 

Com p.  Lit. 

0- 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0 

= 

1 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

= 

0 

0- 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0 

= 

1 

TOTALS 

1- 

3- 

11- 

11- 

0 

= 

26 

1- 

2- 

8- 

8- 

1 

= 

20 

2- 

5- 

19- 

19- 

1 

= 

46 

Social  Sciences 

'1 

Economics 

1- 

1- 

1- 

1- 

0 

= 

4 

1- 

1- 

1- 

2- 

0 

— 

5 

2- 

2- 

2- 

3- 

0 

= 

9 

Government 

1- 

2- 

0- 

1- 

0 

= 

4 

0- 

0- 

2- 

0- 

0 

= 

2 

1- 

2- 

2- 

1- 

0 

= 

6 

Psychol ogy 

1- 

0- 

2- 

0- 

0 

= 

3 

0- 

0- 

3- 

1- 

0 

= 

4 

1- 

0- 

5- 

1- 

0 

= 

7 

Soc-Anth 

3- 

2- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

6 

0- 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0 

= 

1 

3- 

2- 

1- 

1- 

0 

= 

7 

TOTALS 

6- 

5- 

4- 

2- 

0 

= 

17 

1- 

1- 

6- 

4- 

0 

= 

12 

7- 

6- 

10- 

6- 

0 

= 

29 

•Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

rr 

0 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

Microbi  o1 ogy 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 

0 

zz 

0 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

Zoology 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

0- 

0- 

2- 

0- 

0 

= 

2 

TOTALS 

0- 

0- 

3- 

0- 

0 

= 

3 

0- 

0- 

1- 

0- 

0 

= 

1 

0- 

0- 

4- 

0- 

0 

= 

' 

1 
( 

• 

TABLE  16:   NEW  FULL-TIME  FACULTY  RECRUITED  (AS  OF  9/1/67) 
FOR  SEPTEMBER  1967  BY  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT,  AND  RANK 

(continued) 
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New 


Type  of  Position  Occupied 
Old 


)iv/Dept 

Physical  Sciences 


Jiochem 
5eo1 -Geog 
'hysics- 
Astron 


0-  0-  0-  0-  0 
0-  2-  1-  0-  0 


0 
3 


1 


0-  0  - 


Total 


0-  1-  0-  0-  0 
0-  0-  0-  2-  0 

0-  0-  0-  0-  0 


1 
2 


0-  1-  0-  0-  0  = 

0-  2-  1-  2-  0  = 

1-  2-  4-  0-  0  = 


TOTALS 


1-  4_  5_  0-  0  =  10 


0-  1-  0-  2-  0  = 


1-  5_  5_  2-  0 


13 


lathematics  and  Statistics 


lath 
>tat 


2-  0-  0-  1-  0 
0-  0-  0-  0-  0 


3 
0 


1-  4- 
0-  0- 


5-  4- 
1-  0- 


0 
0 


14 
1 


3-  4-  5-  5-  0  =  17 
0-  0-  1-  0-  0  =   1 


TOTALS 


0-  0-  1-  0 


1_  4-  5_  4_  0  =  15 


3-  4-  6- 


0  =  18 


;OLLEGE 
OTALS 


11-12-27-18-  2 


70 


9-22-22-  1 


57 


14-21-49-40-  3  =127 
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TABLE  17:   FACULTY  VACANCIES  (AS  OF  BJ21/bl) 

(FTE  BASIS) 


lote:   Faculty  ranks  are  indicated  below  by  the  same  notation 
used  in  earlier  charts. 


Reason  for  Vacancy 
Resignation,  death,  etc 
LWOP,  etc. 


1.5  -  0.6  -  3.0^-  2.0  -  0.8  =7.9 
2.5-1.5-4.0-0.0-0.0=8.0 


TOTAL  VACANCIES 


4.0  -  2.1  -  7.0  -  2.0  -  0.8  =15.9 


Vacancies  used  to  "back  up' 
stipends  for  TA's 


2.5  -  2.5  -  4.0  -  0.0  -  0.0  =  8.0 


EFFECTIVE  VACANCIES 


1.5  -  0.6  -  3.0  -  2.0  -  0.8  =  7.95 


Footnote 

(1)  Included  in  this  total  is  the  position  of  a  faculty  member 
who  is  currently  holding  a  University  position  outside  the 
College. 


TABLE  18:   NUMBER  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
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The  table  presents  the  number  of  undergraduate  courses 
in  each  department  previously  approved  plus  additions  and 
minus  deletions  approved  during  the  past  academic  year. 
The  number  of  formal  courses  taught  in  1966-67  is  presented 
as  a  fraction  of  the  total  courses.   The  number  of  seminars 
and  special  problem  courses  are  separately  listed  in  the 
1 ast  col umn . 


Courses  Taught/ 

Seminars  & 

Division  &  Field 

El ementary 

Advanced 

Total  Courses 

Special  Problems 

Fine  and  Performing 

Arts 

Art 

5 

20+1 

24/25 

3 

Musi  c 

13  +  4 

22+9-5 

26/35 

2 

Speech 

6 

29 

35/35 

3 

Humanities 

Classics 

8 

0 

5/8 

0 

Comparative  Lit. 

0 

7  +  2 

4/7 

0 

Engl i  s  h 

7 

41 

48/48 

5 

Journ .  Stud . 

0 

3  +  1 

3/3 

1 

Germanic  Langs. 

9  +  12 

20+6 

21/29 

2 

History 

4 

58 

50/62 

2 

Phi  1 osophy 

5 

17  +  1 

15/22 

4 

Romance  Langs. 

32 

36 

53/68 

4 

Slavic  Langs. 

12 

18 

22/30 

2  +  1 

Social  Sciences 

Asian  Studies 

9 

3 

10/12 

0 

Economi  cs 

2 

27  +  1 

24/29 

2 

Government 

4 

30+2 

31/36 

3 

Psychol ogy 

4 

25 

27/29 

4 

Soci  ol ogy 

2 

21+1 

23/23 

0 

Anthropol ogy 

2 

15  +  6 

14/17 

0 

I. 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

6 

14  +  2 

16/20 

1 

Microbiol ogy 

3 

6 

8/9 

4 

Zool ogy 

6 

19 

24/25 

2 

Physical  Sciences 

Biochemistry 

1 

3+2 

4/4 

2 

Chemi  stry 

13 

20 

33/33   • 

2 

Geo! ogy 

2+2 

14 

13/16 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

4/4 

0 

Physics 

11 

12 

20/23 

2 

Astronomy 

4+1-2 

4 

6/8 

2 

Mathematics  and  Sta 

t  i  s  t  i  c  s 

26 

41/41 

Mathemati  cs 

15 

2 

Stati  sties 
TOTALS 

1 

9  +  1 

8/10 
617/766 

0 

188+19-2 

521+35-5 

57  +  1 
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TABLE  19:   USE  OF  GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS,  FALL  1966 

Note:   All  courses  in  vyhich  Graduate  Teaching  Assistants  served  in 
the  classroom  are  listed  by  department  and  division.   The 
fraction  indicates  the  extent  of  use  in  regular,  discussion, 
or  laboratory  or  studio  courses;  7/16  means  teaching  assistants 
handled  7  of  the  16  sections  of  this  type.   The  number  of  under- 
graduate courses  taught  by  each  department  is  also  indicated  in 


the  table 


Type  of  Section 


No.  Undergrad.     Course  No.  Lab. 

D i  V / D e p t  Courses         and  Name       Regu1 ar  Pi  sc .  Studio 

Fine  and  Performing  Arts 

Art                    20       100  Basic  Drawing  2/8 
120  Basic  Design 4/7 

TOTALS   ~  2  0  e/TT 

Humani ti  es 

English  35       111  Composition      50/126 

112  Composition       1/6 

Germanic  Lang.  13       101  Elementary       14/24 

102  Elementary        4/5 
107  Intermediate      1/17 

History  27       101  European  12/72 

150  American  8/38 

Philosophy  9       125  Logic  11/11 

Romance  Lang.  34       101  Elem.  French  3/9  3/9 

102  Elem.  French  1/3  3/3 

107  Inter.  French  6/33 

108  Inter.  French  1/9 
101  Elem.  Italian  1/4 

101  Elem.  Spanish     8/16 

102  Elem.  Spanish.     2/4 
107  Inter.  Spanish    4/18 

TOTALS 118 96/274   31/121 

Social  Sciences 

Economics  14       125  Elements  of      1/11    12/12 

Economics 
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TABLE  19 


USE  OF  GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS,  FALL  1966 
(continued) 


Type  of  Section 


biv/Dept 
Social  Sciences 
Government 

Psychol ogy 


No.  Undergrad. 
Courses 


21 
15 


Course  No, 
and  Name 


Regul ar   Disc 


Sociology-Anthr 


21 


100  American 
150  European 

105  General 
211  Sensation  & 

Perception 
215  Physiological 
241  E1em.  Statistics 
245  Statistics  in 

Psychol ogy 
281  Attitudes  & 

Opinions 
301  Educa.  Psych. 

101  Introductory 


39/39 
6/6 


1/1 
1/1 

1/4 


Lab. 

S  t  u  d  i 


9/c 

2/2 
3/3 


3/3 
7/7 


TOTALS 


71 


1/n 


60/63    24/; 


Biological  Sciences 
Microbiol ogy 

Zoology 


15 


150  Introductory 

250  General 

260  General 

310  Immunology 

101  Introductory 
125  Animal  Diver. 
135  Intro. Physiology 
137  Anatomy  & 

Physiol ogy 
200  Natural  Hist. 
221  Comp.  Vert. 

Anatomy 
223  Histology 
225  Develop.  Biol . 
271  Inverte.  Zoo! . 
283  Gen.  Parasitology 
360  Gen.  &  Cellular 

Physiol ogy 


2/.' 
2/2 

1/1- 
1/1 

49/55 

3/r 

9/1 

6/r 

5/e 

5/F 
5/f 
ll't 
111 
1/1 

6/6 


TOTALS 


21 


99/'  J 
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TABLE  19 


USE  OF  GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS,  FALL  1966 
(continued) 


Type  of  Section 


No.  Undergrad 

, 

Course  No. 

i v/Dept 

Courses 

— 

and  Name 

lysical  Sciences 

lemistry 

18 

Ill 

General 

113 

General 

127 

Analytical 

160 

Organic 

167 

Organic  Lab. 

210 

Quantitative 
Chem .  Anal . 

213 

Instrum .  Anal . 

263 

Organic  Lab. 

272 

Q  u  a  1  i  t  a  t  i  V  e 
Organic  Chem. 

2o1 ogy 

9 

101 

Physical 

102 

Hi  storical 

lysics 

12 

101 

El ementary 

103 

Introductory 

105 

General  I 

106 

General  II 

111 

Intro.  (Majors) 

Regul ar   Disc 


10/40 


Lab. 
Studio 


96/96 

10/12 

4/4 

6/6 

6/6 

2/2 

3/3 

22/22 

1/1 

22/24 
5/5 

3/8 
18/18 

4/4 
11/12 

2/4 


1 


)TALS 


39 


10/40   215/227 


Jthematics  &  Statistics 


jthematics 


33 


Stockbridge 
Oil  Elem.  Alg. 

111  Introductory 

112  Finite  Math. 

1 13  Survey  of  Cal . 
121  Alg.  &  Trig. 
123  Calculus  I 

135  Calculus  I  (Eng) 

136  Calculus  II (Eng) 
185  Cal .  Ill  (Eng) 
200  Fund.  Concepts 


8/8 

1/1 

35/49 
6/11 
4/6 
6/6 
3/15 

12/21 
1/4 
2/9 
1/5 


DTALS 

33 

79/135 

DLLEGE  TOTALS 

282 

176/420 

101/224  397/422 

Footnote 


1)   Sixteen  of  these  were  undergraduate  laboratory  assistants 
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TABLE  20:   ENGLISH  112  GRADE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE 
IN  "REMEDIAL"  VS.  "REGULAR"  SECTIONS  OF  ENGLISH  111 


Remedial 

Re 

gular 

A 

3 

(11) 

136 

(128) 

B 

26 

(61) 

739 

(704) 

C 

97 

(79) 

894 

(912) 

D 

25 

(11) 

117 

(131) 

X 

18 

(  7) 

72 

(  83) 

169  1,958 

chi-sq.  =  71.7 
Mean   1.8  3  2.3  8 

The  grades  in  English  112  of  those  students  who  were  in  "remedial 
sections"  of  English  111  were  significantly  lower  than  those  of 
students  who  were  in  "regular  sections"  of  English  111. 


TABLE  21:   GRADE . DISTRIBUTIONS  IN  COURSES  IN  WHICH  INSTRUCTION  IN  SOME 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  PRECEEDING  COURSE  WAS  PROVIDED  BY 
GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  (GTA'S) 

A.   Comparisons  in  which  GTA's  had  some  involvement  in  the  previous 

course:   GTA's  met  some  discussion  sections  and  helped  in  grading; 
other  sections  taught  exclusively  by  the  faculty. 

Economics  126  Government  150  History  101 

GTA        FAC.         GTA        FAC.  GTA        FAC. 

A       2  (  5)  10  (  7)  19  (18)  4(5)  18   (16)  92  (94J 

B      30  (30)  38  (38)  35  (35)  9(9)  71   (79)  467  (459 

C      41  (37)  42  (46)  74  (73)  19   (20)  67   (62)  352  (357- 

D      15  (16)  20  (19)  25  (25)  7(7)  9   (10)  49  (  50 

^           5  (  5)   8^  (  8)     5  (  7)  __4   (  2)  6(6)  33  (  33^ 

93  118  158  43"  lT2  9^3 

chi-sq.  =  3.98  chi-sq.  =    2.70  chi-sq.  =  1.86 

Mean  2.10       2.18         2.24       2.04         2.49        2.54 
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B.   Comparisons  in  which  GTA's  actually  taught  some  sections  of  the 
preceeding  course. 

English  112  -(Remedial)  English  112  (Regular)  Sociology  102 

GTA         FAC.  GTA        FAC .  GTA        FAC . 

A       2(2)     1   (  1)  85   (93)    51   (43)  0   (0)     2   (  2) 

B      15   (16)    11   (10)  502  (508)   237  (231)  1   (1)     U   (  4) 

C      59   (61)    38   (36)  629  (615)   265  (279)  1   (3)    24   (22) 

D      18   (16)     7(9)  78  (  81)    39  (  36)  2   (2)    10   (10) 

X  _12       (11)      6       (    7)      53^    (    50)      _19_    (    22)         3^      (1)      4       (    6) 

106                        63  1,347                      611  7                      44 

chi-sq.    =    1.26  chi-sq.     =    4.37  chi-sq.     =    6.28 

lean        1.78                   1.90  2.36                      2.42  1.57                 1.77 


French  102  Spanish  102  French  108 

GTA        FAC.  GTA        FAC.  GTA        FAC. 


A      1   (  .5)  3   (2.5)  14  (12)  13  (15)      14  (13)  36   (37) 

B      2   (2   )  14  (14   )  32  (29)  32  (35)      51  (47)  126  (130) 

C      1   (3   )  18  (16   )  31  (30)  36  (37)      55  (62)  176  (169) 

D      2   (2.5)  16  (15.5)  13  (19)  29  (23)      22  (25)  71  (  68) 

X 5   (3   )  _17_  (19   )  J22  (22)  _26^  (26)     _15  (10)  _23^  (  28) 

11  68  112  136           157  432 

chi-sq.  =  3.52  chi-sq.  =  4.70           chi-sq.  =  5.56 

Mean   1.27  1.56  2.03  1.83          2.17  2.19 


Mathematics  112  Mathematics  124         Mathematics  136 

GTA         FAC.         GTA        FAC.         GTA        FAC. 


A  100  (100)  12  (12)  12  (12)  12  (12)  7(6)  32  (33) 

B  176  (178)  23  (21)  28  (28)  30  (30)  10   (10)  59  (59) 

C  182  (183)  22  (21)  43  (43)  46  (46)  14   (13)  79  (80) 

D  80  (  81)  10  (  9)  16  (17)  20  (19)  10   (  9)  50  (51) 

X  62  (  58)  3  (  7)  23  (22)  23  (24)  7   (10)  67  (64) 


600  70  122         131  48         287 

chi-sq.  =  2.96  chi-sq.  =  0.49  chi-sq.  =  1.91 

Mean     2.29        2.44         1.92       1.91         2.00       1.79 

In  each  of  the  above  courses  in  Sections  A  and  B  there  is  no 
statistically  significant  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
grades  earned  by  those  students  v;ho  were  in  sections  of  the 
preceeding  course  which  were  taught  by  GTA's  as  compared  to 
those  in  sections  which  were  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
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APPENDIX      B 
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NEW  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  FOR  1967-68 

FINE  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS   (17) 

Art  (5) 

Mallary,  Robert  W.  -  Associate  Professor:   Sculpture 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  New  Mexico 
Adjunct  Professor,  Pratt  Institute. 

Cheney,  Iris  H.  -  Assistant  Professor:   History  of  Art 

B.A.  and  M.A.  -  Wellesley  College 

Ph.D.  -  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  University 

Lecturer,  Smith  College 

Visiting  Lecturer,  Yale. 

Grillo,  John  -  Resident  Artist:   Painting 

Visiting  Artist,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Instructor,  School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York 
Visiting  Artist,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Instructor,  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
Instructor,  Pratt  Institute. 

Lumpkins,  William  H.  -  Instructor:   Ceramics 

B.F.A.  and  M.F.A.  -  University  of  Southern  California 
Instructor,  Mount  San  Antonio  College. 

Minisci,  Brenda  E.  -  Instructor:   Ceramics 

B.F.A.  -  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
M.F.A.  -  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Art  Instructor  -  Worcester,  Massachusetts  Public  Secon- 
dary Schools. 

Music  (3) 

Olevsky,  Julian  -  Resident  Artist:   Violin 

World-wide  tours  as  concert  violinist. 

Chestnut,  Walter  M.  -  Instructor:   Trumpet  and  Music  Education 

B.M.  and  M.M.  -  University  of  Michigan 
Ed.  D.  candidate.  University  of  Michigan. 

Harler,  Alan  E.  -  Instructor:  Choral  Conducting;  Vocal  Music 

Education. 
B.M.  -  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
M.M.  -  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Speech  (9) 

Cohen,  Herman  -  Professor:   Rhetoric 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Iowa 
Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor,  and 
Professor  -  University  of  Oregon. 

Vaqenas,  Peter  T.  -   Assistant  Professor:   Theatre-Scene  Design 

B.A.  -  Augustana  College 

M.A.  -  University  of  Iowa 

Ph.D.-  Denver  University 

Assistant  Professor,  Eastern  Illinois  University. 

Young,  Mark  J.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Theatre  History 

A.B.-Ashbury  College 

M.A.-  Michigan  State  University 

Ph.D. -University  of  Michigan 

Associate  Professor  and  Head  of  Department,  Taylor 

University. 

Project  Associate,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Nerbonne ,  Gary  P.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Speech 

Science  and  Speech  Pathology 

B.S.  -  Central  Michigan  University 

M.A.  -  Michigan  State  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Stewart,  Gary  L.  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:   Theatre 

B.S.  and  M.S.  -  Brigham  Young  University 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Tokay,  Francis  H.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Audiology 

B.S.  -  St.  Cloud  State  College 

M.A.  -  Michigan  State  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Deboer ,  Carla  M.  -  Instructor:   Rhetoric 

B.S.  -  University  of  Wisconsin 
Candidate  for  M.A.,  Cornell  University. 

Elsea,  Janet  -  Instructor:   Rhetoric  and  Theatre 

A.B.  and  M.A.  -  University  of  California  (Davis) 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

Leenhouts,  Thelma  -  Instructor:   Rhetoric 

A.B.  -  Hope  College 

Candidate  for  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan. 


HUMANITIES  (45) 

Comparative  Literature  (1) 

Moebius,  C.  William  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor: 

Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  -  Lawrence  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  (Buffe 

English  (15) 

Gibson,  Walker  -  Professor:   Director,  Freshman  English 

B.A.  -  Yale 

M.A.  -  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Instructor,  Assistant  Professor,  and  Associate  Professoi 

Amherst  College 

Associate  Professor  and  Professor,  New  York  University. 

Cheney,  Donald  S.  -  Associate  Professor:   Renaissance 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  -  Yale 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  Yale 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Berry,  Ralph  -  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  Literature  and  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  London 
Lecturer,  Lanchester  College  of  Technology 
Lecturer,  Brighton  College  of  Art. 

Hunt,  J.  William  -  Assistant  Professor:   Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  -  Bellarmine  College  (Fordham) 

M.A.  -  Fordham  University 

M.A.  -  Georgetown  University 

Ph.D.-  Yale 

Assistant  Professor,  Brown  University. 

Polletta,  Gregory  T.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Victorian  and 

American  Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  -  University  of  Connecticut 

M.A.,  Ph.D.-  Princeton 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  Brown  University. 

Swaim,  Kathleen  M.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Jonathan  Swift 

B.A.  -  Gettysburg  College 

M.A.  -  Pennsylvania  State  University 

M.A.  -  Middlebury  College 

Ph.D.-  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Turner,  Fredericl<:  -  Assistant  Professor:   American  Literature 

B.A.  -  Denison  University 

M.A.  -  Ohio  State  University 

Ph.D.-  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Keefe,  Robert  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:   Victorian        I 

Literature  ^ 

A.B.  -  Brandeis  University 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 

Lombardi,  Thomas  W.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   English 

Romantics 

B.A.  -  City  College  of  New  York 

M.A.  -  Columbia  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Lowance,  Mason  I.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Puritan 

Literature 

B.A.  -  Princeton  ; 

B.A.  (M.A.)  -  Oxford  ) 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Emory  University. 

Meckier,  Jerome  T.  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:  Contemporary! 

Novel 

A.B.  -  LeMoyne  College 

M.A.  -  Harvard 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

Moran,  Charles  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:   Eighteenth 

Century  Novel 

A.B.  -  Princeton 

A.M.  -  Brown  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Brown  University. 

Nelson,  John  R.,  Jr.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  / 

Victorian  Novel 

B.A.  -  Hamilton  College  j 

M.A.  -  University  of  Maine 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

Tribble,  Joseph  L.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor: 

American  Literature 

A.B.  -  Boston  College 

M.A.  -  Haxvard 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 
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Suvin,  Darko  R.  -  Visiting  Lecturer:   Dramatic  Criticism 

Science  degree  and  Arts  degree.  University  of  Zagreb, 

Yugoslavia 
Lecturer,  Zagreb  University. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  (7) 

Ryan,  Lawrence  -  Professor:   German  Classicism  and  Romanticism 

B.A.  -  University  of  Sydney 

Ph.D.-  University  of  Tubingen 

Lecturer,  Senior  Lecturer,  and  Reader,  University  of  Sydney 

Visiting  Lecturer,  Rice  University. 

,  Reh,  Albert  M.  -  Associate  Professor:   Methods  of  Language 

Teaching 

Ph.D.  -  University  of  Munich 
Lecturer,  Wayne  State  University 
Assistant  Professor,  Princeton 
Assistant  Professor,  Smith  College. 

Salus,  Peter  H.  -  Associate  Professor:   Linguistics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  =  New  York  University 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  Germanic  Languages, 

Queens  College 

Visiting  Lecturer,  New  York  University 

Assistant  Professor  and  Chairman,  Linguistics,  Queens 

College. 

Waldeck,  Peter  B.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Modern  German  Literature 

B.A.  -  Oberlin  College 

M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Connecticut. 

•  Cathey,  James  E.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Germanic 

Philology 

B.S.  -  Oregon  State  College  . 

M.A.  -  Universitat  Hamburg 

candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

Ohlendorf,  Harald  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Goethe 

B.A.  -  Queens  University 

M.A.  -  Stanford  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University. 

Seelig,  Harry  E.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Literature 

and  Music 

A.B.  and  B.M.  -  Oberlin  College 
M.A.  -  University  of  Kansas 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 
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History  (6) 

Boyer ,  Paul  -  Assistant  Professor:  American  Intellectvial  Histor- 

A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 
Assistant  Editor:   Notable  American  Women 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Dubofsky,  Melvyn  -  Assistant  Professor:   United  States  History' 

B.A.  -  Brooklyn  College 

Ph.D.-  University  of  Rochester 

Assistant  Professor,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Sarti,  Roland  -  Assistant  Professor:   Modern  European  History 

B.A.  -  City  College  of  New  York 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  Rutgers  University. 

Tager,  Jack  -  Assistant  Professor:   United  States  History 

B.A.  -  Brooklyn  College 

M.A.  -  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
Ph.D.-  University  of  Rochester 
Instructor,  Ohio  State  University. 

Levy,  Richard  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   German  History 

A.B.  -  University  of  Chicago 
M.A.  -  Yale 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Yale 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Bernstein,  Richard  -  Instructor:   Modern  European  History 

B.A.  -  Brown  University 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 

Philosophy  (2) 

Gettier,  Edmund  L.  Ill  -  Associate  Professor:   Contemporary 

Philosophy 

B.A.  -  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Ph.D.-  Cornell  University 

Instructor,  Assistant  Professor,  and  Associate 

Professor,  Wayne  State  University. 

Heidelberger ,  Herbert  -  Associate  Professor:   Metaphysics 

A.B.  -  New  York  University' 

A.M.  -  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ph-D.-  Princeton 

Assistant  Professor,  Brown  University. 
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Romance  Languages  (14) 

Calvert,  Laura  D.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Spanish 

B.A.  a.nd  M.A.  -  University  of  New  Mexico 

Ph.D.  -  Ohio  State 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Hanrez,  Marc  -  Assistant  Professor:  French  Language  and  Literature 

B-es-L,  L-es-L  (M.A.),  Agregation  (Ph.D.),  Free 
University  of  Brussels. 

Lawall,  Gilbert  W.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Latin  and  Greek 

A.B.  -  Oberlin  College 

Ph.D.-  Yale 

Instructor,  Yale 

Assistant  Professor,  Amherst  College. 

Deaver,  Jack  W.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   French 

Language  and  Literature 

B.A.  -  Southwestern  at  Memphis  College 

M.A.  -  Princeton 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 

Guqli,  William  V.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor;   French 

Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  and  M.A.  -  Brown  University 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University. 

Soper,  Cherrie  L.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  Spanish 

B.A.  -  Ursinus  College 

M.A.  -  University  of  Kansas 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

Guillumette,  Doris  -  Instructor:   French  Language  and  Literature 

B.A.  -  Barnard  College 
M.A.  -  Middlebury  College. 

Lee,  Sonia  M.  -  Instructor:   French 

B.S.  -  Wisconsin  State  College 
M.A.  -  University  of  Wisconsin 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

MacLeod,  Sabra  R.  -  Instructor:   Spanish  Language 

B.A.  -  Smith  College 

Candidate  for  M.A.,  Smith  College 
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Mudqe,  Charles  R.  -  Instructor:   French  Language  and  Literature 

B.A.  -  State  University  of  New  York  (Albany) 

M.A.  -  Indiana  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Pollock,  Seymour  -  Instructor:   Spanish  Language  and  Literature 

A.B.  and  A.M.  -  Middlebury  College 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Six,  Gilles  J.  -  Instructor:   French  Language  and  Literature 

Certificate  d 'Etudes  Litteraires  Generales  Moderne 

Certificate  de  Philologie  Anglaise 

Certificate  d 'Etudes  Pratiques  d 'Anglais 

Certificate  de  Litterature  et  Civilisation  Americaines 

University  of  Caen 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Tedeschi,  Richard  -  Instructor:   French 

B.A.  -  Ithaca  College 

M.A.  -  Rutgers  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Terrizzi,  Anthony  R.  -  Instructor:   Italian  Language  and 

Literature 
B.A.  -  Rutgers  University 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University. 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
No  appointments. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (28) 


Economics  (9) 


Barkin,  Solomon  -  Professor  and  Research  Associate  with 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center:   Labor 

B.S.  -  College  of  City  of  New  York 

M.A.  -  Columbia  University 

Director  and  Head   Social  Affairs  Division,  Manpower 

and  Social  Affairs  Directorate,  O.E.C.D.,  Paris 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Slitor,  Richard  E.  -  Professor:   Public  Finance 

S.B.  -  Harvard 

M.A.  -  Colgate  University 

Ph.D.-  Harvard 

Instructor,  Radcliffe  College 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department, 

Mount  Union  College 

Economist  with  Treasury  Department 

Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Eaqly,  Robert  V.  -  Associate  Professor:   European  Economic  Histor; 

A.B.  -  University  of  Michigan 

M.A.  -  University  of  Washington 

Ph.D.-  Rutgers  University 

Assistant  Professor  and  Associate  Professor,  Wayne  State 

University. 

Kindahl,  James  K.  -  Associate  Professor:   Econometrics 

A.B.,  M.B.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Chicago 
Assistant  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Associate  Professor,  Amherst  College 
Lilly  Faculty  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago 
Visiting  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Chicago 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Gale,  Bradley  T.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Industrial 

Organization  and  Mathematical  Economics 

B.S.  -  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
M.A.  -  University  of  Massachusetts 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.  -  Rutgers  University 

Gunderson,  Gerald  A.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   American 

Economic  History 

B.A.  and  M.A.  -  University  of  Washington 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 
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Hinckley,  Robert-  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:  Money  and  Banking 

B.A.  and  M.A.  -  University  of  Massachusetts 
Candidate  for  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University. 

Love,  Thomas  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:   Labor  Economics 

B.S.  -  Wisconsin  State  University 

M.S.  -  University  of  Wisconsin  i 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ray,  Cadwell  L.  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:  Public  Finance 

B.S.  -  Texas  A  &  M  College 
M.S.  -  University  of  Texas 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas. 

Government  (6) 

Fliess,  Peter  J.  -  Professor:   International  Law  and  Relations 

B.A.  -  Stanford  University  I 

M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor  and  Professor, 

Louisiana  State  University 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  ' 

Booth,  David  A.  -  Associate  Professor  and  Research  Associate, 

State,  metropolitan  government:   Bureau  of 
Government  Research 

B.Sc.  -  London  School  of  Economics 

M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Virginia 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor,  Michigan  State 

Associate  Professor,  University  of  Kentucky 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

King,  Jerome  B.  -  Associate  Professor:   Political  Theory 

A.B.  -  Dartmouth  College 

A.M.  and  Ph.D.  -  Stanford  University 

Instructor,  Middlebury  College 

Lecturer,  Assistant  Professor,  Williams  College. 

Alfange,  Dean  Jr.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Public  Law 

A.B.  -  Hamilton  College 

M.A.  -  University  of  Colorado 

Ph.D.-  Cornell  University. 

Sulzner,  George  T.  Ill  -  Assistant  Professor:   Political  Parties 

and  the  Political  Process 

B.A.  -  Muskingum  College 
M.A.  -  University  of  Michigan 
Ph.D.-  University  of  Michigan 
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Mileur,  Jerome  M.  -  Instructor  and  Researc  i  Associate, 

Bureau  of  Government  E  ^search:   State  and 
Local  Government 

B.A.  -  Southern  Illinois  University 

M.A.  -  University  of  Illinois 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 


Psychology  (7) 


Appley,  Mortimer  H.  -  Professor  and  Head  of  Department: 

Experimental  Motivation 

B.S.S.  -  The  City  College  of  New  York 

M.A.    -  University  of  Denver 

Ph.D.   -  University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  Professor,  Wesleyan  University 

Associate  Professor,  Professor  and  Chairman, 

Connecticut  College 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Professor  and  Chairman,  York  University 

Dean,  Graduate  School,  York  University. 

Ayres,  John  J.B.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Operant  Conditioning 

B.A.  -  College  of  William  and  Mary 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Kentucky 
Instructor,  Boston  University. 

Eaqly,  Alice  H.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Social  Psychology 

A.B.  -  Radcliffe  College 

M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Michigan 
Assistant  Professor,  Michigan  State 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Biller,  Henry  B.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  Child  Clinic; 

A.B.  -  Brown  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Chumbley,  James  I .  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Verbal 

Learning  and  Concept  Formation 

A.B.  -  Drake  University 

M.S.  -  Indiana  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Kamil,  Alan  C.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  Animal  Learninc 

B.A.  -  Hofstra  College 

M.S.  -  Wisconsin  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin  University. 


Willoughby,  Robert  H.  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor: 

Child  Psychology 

B.A.  -  Gettysburg  College 

M.S.  -  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Sociology  -  Anthropology  (6) 

Page,  Charles  H.  -  Professor:   Sociological  Theory 

A.B.  -  University  of  Illinois 

Ph.D.-  Columbia  University 

Lecturer,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor,  Professor,  Smith  College 

Visiting  Professor,  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 

Professor  and  Chairman,  City  College  of  New  York 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Smith  College 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Princeton 

Professor  and  Provost,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  College, 

University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz) . 

Prufer,  Olaf  H.  -  Professor:   New  World  Prehistory  and  Archaeology 

B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor,  Case  Institute 

of  Technology 

Research  Associate,  Carnegie  Museum 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Halpern,  Joel  M.  -  Associate  Professor:   General  Ethnology 

B.A.  -  University  of  Michigan 

Ph.D.-  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Associate  Professor,  Brandeis . University 

Associate,  Russian  Research  Center,   Harvard. 


Pi-Sunyer,  Oriol  -  Associate  Professor:   Social  and  Economic  Change 

- 


B.A.  -  Mexico  City 

A.M.  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

Assistant  Professor,  Case  Institute  of  Technology. 


Munn,  Nancy  D.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Cultural  Anthropology 

B.A.  -  University  of  Oklahoma 

M.A.  -  Indiana  University 

Ph.D.-  Australian  National  University 

Faculty  Member,  Bennington  College. 

Barber,  G.  Putnam  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  Demography 

B.A.  -  Haverford  College 

M.A.  -  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  (4) 

Botany  (1) 

Mulcahy,  David  L.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Genecology 

A.B.  -  Dartmouth  College 

Ph.D.-  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Georgia 

Visiting  Assistant  Ecologist,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

Microbiology  (1) 

Lessie,  Thomas  G.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Microbial  Physiology 

B.S.  -  Queens  College 

A.M.  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

N.I.H.  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Oxford 

N.I.H.  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Purdue  University 

N.I.H.  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  University  of  Washington 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Zoology  (2) 


Kaulenas,  Mindaugas  S.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Cell  Biology  and 

Physiology 

B.Sc.  and  Ph  .D.  -  University  of  London 
Postdoctoral  Fellow,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

O'Connor,  W.  Brian  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  Physiology 

B.A.  -  St.  Michael's  College 

M.S.  -  Purdue  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 


i      PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (13) 

I ' 

Biochemistry 

No  appointments. 
Chemistry  (1) 

Miller,  Bernard  -  Associate  Professor:   Organic 

B.S.  -  City  College  of  New  York 

M.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  Columbia  University 

N.S.F.  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  N.I.H.  Postdoctoral 

Fellow,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Senior  Research  Chemist,  American  Cyanamid  Company. 

Geology  and  Geography  (5) 

Bromery,  Randolph  W.  -  Associate  Professor:   Geophysics 

B.S.  -  Howard  University 

M.S.  -  American  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Hartshorn,  Joseph  H.  -  Associate  Professor:   Pleistocene  and 

Glacial  Geology 

S.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

Visiting  Lecturer,  University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  to  Branch  Chief,  Branch  of  Regional  Geology 

in  New  England,  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Hall,  Leo  M.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Petrology 

B.S.  -  St.  Lawrence  University 
M.S.  -  University  of  Cincinnati 
Ph.D.-  Harvard 
Assistant  Professor,  Union  College. 

Nostrand,  Richard  L.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor: 

Historical  Geography 

B.A.  -  University  of  Washington 

M.A.  -  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Wilkie,  Richard  W.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Cartography 

B.A.  and  M.A.  -  University  of  Washington 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 


in 

Physics  and  Astronomy  (7) 

Strong,  John  D.  -  Professor:   Infrared  Astronomy 

A.B.  -  University  of  Kansas 

M.S.  and  Ph.D.  -  University  of  Michigan 

Fellow,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Fellow,  200-inch  telescope  project,  Mount  Palomar 

Research  Fellow,  Harvard 

Professor,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  and  Director,  Laboratory  of  Astrophysics  and 

Physical  Meteorology,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Brehm,  John  J.  -  Associate  Professor:   High  Energy  Theory 

B.S.  -  University  of  Maryland 

M.S.  -  Cornell  University 

Ph.D.-  University  of  Maryland 

N.S.F.  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Princeton 

Assistant  Professor  and  Associate  Professor, 

Northwestern  University. 

Goldenberq,  H.  Mark  -  Associate  Professor:  Experimental  Astro- 
physics and  Atomic  Physics 

Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

N.S.F.  Postdoctoral  Fellow,  Heidelberg 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  Princeton. 

Golowich,  Eugene  -  Assistant  Professor:   High  Energy  Theory 

B.S.  -  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Ph.D.-  Cornell  University 

Instructor,  Cornell  University 

Research  Associate,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mullin,  William  J.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Solid  State  Theory 

B.S.  -  St.  Louis  University 

Ph.D.-  Washington  University  (St.  Louis) 

Research  Associate,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Plummer,  William  T.  -  Assistant  Professor:  .Laboratory  Astro- 
physics and  Balloon  Astronomy 

B.A.  and  Ph.D.  -  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Captain,  Scientific  Intelligence,  U.S.  Army 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.. 

Swift,  Arthur  R.  -  Assistant  Professor:   High  Energy  Theory 

B.A.  -  Swarthmore  College 
Ph.D.-  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Research  Associate,  Cambridge  University 
Research  Associate,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  STATISTICS  (16) 

Mathematics  (15) 

Stone,  Marshall  H.  -  George  David  Birkhoff  Professorship 

(effective  September  1,  1968) 

A.B.,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  -  Harvard 

Instructor,  Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor, 

and  Professor  and  Chairman,  Harvard 

Associate  Professor,  Yale 

Chairman  and  Andrew  MacLeish  Distinguished  Service 

Professor,  University  of  Chicago 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Cohen,  Haskell  -  Professor:   Dimension  Theory 

A.B.  -  University  of  Omaha 

M.S.  -  University  of  Chicago 

Ph.D.-  Tulane  University 

Instructor,  University  of  Tennessee 

Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor,  and  Professor, 

Louisiana  State  University. 

Maeda,  Shuichiro  -  Visiting  Professor:   Algebra 

B.S.  -  Osaka  University 

D.Sc-  Hiroshima  University 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor,  Hiroshima  University 

Professor,  Ehime  University. 

Hayes,  David  R.  -  Associate  Professor:   Algebra  and  Algebraic 

Geometry 

A.B.  and  Ph.D.  -  Duke  University 

Assistant  Professor  and  Associate  Professor,  University 

of  Tennessee 

N.S.F.  Fellow,  Harvard. 

Holland,  Samuel  S.  -  Associate  Professor:   Algebra 

B.S.  -  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

M.S.  -  University  of  Chicago 

Ph.D.-  Harvard 

Assistant  Professor  and  Associate  Professor,  Boston  College 

Janowitz,  Melvin  F.  -  Associate  Professor:   Algebra 

B.A.  -  University  of  Minnesota 

Ph.D.-  Wayne  State  University 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Associate  Professor,  Western  Michigan  University. 
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Buckley,  Joseph  T.  -  Assistant  Professor:  Homological  Algebra, 

B.S.  -  Boston  College 

Ph.D.-  Indiana  University 

John  Wesley  Young  Research  Instructor,  Dartmouth  College. 

Cook,  Thurlow  A.  -  Assistant  Professor:   Analysis 

A.B.  -  University  of  Rochester 
M.A.  -  University  of  Buffalo 
Ph.D.-  Florida  State  University. 

Schreiner.  Erik  A.  -  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:   Algebra 

B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  -  Wayne  State  University 
Assistant  Professor,  Western  Michigan  University. 

Crown,  Gary  D.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Algebra, 

B.A.  and  M.A.  -  Wichita  State  University 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Western  Michigan  University. 

Douglass,  Roger  T.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:   Relation 

Theory 

B.A.  -  University  of  Kansas 

M.A.  -  Michigan  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Hertz,  Douglas  N.  -  Instructor/Assistant  Professor:  Differential 

Topology 

B.S.  -  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

M.A.  -  Brandeis  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University. 

Salter,  Kathleen  C.  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor:  Algebra 

B.S.  -  University  of  Detroit 

M.S.  -  Northwestern  University 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 

Gold,  Hyla  E.  -  Instructor:   Undergraduate  Teaching 

B.A.  -  Clark  University 

M.A.  -  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Lieb,  Barbara  T.  -  Instructor:   Undergraduate  Teaching 

B.S.  -  Bucknell  University 

M.S.  -  University  of  Massachusetts. 
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Statistics  (1) 


Kleyle,  Robert  M.  -  Instructor /Assistant  Professor; 

Statistical  Inference 

B.A.  -  Duquesne  University 
M.S.  -  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 


ADDENDUM 


Sociology-Anthropology 

Edding,  Friedrich  -  Visiting  Professor:  Sociology  of 

Education 

B.A.  -  Kiel  University 

Ph.D.-  Kiel  University 

Staff  member,  Central  Statistical  Office,  Berlin 

Staff  member,  Institute  of  World  Economics,  Univ.  of  Kiel 

Research  Professor,  Institute  for  International  Educatior 

Research,  Frankfurt 
Professor,  Technical  University,  Berlin 

Mathematics 

Randall,  Charles  H.  -  Associate  Professor:  Foundations  of 

Empirical  Science 

B.S.M.E.  -  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
M.S.  -  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  -  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Scientist  and  Termal  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Atomic 

Power  Division 
Nuclear  Specialist,  Martin  Co. ,  Nuclear  Division 
Staff  Physicist  and  Reactor  Physicist,  General  Electric 

Company 

Skinner,  Jonathan  B.  -  Instructor:   Informal  Geometry 

B.A.  -  Carleton  College 

M.A.  -  University  of  Michigan 
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I.   APPROPRIATIONS 


1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 


$  31,867.15 

27,635.00 
36,653.00 


II. 


PERSONNEL 


a.   RANK 


Sept, 
1964 


Professors 
(including  School  Head) 

Professors  "A" 


Associate  Professors 
Associate  Professors"A" 

Assistant  Professors 


Sept, 
1965 


Sept. 
1966 


(12%  time)    (50%  time) 


(12%  time)    (2  10%  time) 

6  (1  25%)    6  (1  25%) 

(1  7  5%) 

(3  100%) 

(1  100%  res.) 


Assistant  Prof essors"A"       1 

(12%  time) 


Instructors 
Lecturers  (part  time) 


3 
2 


2 
3 


4 
7 


2 

4 


22 


22 


30 


N.B.   As  of  July  1,  1966,  extension  personnel  became  part  of 
the  School  of  Home  Economics.   Of  the  "A"  positions  (9) 
are  extension  and  (2)  are  research  and  teaching. 
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b.   FACULTY  ON  LEAVE 

Edward  K.  Knapp  -  1/H  time,  Feb.  1  -  June  1,  1967. 

Helen  R.  Vaznaian  -  Full  time,  Sept.  1,  1966  -  Jan.  30,  1967 

2/3  time,  Feb.  1,  1967  -  July  1,  1967. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS  S  MERIT  INCREASES 


Appointments: 

Dr.  A.  Raymond  Cellura 

Verda  M.  Dale 

Dr.  Elwood  F.  Reber 
Helen  R.  Vaznaian 


Rank 

Head,  Human  Development 

Head,  Management  S -Fam- 
ily Economics 

Head,  Nutrition  &  Food 

Head,  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation 


Effective 
Date 

2/5/67 


Promotions 


Dr.  A.  Raymond  Cellura 


Associate  Professor 


Merit  Increases 
Dr.  Mark  H,  Bert 
Dr.  A,  Raymond  Cellura 
Gladys  M.  Cook 
Verda  M,  Dale 
Virginia  Davis 
Winifred  I.  Eastwood 
Sarah  L,  Hawes 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Lojkin 
Rosa  S.  Johnston 
Marjorie  M.  Merchant 


-  2  - 


Effective 

Merit  Increases  (contd)  Date 

Dr.  Elwood  F.  Reber  2/5/67 

Anna  Russell  " 

Marjorie  F.  Sullivan  " 

Helen  R.  Vaznaian  " 

Harriet  J.  Wright  " 

d.  RESIGNATIONS 

Dr.  A.  Raymond  Cellura  -  As  Head  of-  Department      6/15/67 

e.  RETIREMENTS 
None. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

ORGANIZATIONAL  PATTERN  FOR  SCHOOL 

TEACHING-RESEARCH-EXTENSION 

NUTRITION  AND  FOOD 

Chairman  -  Dr.  E.  Reber 
Dr.  M.  Bert 
R.  Boicourt 
G.  Cook 

D.  Davis 

Dr.  M..  Lojkin 
J.  McCullough 
Dr.  E.  Rust 
H.  Wright 

TEXTILES,  CLOTHING  S  ENVIRONMENTAL  ART 

Acting  Chairman  -  Dr.  M.  Niederpruem 

C .  Crow 

V.  Davis 

R.  Hanson 

S .  Hawes 

R.  Johnston 

H.  Paston 

MANAGEMENT  AND  FAMILY  ECONOMICS 

Chairman  -  V.  Dale 
B.  Higgins 

E .  Knapp 

M.  Merchant 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Chairman  -  Dr.  A.  R.  Cellura      Staff 

J .  Burroughs  M.  Aninger 

M.  Fernandes  H.  Harvey 

E.  Olim  A.  Russell 


R.  Smith 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Chairman  -  H.  Vaznaian 
W.  Eastwood 
M.  Sullivan 
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IV.   STUDENTS 


Sept.      Sept.      Sept, 
1964        1965        1966 


a.   Number  of  majors,  undergrad,      213        289        387 
Number  of  majors,  graduate        7  17         26 


1964       1965  1966 

1st   2nd  1st   2nd  1st   2nd 

b.   No,  students  taught  each  sem.    559   644  861   783  1135  1312 
(undergrad.  6  graduate) 

No.  of  non-majors               118   252  246   265  299   411 

No.  of  courses  offered           26    27  29    25  38    45 


c.   Current  data  on  enrollment  figures  -  see  pages.  7^, and  8 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ENROLLMENT  BY  MAJORS 


CHIIJ  DEVELOPMENT 

Upperclassmen 

Transfers  from  other  Institutions 

Freshmen 


76 

2 

19 


DIETETICS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Upperclassmen  -  20 

Transfers  from  other  Institutions  -   2 
Freshmen  -  18 

~5o 


Class  of  1967   - 

17 

Class  of  1968   - 

38 

Class  of  1969   - 

22 

Class  of  1970   - 

19 

Non-classified  - 

1 

^l 


Class  of  1967   - 

7 

Class  of  1968   - 

4 

Class  of  1969   - 

9 

Class  of  1970   - 

■   20 

w 


NUTRITION  AND  FOODS  IN  BUSINESS 


Upperclassmen 
Freshmen 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Upperclassmen 

Transfers  from  other  Institutions 

Freshmen 


10 
2 

"12 


48 
6 


Class  of  1967   - 

2 

Class  of  1968   - 

1 

Class  of  1969   - 

7 

Class  of  1970   - 

2 

12 


Class  of  1967   - 

10 

Class  of  1968   - 

19 

Class  of  1969   - 

22 

Class  of  1970   - 

15 

Non-classified  - 

2 

m 


ITEXTILES,  CLOTHING  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ARTS 


Upperclassmen 

Transfers  from  other  Institutions 

Freshmen 


-  94 

-  18 

-  53 

~^5 


Class 

of 

1967 

-    13 

Class 

of  1968 

-   40 

Class 

of 

1969 

-   5^ 

Class 

of 

1970 

-   58 
165 

ENROLLMENT  BY  MAJORS 


Child  Development 

Dietetics  and  Institutional  Administration 

Nutrition  and  Foods  in  Business 

Home  Economics  Education 

Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 


:H  /  9/9/66 
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97 
40 
12 
68 
165 


387 


( 


SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENT 
FALL  1961  —  FALL  1966 

Fall  Semester  1961-62 

Freshman  -  26 

Sophomore  -  34- 

Junior  -  26 

Senior  -  30 


Total  116 

Fall  Semester  1962-63 

Freshman  -  37 

Sophomore  -  32 

Junior  -  40 

Senior  -  28 


Total  137 

Fall  Semester  1963-64 

Freshman  -  62 

Sophomore  -  44 

Junior  -  35 

Senior  -  36 


Total  177 

Fall  Semester  1964-65 

Freshman  -  74 

Sophomore  -  63 

Junior  -  40 

Senior  -  33 

Non-Classified  -  3 


Total  213 

Fall  Semester  1965-66 

Freshman  -101 

Sophomore  -  94 

Junior  -  53 

Senior  -  36 

Non-Classified  -  5 


Total  289 

Fall  Semester  1966-67 

Freshman  -114 

Sophomore  -111 

Junior  -109 

Senior  -  49 

Non-Classified  -  4 


Total      387 
Percentage  of  Increase  -  Fall  1961  to  Fall  1966   233.62% 


7/10/67 ;h 
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V.  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES  ' 

VI.  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

VII.  SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

VIII.  FUTURE  PLANS  AND  NEEDS 

These  topics  have  been  considered  in  each  of  the  department  re- 
ports which  follov7.   However,  some  items  vjhich  do  not  appear  and 
other  items  which  need  to  be  emphasized,  are  summarized  herewith. 


Departmentalization 

Departmentalization  was  accomplished  when  approval  was  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  December  1966.   During  the  year,  each  de- 
partment had  been  given  budgetary  figures  for  the  various  accounts . 
A  new  bookkeeping  system  was  introduced  in  the  School  office  so 
that  all  departmental  expenditures  could  be  kept  separate.   Be- 
ginning July  1,  19  67,  the  Nutrition  and  Food  Department  will  have 
a  separate  code  number  so  that  they  will  get  monthly  control  regis- 
ters.  Other  departments  are  not  ready  for  this  because  their  bud- 
gets are  so  small  that  the  main  office  can,  at  this  stage  of  the 
School's  development,  keep  the  records  of  expenditures  for  each. 

Previous  to  departmentalization  v;e  had  been  organized  into  areas 
with  chairmen  and  had  functioned  as  departments  so  that  this  new  de- 
velopment warranted  no  particular  changes .  Duties  of  Heads  had  been 
delineated  and  appointment  criteria  listed  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  Faculty  Manual.   During  the  year,  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  School  spent  approximately  seven  two-hour  sessions  discussing 
the  duties  of  the  Dean  and  the  Heads,  and  the  relationship  between 
these  administrators.   This  was  done  so  that  the  transition  to  de- 
partmentalization would  be  smooth  and  effective. 

Executive  Council 

The  Executive  Council  met  twice  a  month  for  morning  sessions  during 
the  year.   The  School's  operations  were  discussed  and  new  policies 
and  procedures  were  developed  as  needs  arose.   Short  range  and  long 
range  plans  for  the  School's  development  were  discussed,  and  imple- 
mented V7hen  possible.   The  Executive  Council  members  have  functioned 
as  a  closely  knit  working  group  and  have  been  most  helpful  to  the 
Dean. 

Doctoral  Program 

The  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  doctoral  program  in  Nutri- 
tion and  Food  was  granted  in  September  1966.   This  is  the  first  doc- 
toral program  in  this  subject  matter  area  in  New  England.   The  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  supported  by  additional  laboratory  facilities  so 
that  research  in  this  field  can  be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
graduate  students. 
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Five-Year  Developmental  Plans 

The  departments  are  in  the  second  year  of  implementing  their  Five- 
Year  Developmental  Plans.   These  were  submitted  in  the  1965-66 
report.   Progress  has  been  made  in  all  departments  and  is  reported 
in  the  ensuing  materials.   However,  a  great  deal  of  support  is 
needed  for  each  department's  development  and  this  is  in  terms  of 
more  financial  assistance  for  operation,  new  facilities  (labora- 
tories and  classrooms),  and  new  faculty.   The  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  School  is  dependent  on  each  department  developing  to  its 
fullest  potential.   The  Nutrition  and  Food  Department  has  made  the 
most  progress  in  its  development  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  the  most  support  in  all  areas,  and  they  have  a  good  Head  vjho 
works  with  the  faculty  on  the  development  of  the  department. 

Continuing  Education 

The  School  is  just  beginning  to  make  an  educational  contribution 
to  the  Home  Economics  teachers  of  the  State.   Spring  Term,  a  seminar 
in  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Home  Economics  (HEEd  682)  was  offered 
in  Pittsfield.   Mrs.  Mar jorie  Sullivan  taught  this  course  to  29 
graduate  students.   The  same  course  is  being  offered  by  Helen  Vaz- 
naian  in  Boston  this  summer  as  a  part  of  our  Summer  School  program. 
In  the  fall  term,  this  same  course  will  be  given  in  Arlington.   In 
each  instance  it  is  being  offered  for  the  Home  Economics  teachers 
in  the  State.   Our  Home  Economics  Education  Department  has  a  real 
challenge  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  throughout  the  State.   Be- 
sides the  course  we  are  now  offering,  we  should  be  offering  courses 
in  all  the  subject  matter  areas  of  Home  Economics.   This  we  v.'ill  do 
as  soon  as  we  have  the  faculty   to  do  this. 

Graduate  Work  in  Home  Economics 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  a  great  need  for  people  to 
obtain  a  master's  degree  in  Home  Economics  with  subject  matter  con- 
centration in  one  of  the  five  areas.   More  and  more  home  economics 
teachers  and  school  administrators  are  becoming  aware  of  the  need 
for  gi^aduate  studies  in  Home  Economics.   Teachers  are  applying  for 
cc'irsT  work  at  the  graduate  level  as  vjell  as  expressing  the  desire 
to  become  involved  in  a  degree  program  at  our  School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics.  At  this  time  v/e  are  providing  a  stimulating  course  in  Curri- 
culum and  Methods  in  Home  Economics  (HEEd  682)  to  improve  their  com- ■ 
petencies  in  this  area.   This  course  has  been  offered  in  Amherst  and 
Pittsfield  and  will  be  offered  in  Boston  and  Arlington.   All  of  the 
students  taking  this  course  already  have  degrees,  some  have  master's, 
others  are  interested  in  beginning  a  master's  degree  program  at  the 
University . 
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Throughout  the  state  there  is  a  real  need  to  offer  graduate  courses 
in  various  areas  in  the  five  subject  matter  fields.  By  so  doing  we 
will  be  making  a  real  educational  contribution  to  the  state. 

Our  graduate  course  work  and  program  in  Home  Economics  on  the  Am- 
herst campus  continues  to  be  evaluated  and  strengthened.   As  the  de- 
partments develop,  they  will  be  able  to  offer  greater  depth  and 
breadth  of  subject  matter  for  concentration  in  a  field.   V7e  now  have 
nine  students  who  will  complete  their  m.aster's  degree  in  Home  Econo- 
mics in  the  1967-68  academic  year.   (This  is  exclusive  of  Nutrition 
and  Food  graduate  students). 

Dr.  John  O'Neill,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  been 
working  with  Helen  Vaznaian  regarding  innovative  graduate  programs 
in  home  economics  for  teachers  throughout  the  state.   He  is  desir- 
ous of  our  helping  these  teachers  to  function  more  effectively 
through  advanced  graduate  studies.   Dr.  O'Neill  expects  us  to  exert 
greater  influence  upon  graduate  preparation  of  home  economics  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  provide  leadership  for  Home  Economics  Education  at 
the  secondary  and  post-secondary  school  levels. 

Laboratory,  Classroom  and  Office  Situation 

The  School  of  Home  Economics,  due  to  its  increase  in  enrollment  and 
its  development,  has  had  to  deny  people  courses  and  keep  enrollment 
in  courses  limited  to  the  laboratory  space  and  faculty  that  were 
available.   This  is  discouraging  to  the  staff  as  they  are  desirous 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  students.   The  School  wants  to  develop  to 
its  fullest  potential  and  meet  all  the  needs  of  students. 

The  Home  Management  laboratory  is  hopefully  to  be  in  Hampshire  House 
as  is  one  phase  of  the  Home  Economics  Education  laboratory.   Rccm 
for  the  remaining  laboratory  space  for  the  latter  must  be  secured 
and  renovated  and  equipped.   This  is  delineated  in  the  appendix. 
The  Human  Development  offices  and  a  laboratory  are  now  in  the  Hamp- 
shire House. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  hold  some  of  our  lecture  classes  in 
other  buildings  because  of  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  two  classrooms. 

V/e  now  need  another  clothing  construction  laboratory  and  en  environ- 
mental arts  laboratory.   VJe  have  no  place  to  put  all  the  classes 
that  are  required  in  our  programs.   In  addition,  we  need  a  nutrition 
laboratory  for  class  use  and  research  activities.   The  need  for  new 
laboratory  space  is  now.   Having  laboratories  outside  of  Skinner  Hall 
will  be  a  handicap  due  to  the  fact  that  considerable  illustrative 
material  will  have  to  be  duplicated. 
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We  have  no  space  to  accommodate  half  of  our  graduate  students  who 
are  working  on  assistantships .   No  office  or  work  space  is  avail- 
able.  No  office  space  is  available  for  new  faculty.   They  will 
have  to  be  put  in  other  buildings  outside  of  Skinner  Hall. 

At  this  time  we  are  using  Skinner  Hall  to  its  fullest  capacity  and 
are  now  having  to  move  to  other  accommodations.  This  situation  of 
expanding  vjill  continue  and  our  needs  for  additional  space  will  be 
greater  each  year.  An  addition  to  Skinner  Hall,  or  a  new  unit 
large  enough  to  accommodate  our  present  needs  and  future  growth  is 
urgently  needed. 

Need  for  New  Personnel  and  Sufficient 
Rank  and  Salary  to  Attract  Same 

This  year  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  find  new  faculty  for 
the  Nutrition  and  Food  Department,  and  the  Textiles,  Clothing  and 
Environmental  Arts  Department.   In  both  areas  the  market  is  so 
limited  that  there  is  practically  no  one  qualified  for  our  positions . 
In  Nutrition  and  Food  we  previously  offered  a  position  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Young  but  did  not  offer  him  enough  salary  to  attract  him.   He 
went  elsewhere.   VJe  also  very  badly  wanted  to  offer  Dr.  Mary  Quam 
a  position  but  could  not  get  approval  for  this.   VJe  have  therefore 
lost  two  well  qualified  people  who  could  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  Nutrition  and  Food  Department.   This  has  been 
very  discouraging  because  qualified  people  in  this  field  are  so 
scarce  and  every  Home  Economics  Dean  and  Head  of  Nutrition  and  Food 
in  the  country  are  looking  for  such  personnel . 

In  Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts  for  the  last  two  years 
a  thorough  search  has  been  made  to  find  a  Head  for  the  department. 
Three  people  were  found  that  measured  up  to  our  standards  but  the 
institutions  in  each  instance  prevailed  upon  these  people  to  stay 
in  their  present  positions.   The  search  is  continuing  but  it  is 
difficult  because  a  Head,  besides  having  leadership  qualities  for 
this  subject  matter  area,  must  be  eligible  for  graduate  faculty 
status  and  must  be  qualified  to  do  research  and  direct  graduate  work. 
The  market  situation  in  this  field  for  a  person  with  these  qualities 
is  so  slim  that  there  is  practially  no  one  to  consider.   However, 
this  remains  our  top  priority  need. 

In  Human  Development,  the  position  was  held  open  pending  the  select- 
ion of  a  new  Head  for  the  department. 

The  Departments  of  Management  and  Family  Economics  and  Home  Economics 
Education  also  are  in  need  of  new  faculty  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
enrollment  needs  for  courses  that  are  required  in  their  areas ,   They 
also  need  faculty  to  expand  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  graduate 
work  and  develop  research  activities  for  graduate  students. 
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Critical  Need  for  Additional  Clerical  Assistance 


T' 


he  Gituation  of  support  staff  for  the  departments  is  extremely 
critical  -  Vie   d3  not  have  sufficient  clerical  help  to  write  up 
proposals  fcr  research  g.r^nts ,  to  prepare  materials  for  course 
wcrk.,  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  departments,  and  to  carry 
on  the  operational  and  administrative  activities  of  the  departm.ents 
and  School.   All  the  secretaries  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
have  been  realigned  as  to  their  v/ork  assignments  for  greater  effi- 
cisn' y  but  'chis  has  not  relieved  the  shortage  of  help.   VJe  must 
have  additional  positions  for  secretaries  to  help  us  carry  on  our 
work.   We  are  not  able  to  function  effectively  under  the  present 
setup. 
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NUTRITION  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
Annual  Report  (5-8)  for  July  1,  19  66-June  30,  19  67. 
Submitted  by:   Dr.  Elwood  F.  Reber,  Head. 

1.  Undergraduate  Instruction 

The  Department  of  Nutrition  and  Food  on  October  1,  1966  had 
52  majors  enrolled.'   In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  for 
the  Department  majors,  the  Department  was  also  responsible 
for  a  nutrition  course  for  nursing  students,  a  nutrition 
course  for  Stockbridge  students,  a  foods  course  for  Stock- 
bridge  students  and  a  foods  course  for  the  4-year  Restaurant- 
Hotel  Management  majors.   In  one  of  our  non-major  courses  this 
year  there  were  107  registrations  which  made  it  necessary  to 
have  seven  sections. 

2.  Graduate  Instruction 

A  program  in  Nutrition  and  Food  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  was  initiated  in  September  of 
1966.   Department  subject  matter  is  concerned  with  man's  use  of 
food  and  its  relationship  to  his  total  health  and  well  being. 
The  purpose  of  this  subject  matter  area  is  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  principles  and  theories  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  to  Nutrition  and  Food.   Economic ^   sociolo- 
gic  and  psychological  factors  are  included.   The  degree  program 
is  open  to  men  and  women.   Admission  requires  a  Home  Economics 
degree  with  a  major  in  dietetics  or  food  and  nutrition,  and  a 
background  strong  in  related  natural  sciences,  cr  a  degree,  in 
natural  sciences  v/ith  emphasis  en  chemistry  and  biological 
sciences . 

Eight  members  of  the  University  Graduate  Faculty  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  program  and  to  carry  cut  the  teaching  and 
research  connected  with  it.   They  are  Dr.  E,  F.  Reber,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  Nutrition  and  Food  Department;  Dr.  D  .■  L. 
Anderson,  Associate  Professor  cf  Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences; 
Dr.  Mark  H.  Bert,  Assistant  Professor  cf  Nutrition  and  Food; 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Cock,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Food; 
Dr.  Heinrich  Fenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  and  Ani- 
mal Sciences;  Dr.  M.  E.  Lojkin,  Associate  Professor  cf  Nutrition 
and  Food;  Dr.  S.  J.  Lyford,  Assistant  Professor  cf  Veterinary 
and  Animal  Sciences;  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rust,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Nutrition  and  Food, 
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The  number  cf  graduate  students  in  the  Department  rf  Nutriticn 
and  Feed  en  October  1,  1966,  was  tV7t. .   During  the  year,  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  program  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  in 
Home  Economics  but  eligible  and  desiring  tc  specialize  in  Nu- 
trition and  Food  were  transferred  into  the  Departm.ent.   At  the 
end  (f  the  academic  year,  the  head  cc unt  in  Nutriticn  and  F(  od 
graduate  program  vjas  17.   The  Graduate  Scho(>l  assistantship 
allccation  was  $4,500. 

Departmental  Activities 

The  Department  cf  Nutrition  and  Feed  was  responsible  for  pre- 
senting a  sex^ies  of  four  lectures  entitled  "Nutriticn  Conver- 
sations with  the  Community".   These  lectures  were  held  in  the 
evening,  7:30  to  9:30.   The  Nutriticn  and  Food  faculty  respcn- 
sible  for  these  lectures  were:   Dr.  M.  H.  Bert,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Cook,  and  Harriet  J.  VJright. 

The  Nutrition  and  Food  Department  was  responsible  for  a  twf -week 
course:   NF  67  5,  Current  Concepts  in  Diet  Therapy,  offered  in 
July  19  66.   Mrs.  Cook  was  in  charge  of  the  course. 

The  Department  also  participated  in  a  series  of  radio  talks  in 
which  various  members  of  the  staff  prepared  scripts  for  the 
discussion  of  such  problems  as  food  preparation,  problems  of 
overweight,  problems  cf  world  nutrition  and  malnutrition. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Bert  is  a  member  of  the  University  Health  Council,  He 
participated  in  a  radio  program  (VJFCR)  vrhich  had  as  its  title, 
"The  War  On  Hunger,  How  It  Can  Be  Won". 

Dr.  E.  F.  Reber  is  a  member  cf  the  University  Senate,  member  cf 
the  Academic  Matters  Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Distinguished 
Teacher  Award  Committee,  member  of  the  Religious  Department  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Coc.k  is  a  member  of  the  University  Fellowship  Committee  and 
a  member  cf  the  University  Ccmmittee  on  Scholarship,  Financial 
Aid,  Plaoement  and  Study  Abroad  -  subcommittee  for  upper  class- 
men. 

Miss  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  University  Library  Committee. 

Mrs.  McCullough  is  a  member  cf  the  University  Services  Committee. 

Miss  Wright  is  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  and  member  cf 
the  Committee  on  Committees . 
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U.      The   Department   had   the   fcllcv7in£    Pcst-DcctcTL-il   Fellow; 

Dr.  Bhaskar  Punekar 

Associate  Pre  fesscr  of  Biochemistry 
Head,  Biochemistry  Department 
All-India  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Bangalore,  India 

Theses,  Special  Problems  and  Hcncrs  Projects 

Skinner,  Charlotte 

Prevention  of  Thiaminase  Effects  in  Chicks  Fed  Raw  Clams.   Spe- 
cial Problem. 

Hankinson,  Clarinda 

The  Effect  of  Three  Additives  on  Palatability  and  Selected  Char- 
acteristics of  Stored  Radiated  Ground  Beef.    Thesis. 

Hoffman,  Hannah 

The  Effect  of  Methyl  Cellulose  on  Palatability  and  Caloric  Den- 
sity of  Mashed  Potatoes.    Special  Problem. 

Kaiman,  Deborah 

The  Effect  of  Length  of  Cooking  Time  on  Fluid  Content  of  Fresh 
and  Radiated  Haddock.    Senior  Honors  Project. 


5.   FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL 
t^RQ^ESSTONAL  AND  SClE^JTiriC  C0^IF^kt:^lCE2  ANb  fe£Mi:NARS; 

Dr.  Elwood  F.  Reber  attended: 

Western  Hemisphere  Conference  on  the  Importance  and  Safety 
of  Foods.   University  C'f  Puerto  Rico.   Sponsored  by  the  Bio- 
logy Department,  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Environmental  Engineering 
and  Food  Protection.   Mayaquez,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Dietary  Consultation  Workshop,  Concord,  N.H.   Sponsored 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Chapter  of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion and  financed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Division  of  Public 
Health. 

The  51st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of  American  Socie- 
ties for  Experimental  Biology.   Chicago.   VJas  co-author  of 
two  papers  presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Nutrition. 
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The  42nd  Annual  New  England  Hctel-Mctel  and  Restaurant  Shew. 
Prudential  Center,  Boston. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Northeast  Region  Home  Econcmics  Adminis- 
ters in  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

National  Meeting  cf  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  Bcstcn. 

17th  Annual  Animal  Care  Panel,  Chicagr  . 

The  6th  Annual  Joint-American  Institute  cf  Biclcgical  Science 
Committee  -  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commissicn  Contractors  Meet- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

7th  International  Congress  of  Nutrition,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

The  Seminar  in  Nutrition  Science  and  presented  a  twc-hcur  talk 
en  Fat-Soluble  Vitamins.   This  seminar  was  held  by  the  College 
of  Home  Economics ,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.   The 
talk  presepted  that  morning  was  part  of  a  ten-day  seminar. 

Miss  Dorothy  Davis  attended: 

Western  Mass.  Home  Econcmics  Association,  Lenox,  Mass. 

American  Dietetic  Association  49th  Annual  Meeting,  Boston. 

Food  Forum,  New  York  City. 

Annual  Food  Management  Seminar  (14th),.   U.  cf  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Mary  Lojkin  attended: 

The  7th  International  Congress  cf  Nutrition.  Hamburg,  Germany. 

The  51st  Meeting  cf  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental  Biology,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Bert  attended: 

The  13th  Annual  Food  Management  Seminar  en  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  campus. 

The  31st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies 
for  Experimental  Biology,  Chicago.   Author  cf  one  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  /unerican  Institute  cf  Nutrition. 
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The  International  Ccnference  on  Malnutrition,  Learning 
and  Behavior.   This  conference  was  held  at  the',  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technclogy.   Boston. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Rust  attended: 

Food  Management  Seminar,  U.  of  Massachusetts. 

Northeast  Section  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nology.  (Amherst,  Bostcn,  Cambridge). 

Food  Service  Executive  Western  Mass.  Meetings.   (Amherst, 
two  meetings  held  at  Worcester,  Hadley,  Williamsburg). 
Served  as  Ccmmittee  Member  of  Educatic n  Committee.   Focd 
Service  Executive  Association. 

American  Dietetic  Association  National  Meeting.   Bostcn. 

Massachusetts  Dietetic  Meetings.   Boston;  Cambridge. 

The  Seminar  for  the  Management  of  Extended  Care  Facilities. 
Sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Department.   Par- 
ticipated as  a  speaker  and  a  panel  member.   Held  on  the 
Amherst  campus . 

Mrs.  McCullcugh  attended: 

The  Dietary  Consultation  Workshop,  Concord,  N.H.   Sponsored 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Chapter  of  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation and  financed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Divisicn  of  Public 
Health. 

American  Dietetic  Association  National  Convention,   Boston. 

Attended  and  on  program  for  "A  Training  Program  for  Gradu- 
ate Dietitians  and  Nutritionists"  sponsored  by  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Framingham.   Dec.  1966.   Presented  talk 
titled  "Food  Purchasing". 

On  program  for  "Focd  Service  in  Nursing  Homes"  sponsored  by 
the  Age  Center  cf  Worcester  area,  April  1966.   Presented 
talk  titled:   "Food  Purchasing". 

Has  served  as  President  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Branch 
of  the  Focd  Service  Executive  Assc'ciation.   Attended  and  pre- 
sided at  monthly  meeting  of  Western  Mass.  Focd  Service  Execu- 
tives throughout  western  part  of  state. 
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li+th  Annual  Feed  Service  Seminar,  University  cf  Massachu- 
setts, January  1966.   Is  a  member  cf  the  Mass.  Educational 
Food  Service  Council  and  has  been  en  program  planning  crm- 
mittee  of  the  1967  Feed  Service  Seminar,  and  is  ce-chairman 
of  the  19  68  Food  Service  Seminar. 

Eastern  Territcry  Food  Service  Seminar  and  Cmference,  and 
gave  report.   April  1966. 

Mrs.  Cook  attended: 

American  Dietetic  Association  National  Annual  Meeting.   Boston. 

Northeast  Regional  Ccnference  on  Nutrition  Education.   New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Two  meetings  of  Western  Mass.  Dietetic  Association. 

One  meeting  of  Western  Mass.  Home  Economics  Asscciation. 

Miss  Harriet  Wright  attended: 

American  Dietetic  Association.   Boston.   Served  as  a  state 
delegate. 

International  Conference  on  Malnutrition,  Learning  and  Be- 
havior.  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge. 

National  Nutrition  Specialist  Workshop.   Dallas,  Texas.   Par- 
ticipated in  program. 

National  Nutrition  Education  Conference.   VJashington,  D.C. 

Northeast  States  Nutrition  Education  Conference.   Nev7  Haven, 
Conn.    Served  as  Resource  Consultant. 

Massachusetts  Dietetic  Association  evening  meetings . 

List  of  Publications  . 

Bert,  M.H.,  C.  Skinner  and  E.F.Reber  -  Prevention  of  thiaminase 
effects  resulting  from  ingestion  of  raw  clams.   Fed.  Proc .  26 , 
526,  1967. 
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Raheja,  K.  and  E.F.  Reber  -  The  effects  of  testosterone  pro- 
prionate  and  dicumarol  on  prothrombin  time  in  capons.   Fed. 
Proc.  26_,  698,  1957. 

Reber,  E.F.,  M.H.  Bert,  J.  Simon  and  K.  Raheja  -  The  whole- 
someness  evaluation  of  radiation  sub-sterilized  food  pro- 
ducts.  6th  Annual  AEC  Food  Irradiation  Contractors  Meeting, 
page  97;  October  1966. 

Reber,  E.F.  -  The  wholesomeness  evaluation  of  radiation  sub- 
sterilized  food  products;  Review  of  the  Food  Irradiation 
Program,  Hearing  before  the  Sub-Committee  on  Research  De- 
velopment and  Radiation  of  the  Joint-Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.   Congress  of  the  United  States.   89th  Congress, 
page  196,  1966. 

Reber,  E.F.,  K.  Raheja  and  D'.  Davis  -  VJholesomeness  of  Irradi- 
ated Foods.   An  Annotated  Bibliography.   Fed.  Proc.  25: 
1529-1579,  1966. 

Lojkin,  M.E.  -  Effects  of  Levels  of  Nitrogen  Intake  on  Trypto- 
phan Metabolism  and  Requirement  for  Pregnancy  of  the  Rat. 
J.  Nutr.  91:  89,  1967. 

7 .  Research  Grants  and  Projects 

Compilation  of  an  annotated  bibliography  on  the  wholesomeness 

of  irradiation  preserved  foods.   Investigators:   E.F.  Reber, 

K.  Raheja,  and  D.  Davis.   Supported  by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Evaluation  of  the  wholesomeness  of  irradiation  pasteurized  clams, 
Investigators:  E.  F.  Reber,  K.  Raheja  and  M.  H.  Bert.   Supported 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Tryptophan  metabolism  and  requirement  for  pregnancy.   Investiga- 
tor: E.  F.  Reber.   Supported  by  Faculty  Research  Grant. 

Enhancement  of  the  nutritive  value  of  unicellular  algae.   Inves- 
tigator:  M.  H.  Bert.   Supported  by  Faculty  Research  Grant. 

The  influence  of  radiation,  storage  time,  and  method  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  palatability  of  selected  marine  products.   Investi- 
gators:  E.  F.  Reber  and  E.  Rust.   Supported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Grant  for  improvement  of  dietetics  and  institutional  adminis- 
tration curriculum.   Supported  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  V/elfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower.   Director:   E.  F.  Reber. 

8.   PLANS  AND  NEEDS 

The  present  laboratories  were  installed  and  furnished  in  19U8. 
In  the  intervening  20  years,  great  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  equipment  used  in  food  production,  meal  planning  and 
management.   This  new  equipment  should  be  made  available  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Many  of  the  storage  cabinets  installed  in  19^+8  were  not  even 
new  but  were  transferred  from  the  previous  quarters .   The 
storage  facilities  at  the  present  time  are  not  only  inadequate 
to  meet  the  enrollment  needs  but  some  of  it  has  reached  a 
point  of  being  nonfunctional. 

The  facilities  now  available  for  meal  service,  an  important 
facet  of  the  teaching  program,  are  at  the  present  substandard. 
Most  of  the  tables  and  chairs  in  use  today  were  not  designed 
to  be  used  for  meal  service.   Although  the  furnishings  in  the 
;   dining-room  are  of  a  type  found  in  homes,  they  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  functional  and  economical  space  utiliza- 
tion in  a  laboratory  situation. 

The  plan  for  renovation  submitted  is  designed  primarily  to  en- 
able the  department  to  do  a  better  teaching  job.   At  the  pre- 
sent the  department  is  attempting  to  teach  for  this  generation's 
living  conditions,  using  the  previous  generation's  worn  out 
equipment. 

Present  facilities  are  inadequate  and  in  need  of  updating.  Lack 
of  equipment  and  space  makes  teaching  difficult  and  instructor's 
ideas  cannot  efficiently  and  adequately  be  carried  into  the 
laboratory  situation.   Furniture  as  well  as  equipment  needs 
updating  if  teaching  is  to  be  most  effective. 

Expanding  programs  with  consequent  growing  numbers  of  students 
make  it  necessary  to  have  more  facilities  to  carry  out  ideas 
for  improvement  in  curricula  and  courses.   This  refers  to  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work.   There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  major  and  non-major  students  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  from  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  pro- 
gram . 
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The  addition  of  two  unit  kitchens  in  laboratory  220  will 
increase  the  number  of  students  from  16  to  24  that  can  be 
put  in  a  laboratory  section.   This  v/ould  afford  better 
utilization  of  staff  since  one  instructor  v;ill  be  able  to 
teach  a  laboratory  with  24  students  instead  of  16* 

Renovation  of  the  storeroom  would  decrease  food  and  labor 
cost  in  the  laboratory  by  more  efficient  and  better  purchas- 
ing practices.   Renovation  of  the  storage  room  is  urgent  as 
present  facilities  have  outgrov/n  the  needs  of  the  department. 
Efficient  management  of  supplies  and  food  for  laboratory  work 
is  hampered  v/ith  present  facilities.   An  expansion  of  the  pre- 
sent storage  room  by  converting  the  "old"  dressing  room  and 
present  storage  room  into  one  large  room  is  necessary  for  next 
fall.   V.'ith  this  is  needed  expanded  refrigerator,  freezer  stor- 
age, cabinets,  etc.,  facilities.   The  renovation  would  enable 
us  to  improve  and  augment  the  teaching  of  food  service  stan- 
dards by  separating  preparation  and  service  areas. 

A  lab  technician  is  needed  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
professional  staff  since  many  routine  laboratory  tasks  and 
analyses  can  be  delegated  to  the  technician.   These  tasks  can 
include  the  cleaning  of  equipment,  such  as  glassware,  prepara- 
tion of  diets,  routine  weighing  and  measuring,  and  certain 
analytical  determinations  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  de- 
terminations and  the  qualifications  of  the  technician. 

There  is  a  need  to  increase  the  Graduate  School  assistantship 
allocation  and  some  funds  should  be  made  available  to  support 
honors  research  projects,  graduate  student  special  problems  and 
thesis  research. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Annual  Report  (5-9)  for  July  1,  1966-June  30,  1967 

Submitted  by:  Helen  R.  Vaznaian,  Head 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Annual  Conference,  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  NEA,  March  1967;  Dallas,  Texas. 

2.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  New  England  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  ASCD. 

3.  College  Chapter  Advisor:  Massachusetts  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, American  Home  Economdcs  Association,  V/ashing'ton,  D.C. 

4.  Consultant:  Development  of  Occupational  Education  Programs  Re- 
lated to  Home  Economics,  Newton  Public  Schools,  Newton,  Mass. 

5.  Consultant:  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  and  AID. 

a.  Senator  Odessa  Gittens,  Parliamentary  Secretary,  Min- 
istry of  Health  and  Education,  Barbados. 

b.  Continuation. . .First  Comprehensive  High  School,  Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

6.  Consultant  services  to: 

a.  North  Easton  Public  Schools. 

Mrs.  Tufts:  Planning  facilities  and  developing  new 
program  in  Home  Economics . 

b.  Bement  Junior  High  School,  Deerfield. 
Mrs.  Sutter:   Developing  curricula. 

c.  Hampden  Junior  High  School. 

Mrs.  Sitnik:  Planning  new  facilities  and  curricula 

d.  Groton  Senior  High  School. 

Mrs.  Bowker:   Planning  nev;  facilities  and  curricula. 

e.  Northampton  High  School. 

Mrs.  0 'Master:   Revising  curricula. 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1.  Revision  of  the  Proposed  Major  in  Secondary  Education  and 
Extension. 

a.  The  requirements  in  general  education  have  been  increased 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  students  to  acquire 
greater  depth  in  the  root  disciplines  of  Home  Economics, 
namely,  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  and  chemistry. 

b.  The  students  have  the  opportunity  to  affiliate  with  the 
Merrill-Palmer  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  for  a  semester  of  study. 

c.  The  students  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  special  se- 
quence such  as  Journalism  along  v;ith  the  regular  under- 
graduate program  in  Home  Economics  Education.   Girls  with 
this  particular  combination  are  greatly  in  demand  by  book, 
magazine,  and  newspaper  publishers  as  x-jell  as  by  consumer 
education  departments  of  large  concerns. 

The  undergraduate  program  is  subject  to  continual  evalua- 
tion.  Revisions  will  be  made  as  necessary  in  order  to 
remain  responsive  to  the  times,  present  and  future.. 

2.  Plan  and  design  Replacement  Facility  for  Home  Econom.ics  Educa- 
tion, Appendix  A"^   The  loss  of  the  Homestead  necessitates  our 
requesting  replacement  of  suitable  functional  facilities  for 
our  program. 

3.  Implementation  of  a  pilot  program  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  Home  Economics  Education.   This  aspect  of  our  development 
vjill  receive  increasing  critical  attention  next  year.   Never- 
theless, we  are  pleased  v.'ith  the  calibre  of  scholarly  work 
done  by  our  students  this  year: 

a.  May  Huang,  recipient  cf  a  University  Fellowship,  accepted 
for  the  doctoral  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

b.  Charlotte  Skinner  co-authored  viith   Dr.  Bert  and  had  arti- 
cle accepted  for  publication. 

c.  Charlotte  Col ton  upon  completion  of  her  program  will  teach 
at  Salve  Regina  College,  R.  I. 

d.  Joan  Bolton  upon  com.pletion  of  her  program  will  teach  at 
Holbrook  High  School,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Several  students  v.'ill  complete  their  Master's  Degree  requirements 
in  June,  1968 . 
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4.   Provision  of  leadership  for  upgrading  the  professional  pre- 
paration of  Home  Economics  Educators  at  the  secondary  school 
level  through  University  Extension. 

a.  Tv7enty-nine  teachers  from  Pittsfield  and  surrounding 
communities  completed  the  course,  H.  E.  Education  68  2, 
Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Home  Economics  Education, 
earning  3  credits.   The  course  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  F.  Sullivan  at  Pittsfield  High  School,  Spring  1967. 

b.  In  response  to  a  request  from  Dr.  Lawrence  Anderson,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  r'iss  Florence  For- 
sythe.  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Arlington  Public 
Schools,  we  vjill  offer  H.  E.  Education  68  2  in  Arlington, 
Fall  1967. 

c.  This  summer  we  are  offering  H.  E.  Education  710,  Seminar 
in  Home  Economics  Education,  from  July  10  -  28,  on  the 
Boston  campus.   Thus  far,  22  have  indicated  interest. 

d.  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  VJalter  Markham  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
O'Neill  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  we  will 
offer  a  one  vreek  Institute:  New  Directions,  Curriculum, 
and  Methods  in  Technical-Vocational  Education.   The  In- 
stitute vrill  be  held  at  l/estfield  State  College  and  all 
teachers  in  the  Vocational  Schools  in  Massachusetts  will 
participate.   (June  27+). 

FUTURE  PLANS  AND  NEEDS 

1.  Our  immediate  urgent  need  is  for  replacement  facilities  in  order 
to  meet  the  diverse  preparation  requirements  of  those  in  Home 
Economics  Education.   Attached  is  the  justification  for  and  the 
plans  of  proposed  minimal  facilities.   A  totally  colored-key 
plan  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Littlefield.   Please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  me  for  further  explanation  or  assistance. 

2.  Our  need  for  a  full  time  secretary  is  great.   Presently,  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  office  pool.   Since  many  use  this  service,  re- 
quests often  must  be  delayed  or  forgotten.   Last  fall,  for 
example,  students  had  to  pay  $4.00  to  have  the  units  of  work 
they  prepared  mimeographed  by  an  outside  source  in  order  that 
the  materials  would  be  ready  in  time  for  student  teaching. 

A  growing  undergraduate  program,  a  growing  graduate  program,  a 
grovjing  extension  program  all  necessitate  the  duplication  of 
suitable  teaching  materials  in  addition  to  the  myriad  of  details 
normally  taken  care  of  by  a  secretary.   Too  much  of  the  present 
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staff's  time  is  spent  performing  secretarial  tasks.   Regret- 
ably  this  is  both  costly  and  inefficient  administration.   Con- 
sideration of  this  request  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

3.   Lastly,  we  need  the  addition  of  a  full  time  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  v/ho  will  be  able  to  devote  her  abilities  to 
the  development  of  the  graduate  program  in  occupational  edu- 
cation related  to  Home  Economics.   The  significance  of  this 
development  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  226  million  dollars 
was  appropriated  by  the  federal  government  this  year  for  the 
expansion  of  occupation  related  programs  of  Home  Economics  at 
the  secondary  school  level. 

Re:  FUTURE  PLANS 

1.  We  need  to  conduct  a  follow-up  study  of  our  recent  graduates 
for  the  purposes  of  receiving  (1)  a  critical  appraisal  of  our 
program,  undergraduate  and  graduate;  (2)  examining  the  variety 
of  professional  positions  held;  (3)  determining  future  direc- 
tions . 

2.  V/e  need  to  become  actively  engaged  in  research  activities.  It 
is  imperative  that  time  be  made  available  in  the  program,  for 
research  development.   With  the  addition  of  professional  staff 
to  share  teaching  responsibilities,  this  could  become  possible. 

3.  We  intend  to  develop  a  viable  program  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion at  the  graduate  level.   We  expect  to  work  with  increasing 
effectiveness  with  the  departments  within  the  School  of  Hom.e 
Economics,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

4.  VJe  expect  to  expand  our  present  program  of  university  extension 
in  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 
V/e  will  continue  to  actively  participate  in  state  and  national 
professional  associations. 

5.  We  expect  to  sponsor  an  intensive,  high  powered  Institute  in 
Family  Life  Education  during  the  summer,  1968.   This  is  in  res- 
ponse to  local,  state,  and  national  needs.   (The  Federal  govern- 
ment is  currently  subsidizing  programs  in  Family  Life  Education 
at  the  secondary  school  level). 

6.  We  may  also  sponsor  an  Institute  in  Occupational  Related  Pro- 
grams in  Home  Economics,  summer,  1968,  if  a  prelim.inary  sur- 
vey establishes  the  need.   State  College  at  Framingham  is  offer- 
ing one  this  year. 

N.B.   Helen  Vaznaian,  Department  Head,  v/as  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Sept.  1,  1966  -  Feb.  1,  1967.   During  second  semester  she  was 
on  a  2/3  leave  completing  research  for  her  dissertation.   Mrs. 
Marjorie  Sullivan  was  assigned.  Spring  Term,  1/2  time  in  the 
Department  of  Textiles,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts  and  1/2 
time  in  Home  Economics  Education.   Nevertheless,  several  signi- 
ficant developments  have  occurred.      -  26  - 


MANAGEMENT  AND  FAMILY  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 
Annual  Report  (5-8)  for  July  1,  1966-June  30,  1967. 
Submitted  by:   Verda  M.  Dale,  Head 


I.  FACULTY  PUBLICATIONS,  RESEARCH  GRANTS,  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Research  Grant;   A  grant  of  $24,000  for  investigation  of  edu- 
cation in  Market  Structure  and  Price  Policies  as  related  to 
the  social  and  economic  environment  of  families  lacking  econo- 
mic freedom  was  awarded  February  1,  1967,  to  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  Home  Economics.   V.'hile  the  research  grant  vras  avjarded 
to  the  Extension  Division,  the  investigation  vjill  be  primarily 
by  members  of  the  Management  and  Family  Economics  Department 
staff.   VJork  will  begin  September  1,  1967, 

Professional  activities;   Three  members  of  the  Department  — 
Edv/ard  K.  Knapp,  Marjorie  M.  Merchant,  and  Verda  M.  Dale  —  are 
doing  graduate  work  leading  to  doctoral  degrees. 

One  staff  member  (Barbara  Higgins)  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  developing,  programmed  materials 
to  be  used  in  teaching  Social  Security  information  to  lay  audi- 
ences.  She  also  served  as  a  resource  person  in  three  separate 
training  sessions  for  Credit  Union  Managers. 

Another  staff  member  (Marjorie  M.  Merchant)  has  been  active  in 
State  Consumer  Education  programs.   She  has  been  a  speaker  at 
two  State  meetings,  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  served  as  a  member 
of  a  teaching  team  at  Boston  University  teaching  a  graduate 
course  in  Consumer  Education,  and  has  been  one  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Studies  at  Framingham  State  College, 
teaching  a  graduate  course  in  Consumer  Economics. 

II.  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  UNIT. 


The  most  important  occurance  of  the  year  was  the  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  Management  and  Family  Economics  subject  matter  area 
as  a  department.   The  creation  of  a  department  has  assisted  in 
the  development  of  a  more  professional  attitude  and  responsibility 
toward  the  subject  matter,  and  has  been  of  help  in  welding  unity 
in  campus  and  off-campus  activities. 

Major  activities  in  which  members  of  the  department  have  taken 
responsibility  in  developing  and  carrying  out  include  non-credit 
seminars,  three  in  number,  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Boston,  in  the  areas  of  Management,  Family  Economics  and  Consumer 
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Education.   These  seminars,  ranging  from  thiree  to  eight  ses- 
sions, were  directed  toward  professional  and  semi-professional 
workers  working  v/ith  less  advantaged  families  in  community  ac- 
tion programs . 

Members  of  the  department  have  participated  in  16  television 
shows  on  WHDH-TV,  Boston,  and  in  18  radio  programs  on  Conversa- 
tion, VJFCR-FM,  Amherst. 

One  staff  member  (Marjorie  Merchant)  was  chairman,  and  another 
(Edv^ard  Knapp)  served  on  the  committee  which  planned  and  carried 
out  a  Consumer  Conference  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Amherst  on  May  4,  1967.   The  program  was  directed  to  issues  in 
the  areas  of  clothing,  credit,  medical  and  health  services  and 
housing.   The  attendance  was  over  200. 

All  members  of  the  department  have  contributed  to  teaching  plans 
of  the  home  econom.ists  v/orking  in  low- income  programs  in  the 
South  End  and  VJashington  Park,  Boston,  and  in  Lynn  and  Maiden. 
The  low-income  programs  have  been  oriented  toward  the  teaching 
of  Management  and  Family  Economics. 

III.  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS 

Two  special  programs,  one  completed  and  the  other  on-going,  are 
noted. 

One  staff  member  (Verda  Dale)  is  working  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  of  the  Blind  in  developing  a  team  approach  between  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Commission  and  Exten- 
sion Home  Economists  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  newly  blinded 
homemakers .  Agents  from  four  counties  are  nov;  serving  as  re- 
source persons  for  Home  Economics  for  the  teachers  of  the  blind, 
and  have  served  as  teachers  for  referred  cases.   Continuous 
training  is  being  carried  out  to  acquaint  the  Extension  Home 
Economists  of  special  techniques  necessary  when  visual  impact 
is  absent  or  impaired. 

A  special  housing  program  was  conducted  by  a  staff  member  (Ed- 
ward Knapp)  last  fall  to  assist  employees  of  the  Morart  Manu- 
facturing Company  make  satisfying  housing  choices  that  were 
necessary  because  of  the  move  of  the  company  from  Holyoke  to 
Lee,  Mass.   Mr.  Knapp  worked  v;ith  officers  of  the  company,  em- 
ployees and  community  resource  groups  in  the  new  community  to 
help  the  families  think  through  the  housing  decisions  and  to 
make  the  moving  of  the  company  a  less  traumatic  experience  for 
the  employees . 
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IV.   PLANS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  ' 

Plans  for  the  depart-iont  can  be  stated  in  three  objectives: 

a.  Improve  and  strengthen  undergraduate  teaching.   Develop 
an  undergraduate  major  in  the  area  of  Home  Management 
and  Family  Economics . 

b.  Develop  a  graduat2  program  leading  to  the  Master's  De- 
gree.  Research  will  develop  with  the  graduate  program. 

c.  Maintain  a  dynamic  off-campus  program  geared  to  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  the  families  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  areas  of  Home  Management,  Family  Economics,  Con- 
sumer Education  and  Housing. 

To  carry  out  these  plans,  personnel  and  facilities  are  needed. 

The  most  immediate  need  of  the  department  is  the  development  of 
a  satisfactory  Home  Management-Household  Equipment  laboratory 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Hom.estead.   Space  has  been  promised  in 
Hampshire  House,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  new  laboratory 
be  developed  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  for  the  classes 
that  are  built  about  laboratory  participation.   The  laboratory 
will  also  provide  some  space  for  faculty  and  graduate  research. 

The  same  urgency  is  present  in  the  need  to  strengthen  and  build 
the  undergraduate  offerings  and  to  develop  a  graduate  program. 
The  demand  for  graduates,  at  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
""ovel,  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Additional  personnel  are  '-  -  mtial  within  the  next  tv7o  years  if 
these  needs  are  to  be  met  on  even  a  minimal  basis.   Staff  who 
have  been  primarily  concerned  vjith  Extension  activities  are  be- 
ing used  for  teaching  courses,  but  it  is  impractical  to  make 
further  assignments  for  resident  teaching  from  this  sourde.  New 
staff  should  have  major  responsibilities  in  teaching  and  re- 
search.  Staff  eligible  for  graduate  faculty  are  particularly 
necessary. 
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HUMAII  DEVZLOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 
Annual  Report  (5-8)  for  July  1,  1966-June  30,  1967 
Submitted  by:   Dr.  A.  Raynicnd  Cellura,  Head. 


Departmental  poals  for  the  IC 56-67  academic  year  included:  1)  de- 
paar";:r.iCi.  LaZ -■  ".ation;  2)  curriculum  development;  3)  expansion  of 
p/raduate  program;  U)  appointment  of  nev/  personnel;  5)  development 
of  a  doctoral  prop^ram. 

The  following  report  will  focus  on  progress  in  the  above  and  related 
departmental  developments . 

Departmentalization 

Eor  over  six  years  the  various  departments  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  had  been  workinp;  tovjard  formal  departmentalization.   In 
the  late  fall  of  19  66,  a  formal  request  was  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity trustees  and  on  December  13,  1966,  the  trustees  voted  to  confer 
departmental  status  upon  all  of  the  departments  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics,  including  the  Department  of  Human  Development. 

Curriculum  Development 

In  past  years,  curriculum  development  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
.jp-'-'ly  increasing  undergraduate  enrollment  and  the  more  intensive 
training  necessitated  by  the  increasing  professional  responsibili- 
ties of  Early  Childhood  Education  majors.   It  was  also  clear  that 
the  curriculum  followed  by  the  Child  Development  major  was  too  dif- 
fuse, attempting  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  training  in  three 
professional  and  scientifrc  areas,  rather  than  in  one.   To  improve 
this  situation,  it  ^jas  decided  to: 

a)  add  new  courses  in  Human  Development 

b)  revise  the  Early  Ch: Idhood  Education  curriculum 

c)  develop  curricula  for  two  nev;  major  areas  of  concentration 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  three  new  courses  x-jere   submitted  to  and  approved 
by  University  officials.   These  were: 

HD  310   Language  and  Cognitive  Development 

HD  3  50   Observational  Child  Study 

HD  360   Theories  of  Human  Dsve'^.opment 
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In  addition  to  these  new- courses,  all  seniors  were  required  to 
take  a  one-year  seminar  in  Human  Development.   This  seminar  met 
for  one  hour  each  week,  over  both  fall  and  spring  semesters.   Its 
purpose  was  to  provide  seniors  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  v/ith 
departmental  faculty  as  a  group  and  discuss  issues  and  questions 
related  to  developmental  phenomena.   The  overr..  .  lAg  purpose  of 
the  seminar  was  to  provide  the  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
integrate  concepts  and  facts  they  had  been  acquiring  in  their  area 
of  concentration  over  three  years  of  undergraduate  study. 

Child  Development  Curriculum 

A  revised  Child  Development  curriculum  was  developed  and  presented 
to  the  School  of  Home  Economics  Undergraduate  Curriculum  Committee 
for  its  approval.   The  new  curriculum  strengthens  the  concentration 
of  work  in  Child  Development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  social 
and  biological  sciences.   Course  work  in  these  areas  is  substituted 
for  course  work  in  areas  that  were  germain  to  students  majoring  in 
other  departments  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics . 

Graduate  Program 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  virtually  no  graduate  program  in  Hum.an 
Development.   In  1965-66,  a  student  matriculated  for  the  master's 
degree  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.   In  1966-67,  there  were 
two  students  matriculating  full  time  for  masters'  degrees  in  Human 
Development.   Although  it  was  felt  to  be  premature  to  publicize  too 
•-■^ply  a  departmental  program  in  Child  or  Human  Development,  never- 
theless, there  were  eight  applicants  for  graduate  admission.   Three 
of  these  were  accepted  and  awarded  assistantships  for  the  1967-68 
academic  year.   All  of  them  compare  very  favorably  with  graduate 
admissions  in  other  departments  of  the  University.   For  instance, 
two  of  them  have  Miller  Analogies  scores  of  92  and  87. 

Fa c u 1 ty  and  Staff  Appointments 

Recruitment  has  been  one  of  the  most  disappointing  areas  of  depart- 
mental activity  this  past  year.   Two  positions  were  open  to  be 
filled,  one  for  a  faculty  member  and  the  other  for  a  staff  assistant 
Four  interviews  were  conducted  to  fill  the  faculty  position  and 
about  a  dozen  to  fill  the  staff  assistant  position.   Both  positions 
would  very  probably  have  been  filled  by  novj.   Hovjever,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  incumbent  department  head  led  to  a  "freeze"  on  depart- 
mental appointments  until  a  new  department  head  can  be  appointed. 
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Ph.D.  Program 

The  new  departmental  courses  accepted  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
credit  this  year  and  the  new  group  of  graduate  students  strengthen 
the  departmental  capability  for  a  Ph.D.  program.   Much  still  needs 
to  be  done.   There  will  need  to  be  an  increase  in  faculty  and  the 
development  of  a  curriculum  at  the  graduate  level  through  the  Ph.D. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  recommended  that  a  group  of  extra  Uni- 
versity consultants  be  brought  in  to  advise  on  the  development  of 
a  four  year  graduate  program. 

Faculty  Publications 

The  following  articles  have  been  published  by  faculty  members  vrith- 
in  the  past  year: 

Cellura,  A.  Raymond.   Intelligence,  the  Bender-Gestalt  Test  and 

Reading  Achievement.   American  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency, 
Volume  71;  No.  1,  July,  1966. 

Olim,  Ellis  G.   Children's  Ways  of  Thinking.   The  P.T.A.  Magazine, 
January,  19  67. 

Prof es sional  and  Scientif i c  Conferences 

Dr.  A.  Raymond  Cellura  -  Florida  Educational  Research  Association 
meeting,  Daytona  Beach ;  presented  paper.    Jan.  1967. 

American  Educational  Research  Association  meeting,  New  York 
City;  Feb.  1967. 

Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development  meeting,  New  York 
City,  Mar.  2  8-Apr.  2,  19  67. 

Dr.  Margaret  Fernandes  -  Annual  convention  of  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Young  Children.   Chicago.   Nov.  1966. 

Dr.  Ellis  G.  Olim  -  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development  meet- 
ing, New  York  City;  Mar.  29-Apr.  1,  19  67. 
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TEXTILES,  CLOTHING  £  ENVIRONMENTAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT, 
Annual  Report  (5-8)  for  July  1,  19  65  -  June  30,  1967, 
Submitted  by:  Marion  A.  Niederpruem,  Acting  Head, 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Textiles ,  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts  Department  is  en- 
gaged primarily  in  undergraduate  teaching  and  extension  activi- 
ties.  The  latter  are  described  in  the  Home  Economics  Division 
Annual  Report  found  in  this  document. 

This  past  year  there  v;erc  three  nev;  faculty  members  (two  replace- 
ments and  one  new  position)  whose  major  responsibility  was  teach- 
ing: 

Herbert  S.  Paston  -  Environmental  Arts 
Catharine  C.  Crow  -  Fashion  Merchandising 
Rachel  Hanson  -  Clothing  and  Textiles 

These  faculty  members  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
department  in  that  they  provided  com.petency  in  their  subject 
matter  fields  as  vjell  as  effective  teaching  m.ethods .   Virginia 
Davis  and  Rosa  Johnston  from  the  extension  division  each  taught  a 
course.   Thus  all  members  of  the  department  vjere  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  increased  from  the  previous  year 
from  16i  to  _20.   The  enrollment  in  courses  increased  from  50^  to 
829 .   \7e  had  to  turn  away  200  students  who  wished  to  take  courses 
jn  this  department  because  x-]e   had  neither  faculty  nor  laboratory 
space  to  accommodate  them. 

Herbert  Paston  has  been  reorganizing  courses  in  Interior  Design 
and  developing  a  sequence  of  existing  courses,  available  on  campus, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  students  to  obtain  some  specialization 
in  this  subject  matter  area.   This  will  provide  some  professional 
training  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  field  of  business.   He 
has  also  developed  a  gallery  area  on  the  ground  floor  of  Skinner 
Hall  where  exhibits  and  collections  from  museums,  and  student  and 
departmental  v?ork  can  be  displayed  effectively. 

All  the  faculty  produced  half-hour  radio  programs  on  Station  V/FCR- 
FM.   These  were  content  prog.^ims  geared  to  the  subject  matter  area. 
These  programs  were  rated  ve  y   highly  by  the  station  and  the  listen- 
ing audience. 
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Two  of  the  most  important  field  trips  that  the  department  took 
this  past  year  were  the  Art  and  the  Fashion  Merchandising  trips 
to  New  York  City.   These  trips  covered  a  two-day  span  and  in- 
cluded museums,  manufacturing  center,  buying  offices,  magazine 
offices,  retailing  establishments,  design  centers  -  all  geared 
to  the  subject  matter  in  both  areas  of  the  department. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  faculty  participated  in  the  following  meetings  and  programs 

Catharine  Crow  -  National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  New 
York  City,  January  19  67. 

Distributive  Education  Conference,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
March  19  67. 

Virginia  Davis  -  Eastern  Region  College  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Teachers,  New  York  City,  Oct.  20-21,  1966. 

"Urbanization,  the  Individual  and  the  Family"  Meeting  at 
the  Boston  University  Center  for  Study  of  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, December  19  66,  and  June  19  67. 

Fashion  Group  meeting.  New  York  City,  February  1967. 

Rachel  Hanson  -  Textile  Seminar,  University  of  Connecticut, 
November  19  66. 

Sarah  L.  Hawes  -  Eastern  Region  College  Teachers  of  Textiles  & 
Clothing,  New  York  City,  Oct.  19  66. 

Textile  Seminars,  University  of  Connecticut,  October  and 
November  19  66,  and  February  19  67. 

VJestern  Mass.  Home  Economics  Meeting,  Lenox,  Mass.,  Fall 
1966. 

Rosa  Johnston  -  Extension  Home  Economics  Conference  Task  Force 
Study  Group  with  staff  from  Boston  University  Center  for 
Study  of  Liberal  Education.   Assignment:  Individual  and 
Society.   Dr.  Peter  Siegle,  Tutor,  June  1966,  June  1967. 

Summer  Seminar  on  New  England  History  £  Decorative  Arts 
sponsored  by  Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Societies, 
July  18-22,  1966. 
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Massachusetts  Art  Education  Association  meeting , 
Lexington,  Oct.  1966. 

National  Home  Furnishing  Specialists  Conference, 
Dallas,  Texas,  May  7-12,  19  67. 

Herbert  S.  Paston  -  V.'orked  on  Ph.D. 

Writer-Director  of  film  COLLAGE  -  one  of  a  series  ex- 
ploring art  media,  produced  by  ACI  Productions,  New 
York  City,  19  6  5-66. 

Educational  Consultant,  Davis  Denalevey,  Inc.,  (Pub- 
lishers), New  York  City,  19  66-67. 

In  progress:  ADVENTURES  IN  ART,  a  series  of  16  volumes 
on  art  appreciation  being  developed  for  "My  Daily  Reader" 
by  Davis  Denalevey,  Inc.  (Publishers). 


FUTURE  PLANS  AND  NEEDS 

For  the  last  tv/o  years,  a  thorough  search  has  been  made  to  find 
a  Head  for  the  department.   Three  people  were  found  that  measured 
up  to  our  standards  but  the  institutions  in  each  instance  pre- 
vailed upon  these  people  to  stay  in  their  present  positions.   The 
search  is  continuing  but  it  is  difficult  because  a  Head,  besides 
having  leadership  qualities  for  this  subject  matter  area,  must 
be  eligible  for  graduate  faculty  status  and  m.ust  be  qualified 
to  do  research  and  direct  graduate  work.   The  market  situation 
in  this  field  for  a  person  with  these  qualities  is  so  slim  that 
there  is  practically  no  one  to  consider.   However,  this  remains 
our  top  priority  need. 

A  graduate  program  in  this  area  is  a  very  great  need.   V/e  have 
many  requests  from  people  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  this 
field  toward  a  master's  degree.   Research  activities  must  be 
initiated  in  order  to  support  graduate  studies.   Faculty  and 
students  must  be  engaged  in  research.   We  do  have  undergraduates 
doing  independent  studies  but  this  is  a  normal  part  of  the 
undergraduate  program  and  the  type  of  research  needs  to  be  at  a 
sophisticated  level  for  graduate  status.   Additional  faculty  will 
be  needed  to  support  a  graduate  program. 

The  faculty  are  continually  working  to  improve  course  content 
and  methods  of  teaching.   Innovations  in  teaching  are  being  de- 
veloped to  make  course  work  more  effective. 
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Additional  faculty  and  facilities  (new  laboratories)  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  growth  in  the  school.   We 
must  increase  the  number  of  courses  and  sections  offered  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
In  this  department  we  turned  away  over  200  students  this  past 
year  that  we  could  not  get  into  courses  because  of  lack  of  fa- 
culty and  laboratory  space.   This  growth  will  continue  and  the 
situation  will  be  a  serious  one  as  we  try  to  take  care  of  our 
students . 

We  are  working  with  the  School  of  Education  on  developing  a  Dis- 
tributive Education  program  vjhich  will  include  preparation  for 
teaching  of  Distribute  Education  in  high  schools  under  federal 
funds.   This  program  will  lead  to  certification  for  teaching.   IJe 
have  many  requests  from  students  who  want  such  a  program. 

The  department  has  short  and  long  range  programs  for  development 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.   These  plans  have  previously 
been  submitted  to  the  Provost. 
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DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION 

Annual  Report  (5-8)  for  July  1,  19  66-June  30,  19  67. 

Submitted  by:  Winifred  I.  Eastwood,  Head 

Introduction 

Home  Economics  Extension  is  an  adult  education  program  on  subjects 
and  problems  related  primarily  to  family,  home  and  community  life. 
The  program  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Extension,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  5  can  be  classified  into  two  areas  of  empha- 
sis : 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  opportunities  organized  by  the  Division  for 
citizens  to  increase  their  knowledge,  skills,  appreciation  and  sen- 
sitivity.  The  opportunities  are  program.med  through  seminars,  work- 
shops, conferences,  meetings  and  programs  over  both  television  and 
radio.   During  a  year,  there  are  tv/enty-five  to  thirty  different 
subjects  offered  to  the  general  public  or  a  specific  special  inter- 
est audience  (professional  and/or  lay)  with  an  attendance  x-^hich 
will  vary  from  20  to  over  100.   Ninety  percent  of  the  programmed 
opportunities  are  a  series  from  three  to  ten  sessions.   The  tele- 
vision effort  is  a  weekly  program  over  UHDH-TV,  Boston,  which  is 
produced  by  state  and  county  Extension  Hom.e  Economists.   The  radio 
programs  are  by  the  state  Extension  faculty  on  the  Four  College 
Radio,  VJFCR. 

PROBLEM  CENTERED  PROJECTS  for  which  lay  groups  advise  as  to  the  areas 
of  concern  and  assist  staff  in  v;orking  out  ways  in  v.'hich  the  problem 
or  facets  of  the  problem  may  be  affected  by  educational  methods .   A 
total  of  375  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  are  m.embers  of  these  ad- 
visory groups . 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  two  areas ,  Continuing  Education 
and  Problem  Centered  Projects,  is  in  m.ethod  and  clientele.   The  sub- 
jest  matter,  with  adaptations,  is  much  the  same.   In  the  Problem 
Centered  Projects  the  faculty  develop  teaching  materials  vjhich  lay 
leaders  are  trained  to  use  in  small  community  study  groups  organized 
by  the  County  Extension  staff.   The  Division  faculty  trained  1160 
individuals  in  the  past  year  to  function  as  teaching  leaders.   The 
leaders  and  group  participants  are  primarily  middle  income  home- 
j-cij^^i.  o  with  high  school  education..  The  homemakers  are  organized  in 
small  community  study  groups. 
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Members  of  the  Advisory  Councils  are,  for  the  most  part,  members 
of  the  study  groups.   Beyond  doing  study,  it  is  expected  that 
participants  will  give  leadership  to  change,  not  just  be  satis- 
fied with  the  collection  of  information,  facts  and  new  knovjledge. 

Special  Clientele 

THE  LOW- INCOME  FAMILY  has  received  special  attention  by  the  Divi- 
sion since  1962.   The  Division  has  made  a  special  effort  to  pro- 
gram for  the  low-income  family  by  developing  teaching  materials,  ■ 
training  county  staff  and  other  professionals  and  by  doing  some 
direct  teaching,  thus  to  learn  first  hand  the  problems  of  the 
fam.ilies  . 

A  study  was  made  in  19  63  with  a  follow-up  in  19  514  in  South  End, 
Boston.   The  study  was  to  determine  if  Extension  methods  could  af- 
fect change  with  lov7-income  families.   The  study  gave   the  Division 
of  Home  Economics  state  and  county  staff  backing  to  go  ahead  and 
develop  projects  with  the  families  of  our  center  cities.   During 
the  past  year,  projects  with  the  clientele  have  been  in  progress 
in  Greenfield,  Pittsfield,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lawrence,  Lynn, 
Maiden,  Boston  (South  End  and  Washington  Park),  New  Bedford,  and 
Taunton. 

BLINDED  HOMEMAKER  groups  have  been  meeting  monthly  in  Middlesex, 
Plymouth,  and  Worcester  Counties.   The  homemakers  have  declared 
the  effort  has  been  helpful,  they  have  learned  new  methods,  have 
been  made  aware  of  new  products,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas.   The  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
assisted  the  County  Extension  Home  Economists  in  organizing  the 
homemakers  for  instruction. 

Home  Economis'ts  are  now  cooperating  with  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  as  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  team  for  newly 
blinded  homemakers,  they  serve  as  r'esource  persons  for  the  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  are  used  as  referrals  for  direct  teaching 
of  newly  blinded  homemakers . 

PROBLEMS  OF  FAMILIES  on  which  the  total  program  of  the  Division  for 
all  audiences  is  focused: 

Management  of  money  and  other  family  resources 

Human  development  and  family  relationships 

Art  and  design,  home  decoration  and  furnishings 

Food,  nutrition  and  health 

Housing  for  the  family 

Consumer  education 

Leadership  development  for  community  needs 
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Examples  of  Extension  Programs  Carried  by  the  Extension 

.Division  Faculty 


MANAGEMENT 


Management  is  a  dynamic  process  of  developing  competences  to: 

Establish  values  which  give  meaning  to  personal,  family  and 
community  living;  select  goals  appropriate  to  these  values. 

Create  a  home  and  community  environment  conducive  to  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  all  members  of  the  family 
at  all  stages  of  the  family  cycle. 

Make  and  carry  out  intelligent  decisions  regarding  the  use 
of  personal,  family,  and  community  resources. 

Establish  long-range  goals  for  financial  security  and  work  to- 
ward their  achievement. 

Plan  consumption  of  goods  and  services  -  including  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  -  in  ways  that  will  promote  values  and 
goals  established  by  the  family. 

Purchase  consumer  goods  and  services  appropriate  to  an  over- 
all consumption  plan  and  wise  use  of  econom.ic  resources. 

Perform  the  tasks  of  maintaining  a  home  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  contribute  effectively  to  furthering  individual  and 
family  goals. 

The  programs  listed  below  are  directed  toward  developing  these  com- 
petences . 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  -  a  seminar  focused  on  family  values  and  management, 
famxly  decision  making,  food  selection  and  buying,  food  and  health, 
and  family  finances . 

Participants  -  Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Today's  Urban  Disadvantaged 
Family . 
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Dates  Place 

Oct.  11,  14,  25,  Nov.  18,  15, 

22,  2£,  1966  U.  of  Massachusetts/Boston 

Mar,  7,  14,  21,  28,  1967  U.  of  Massachusetts/Boston 

Attendance  -   25,  October 

18,  March 

Faculty  -  Verda  M.  Dale,  Professor,  Extension.   Management  and 
Family  Economics . 

Harriet  J.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  Extension,  nutri- 
tion and  Food. 

Barbara  Higgins,  Professor,  Extension.   Management  and 
Family  Economics . 

Guest  Lecturers  -  Mrs.  lone  Vargus ,  Supervisor,  Home  Development  Ser- 
vices, Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center. 

MANAGING  FOR  FAMILY  SATISFACTION  -  a  series  of  work  meetings  where 
indivisuals  use  work  sheets  and  forms  as  guides  to  help  analyze 
their  present  situation  regarding  use  of  time,  energy,  equipment, 
money,  skills  and  knowledge.   Each  is  encouraged  to  think  through 
her  own  family  situation  and  to  work  out  a  plan  to  achieve  the 
family ' s  ob j  ectives . 

During  1966-1967,  the  series  was  held  in  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Bristol, 
Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Plymouth  Counties.   State 
and/or  county  staff  (county  staff  are  trained  by  the  state  specialist) 
conduct  the  series  for  15-20  homemakers  in  each  group. 

Participants  -  Lay 

Dates  Place 

Fall  19  6  6  Norfolk  County 

Fall  1966  Bristol  County 

Spring  1967  Middlesex  County 

Attendance  -  15-20  each  series. 

Faculty  -  Barbara  Higgins,  Professor,  Extension.   Management  and 
Family  Economics . 

County  Home  Economists. 
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HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  £  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 


The  Home  Economics  Extension  program  in  Human  Development  and 
Family  Relationships  is  based  primarily  on  the  academic  disciplines 
of  developmental  psychology  and  family  sociology.   Projects  are 
intended  to  provide  adults  with  opportunities  to  study  and  discuss 
Vv'ays  in  which  frmily  life  laay  be  enriched  through  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  reliable  data  concerning  human  growth  and 
development  and  principles  of  healthy,  constructive  human  relation- 
ships.  The  specific  goals  are: 

To  help  families  5  parents  and  youth  to  understand  their 
own  development  of  the  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

To  help  individuals  and  families  to  understand  inter-personal 
relationships  within  the  family  (husband-wife,  parent-child, 
sibling,  in-law)  at  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life  cy- 
cle. 

To  help  leaders  of  youth  in  organizations  (M--H,  church,  scouts) 
to  understand  ages  and  stages  of  youth,  and  to  be  aware  of 
teaching  and  leadership  methods  applicable  to  youth. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  THE  FAMILY  -  various  projects  designed  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  crucial  relationships  within  a  family 
(husband-wife,  parent-child,  siblings,  in-laws)  with  emphasis  upon 
the  effects  of  interpersonal  relationships  upon  hum.an  development. 

Participants  -  homemakers ;  leaders  of  community  organizations 

Attendance 


Dates 
March  1,  19  67 
March  8,  19  67 
March  15,  1967 
April  13,  1967 
April  21,  19  67 
May  11,  19  67 


Place 
Barnstable  County 
Barnstable  County 
Barnstable  County 
Essex  County 
Hampshire  County 
Plymouth  County 


27 
34 
36 
35 
28 
32 


Faculty  -  Joseph  D.  Burroughs,  Professor,  Extension.   Human  Develop- 
ment , 
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:\?.'i    £  DESIGN 


Without  qv.est.icn,  our^  taste  anc  creative  urges  are  born  and  nou- 
if^-'shed  ;.i  ^ -.j.-   ".i  rues  5  and  thsy  :irc  ths  products  of  the  values 

.'  ".  ..:.=.-"'a  ,  .  ,  -  V/omen  aro  creatorG  of  values .   Their  job  is  to 
select  ravj  Tiat'.rials  E.ncl   v.jc  thcii  tc  make  life  v.'orth  living  .... 
A-.  t  to  iuiny  is  associated  \;i"Lu  the  accessories  and  frills  of  life 
an'l  p-^op^o  arc  considered  artistic  if  they  paint,  carve  figures, 
or   create  :  ntariors  ."   Ar'':  can  mean  more  to  a  family  than  a  super- 
ficial sotivity  for  its  members  •■  it  can  be  the  basis  for  a  rich 
fui:  life, 

"(Fifm  Speech  by  Jennie  Rountree  "Values  in  Action",  International 
Design  Ccnf  e;.'ence  .  1CC7,? 

The  objectives  of  the  pro2-"^am  are  as  follovjs: 

To  develop  an  interest  in.,  appreciation  of  and  understand- 
ing of  the  elements  of  art  and  design  as  basic  to  any  de- 
cision or  choice  of  furnishings  for  the  home. 

To  develop  a  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  relationship 
of  't"he  humcn  and  his  potential  to  hom.e  furnishing  choices. 

To  develop  a  sense  of  competence  and  security  in  making  de- 
sign decisions  for  his  home  based  on  exposure  to  and  experi- 
ence with  objects  of  good  design. 

To  appreciate  and  appraise  aesthetic  values  of  clothing  and 
"'^^tiies  . 

To  unders+'and  and  .rpply  the  principles  involved  in  achiev- 
ing appropriate  and  I  ecoming  dress. 

AMERICAN  DRESS  AND  DECORATION  -  series  of  study  meetings  to  explore 
s-):iie  of  the  design  relationships  and  parallelisms  of  architecture, 
interiors  and  clothing  in  periods  of  colonial  18th,  19th,  20th  cen- 
tur^ies  . 

Participants  -  Lay 

"^ates  Place 

Jan.  5,  12,  19,  26,  19  57  Middlesex  County 

April  '^i,  13.  2^^  ,  27,  1967  Plymouth  County 
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Attsndance  -  30,  Middlesex  County 

15,  Plymouth  County 

Faculty  -  Mrs.  Rosa  .  S.  Johnston,  Associate  Professor,  Extension. 
Textiles ;  Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts . 

Virginia  Davis.  Associate  Professor,  Extension.   Tex- 
tiles, Clothing  and  Environmental  Arts. 

VJHY  WE  DRESS  AS  WE  DO  -  a  series  of  in-depth  study  meetings,  in- 
cluding an  introduction  to  the  psychological  aspects  of  clothing; 
the  relation  of  clothing  to  social  behavior,  and  the  role  of  cloth- 
ing in  self-expression  and  self-image. 

Participants  -  Professionals  and  Lay 

Dates  Place 

Feb.  2,  9,  16,  23;  Mar. 2, 

9,  19  57  Eastern  Mass.  Teachers  Association 

April  14,  21,  28;  May  5,  19  67    Plymouth  County 

Attendance  -  15,  Plymouth  County 

14,  Eastern  Mass.  Teachers  Association 

Faculty  -  Virginia  Davis,  Associate  Professor,  Extension.   Textiles, 
-  -oxhii.g  and  Environmental  Arts  . 


NUTRITION,  FOOD  AND  HEALTH 

"The  history  of  nutrition  is  the  history  of  life  on  this  planet.  It 
has  been  and  is  a  tool  of  politics,  of  war,  and  of  conquest.   It  has 
affected  exploration,  discovery,  colonization  and  the  fate  of  popu- 
lations.  In  modern  life,  it  involves  agriculture,  transporation, 
irdustry  and  trade  and  with  them  all  the  socio-economics ,  scienti- 
fic and  cultural  aspects  of  our  society;  all  to  the  aim  in  the  end, 
of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  individual  human  being,  and  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  recovery  from  disease."  --  J.  B.  Youmans , 
American  Journal  of  Medicine.  25:659,  19  58. 
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The  Home  Economics  Extension  Program  offers  courses  in  nutri- 
t.ion,  food  aid  health  vjhich  are  formed  on  current  problems  and 
con^ei'ns .   The  goals  of  the  program  are  as  follows : 

To  help  individuals  and  families  to  understand  their 
nutrition  needs  throughout  the  life  cycle. 

To  promote  health  and  pocketbook  protection  for  people 
by  increasing  knov'jledge  levels  that  will  enable  them 
to  make 

safe  and  effective  use  of  products 

wise  selections  and 

discriminatory  evaluation  of  advertising. 

To  help  individuals  and  families  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
what  is  known  and  what  is  practiced  in  the  areas  of  nutri- 
tion, food  and  health. 

To  help  families  be  more  av^are  and  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  developing  sound  food  attitudes  and 
habits  in  children. 

NUTRITION  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  THE  COMMUNITY  -  a  series  of  meetings 
on  current  nutrition  concepts  as  they  are  influenced  by  the  social 
and  economic  environment  -  including  criterion  for  sound  nutri- 
tion, nutrition  in  human  development,  current  nutritional  status 
in  the  U.S.A.,  changes  in  American  food  habits,  weight  control,  and 
the  danger  of  nutritional  fads . 

Participants  -  Professionals  and  Lay 

Dates  Place 

Oct.  31,  Nov.  7,  lU,  21,  19  6  6    U.  of  Massachusetts /Amherst 

Attendance  -  60 

Faculty  -  Harriet  J.  Wright,  Associate  Professor,  Extension.   Nutri- 
tion and  Food. 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Bert,  Assistant  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food, 

Mrs.  Gladys  Cook,  Associate  Professor,  Nutrition  and  Food 
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VITAMIN  SUPPLEMENTS  S  THEIR  CORRECT  USE  -  a  program  to  increase 
the  knowledge  level  as  regards  man's  need  for  vitam.ins  which 
are  available  in  food  and  pill  form.   The  focus  is  on  the  in- 
dsscriminate  use  of  pills  by  many  Americans. 

Participants  -  Lay  Teaching  Leaders 

Dates  Place 

Jar.uary  11.  19  57  Hampden  County 

Jan.  31.^  Feb.  1.,  7,  12  67        Middlesex  County 

March  1^,  1£6  7  Dukes  County 

Attendance  -  12,  Hampden  County 

M-7  ,  Middlesex  County 

28,  Dukes  County 

Faculty  -  Harriet  J.  I7right.  Associate  Professor,  Extension.   Nutri- 
and  Food. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  FAMILY 


Approximately  one-fourth  of  our  national  vjealth  is  in  the  form  of 
city  and  village  dvjelling  -  making  housing  important  economically. 
VJinston  Churchill  once  said,  "VJe  shape  our  buildings  and  aftervjards 
our  buildings  shape  us."  -  suggesting  housing  as  a  social  influence, 
VJhen  these  tvjo  aspects  are  coupled  with  the  idea  of  primary  use  by 
I'^^milies,  residential  housing  becomes  a  topic  of  central  concern  to 
olie  field  of  Home  Economics  . 

In  considering  this  area  for  study,  many  facets  appear.   The  goals 
of  the  program  are  to: 

Gain  an  appreciation  of  residential  "settings"  in  the  United 
States;  i.e.,  cities,  villages,  new  towns,  developments  and 
neighborhoods .   The  "ideal"  concept  is  frequently  helpful  in 
providing  a  contrast  to  the  existing  establishments. 
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Learn  the  variability  available  in  the  layout  and  ele- 
vations of  modern  dwellings. 

Increase  knowledge  of  quality,  both  in  materials  and 
workmanship . 

Develop  skill  in  spending  housing  dollars  wisely  in  re- 
lation to  family  needs. 

Become  acquainted  with  the  specialized  facilities  de- 
signed for  elderly,  vacationist,  and  lower  income  families. 

Examine  trends  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  exciting 
changes  occurring  in  this  basic  industry. 

The  study  of  housing  is  the  study  of  our  close  environment  for  all 
of  our  sleeping  and  much  of  our  v/aking  hours.  VJe  are  perm.itted  to 
choose  in  making  our  housing  decisions.  A  posture  for  intelligent 
choice  is  the  goal  of  the  study  of  residential  housing. 

Program  below  relates  the  goals  above: 

RESIDENTIAL  HOUSING  -  a  series  of  meetings  on  decisions  regarding 
site  selection,  house  design,  plans  and  specifications,  materials 
and  economics  of  house  construction. 

Participants  -  Employees  of  a  Holyoke  company  (the  com.pany  will  be 
moved  to  Lee,  Mass.,  in  September  19  67.   All  employees  (17  5  families) 
who  move  must  select  different  housing.) 

Dates  Place 

Nov.  9,  16,  30;  Dec.  7,  1966      South  Hadley  Falls 

Attendance  -  2  5 

Faculty  -  Edward  K.  Knapp,  Assistant  Professor,  Extension.   Management 
and  Family  Economics . 
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CONSUMER  EDUCATION 


"A  free  economy  depends  on  rational  consumer  choice.   If  consumers 
cannot  choose  wisely,  if  they  regularly  reach  their  decisions  in  a 
state  of  wonder  and  perplexity,  if  they  make  their  choices  on  the 
basis  of  meaningless  or  irrelevant  claims,  a  free  economy  suffers.. 
It  is  the  consumer's  decision  that  helps  direct  the  flows  of  in- 
vestment, of  labor,  of  natural  resources.   If  his  decisions  are 
based  on  something  less  than  full  information,  the  possibility  of 
wasting  capital,  labor,  and  natural  resources  is  increased."  (Re- 
port of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  for  19  66,  V/ashington,  D.C.) 

The  Home  Economics  program  in  Consumer  Education  is  directed  to 
the  principle  that  consumers  have  the  right  to  be  informed.   The 
program  has  as  a  primary  goal  the  competence  of  the  consumer  in 
the  total  welfare  of  individuals  and  families. 

The  programs  listed  below  have  as  their  primary  goal,  information 
and  techniques  concerned  v^ith  quality  evaluation,  product  perfor- 
mance, economic,  judgment  and  consumer  protection. 

ECONOMICS  AND  THE  CONSUMER  -  a  seminar  which  focused  on  the  char- 
acteristics  and  the  problems  of  the  consumer  -  concepts  of  demand, 
pricing,  quality,  competition,  art  of  selling,  credit,  spending 
patterns,  lav?,  and  the  consumer  movement. 

Participants  -  Professionals  in  Education  and  in  Service  Agencies 


Dates 


Place 


Oct.  6,  13,  20,  27;  Nov.  3, 
10,  17,  1966 


U.  of  Massachusetts/Boston 


Attendance  -  30 

T^aculty  -  Marjorie  M.  Merchant,  Associate  Professor,  Extension, 
lianagement  and  Family  Economics . 


CONSUMER  AND  THE  MARKET  PLACE,  VJHDH-TV,  Boston  -  programs  empha- 
sized changes  in  products,  relationship  of  consumer  expenditures 
and  demand  to  availability,  selection,  pricing  of  both  goods  and 
services . 


Dates 


Place 


Oct.  5,  12,  19,  26;  Nov.  2,  9, 
16,  23,  30,  1966 


WHDH-TV,  Boston 


Faculty  -  Marjorie  M.  Merchant,  Associate  Professor,  Extension.   Man- 
agement and  Family  Economics. 
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LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


Leadership  is  to  exert  influence,  small  or  great,  upon  an  in- 
dividual or  a  group.  Leadership  is  also  supplying  a  function 
needed  by  an  individual  or  group  when  it  is  necessary  —  not 
that  anyone  particular  person  supplies  the  function,  but  that 
someone  does .  The  belief  in  a  democracy  is  that  leaders  are 
everywhere  in  the  population  and  can  be  recruited  and  trained 
to  do  the  many  leader  functions  necessary  for  society's  good. 

The  Extension  Service  program  offers  support  to  leadership,  de- 
clared and  yet  to  be  recruited,  in  the  following  roles;  parents, 
service  to  the  community,  and  maintaining  the  functions  and 
tasks  of  an  organization. 

Leaders  and  professionals  express  the  need  to  explore  and  study 
facets  of  leadership  such  as : 

Finding  and  training  volunteers  for  social  and  educational 
needs . 

Relationship  of  the  professional  and  the  lay  leader. 

Functions  of  a  council  to  the  Extension  program. 

Leadership  as  self  development  and  continuing  education 
for  service  either  volunteer  or  paid. 

In  1962,  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  gave  support  to  a  statewide 
workshop  on  the  Volunteer  in  Today's  Culture,  organized  by  the 
Division.   The  support  has  continued  for  workshops  in  the  coun- 
ties, planned  by  the  Division  and  the  particular  county. 

VOLUNTEER  IN  TODAY'S  CULTURE  -  conference  on  new  dimensions  in 
training,  relationships,  supervision  and  expanded  opportunities 
for  the  volunteer . 

Participants  -  Professionals  and  Lay  Volunteers 

Date  Place 

October  12,  19  6  6  Plymouth  County 

Attendance  -  125 

Faculty  -  Dr.  Ellsworth  Neumann,  Administrator,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Mr.  Robert  McCreech,  Director,  School  and  Volunteer  Bur- 
eau, United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston.. 
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MASS  MEDIA 


CONVERSATION  -  Four  College  Radio  VJFCR,  Amherst. 

Tapes  are  also  used  by  WGBH,  Boston 

WAMC,  Albany 
WAMU,  VJashington,  D.C. 
WAER,  Syracuse 

Half  hour  weekly  discussions  on  topics  of  house,  home,  family  and 
comiTiunity . 

Typical  subjects:   Kinds  and  Costs  of  Credit,  January  5. 

Nutrition  Quackery,  March  30. 
Food  and  the  Nation,  April  27. 
Innovations  in  Fabrics  and  Fashion,  May  25. 
Culturally  Disadvantaged  and  Early  Child- 
hood Experiences,  February  2. 

In-Service  Trainin^^  for  County  Extension  Hom.e  Economists 

The  Division  faculty  has  a  commitment  to  keep  the  County  Extension 
Home  Economists  trained  in  subject  matter  for  their  role  as 
teacher.   This  includes  training  at  the  University,  conferences  in 
county  and  communications  by  telephone  and  letter.   The  estimated 
amount  of  vjork  of  any  one  Division  faculty  for  this  assignment 
would  be  1/8  to  1/6  of  his  or  her  time. 

The  Division  started  a  three  year  professional  developm.ent  program 
in  December  1965  for  both  county  and  state  Home  Economists.   The 
faculty  for  the  program  V7as  selected  from  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults,  Boston  University.   The  focus 
has  been  on  the  adult  educator  working  in  an  urban  environment 
with  individuals,  families   (middle  incom.e  and  low  income),  and 
with  other  agencies. 

Thus  far,  the  Center  faculty  has  had  three  tv70-day  seminars  with 
the  Home  Economists  plus  several  single  day  sessions  for  each  task 
force.   The  total  group  has  divided  into  three  task  forces  which 
meet  periodically  with  one  faculty  member  of   the  Center. 

The  program  has  been  in  progress  for  eighteen  months .  Most  parti- 
cipants are  in  high  praise  of  the  oppor^tunity .  Plans  were  made  at 
the  June  1-2  seminar  to  continue  through  1968. 
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SUMMARY 


This  report  has  given  only  a  small  number  of  the  different 
but  typical  programs  organized  by  the  Division  in  the  year. 
The  focus  of  the  program  has  been  the  family  and  the  problems 
of  the  family  and  individuals  in  the  family.   The  county 
Extension  staff  and  other  professionals  working  with  the 
family  represent  the  field  staff  and  are  vital  to  the  effort 
of  the  Division  both  in  organizing  for  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion workshops,  seminars,  etc.,  and  in  the  Problem  Centered 
Projects  where  lay  teaching  leaders  are  involved. 
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GOAL:   FUNCTIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

. . .a  department  planned  and  equipped  to  facilitate  the 
teaching  of  all  areas  of  Home  Economics,  namely: 

Nutrition  and  Food 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Housing,  Home  Furnishings,  and  Equipment 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 

Family  Economics  and  Management 

...this  necessitates  adequate  and  adjustable  space  for 
individual  and  group  vjork,  modern  equipment,  and  con- 
veniently placed  storage  for  all  supplies  and  mobile 
equipment  when  not  in  use. 

PURPOSE: 

...to  prepare  teachers  for  programs  of  education  for  Home- 
U        making  at  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

N 

D  ...to  prepare  teachers  for  programs  of  education  for  occu- 
E        pational  employment  in  secondary,  technical,  and  post- 
R        secondary  schools. 

G 

R      ...to  prepare  teachers  of  Home  Economics  for  the  Peace  Corps 

A        and  Vista 

D 

U  ...to  prepare  teachers  for  programs  in  Adult  Education,  Co- 
A        operative  Extension,  and  special  programs  in  urban  edu- 
T        cation 


E 


...to  prepare  home  economists  for  employment  in  business 

Consumer  Service  Departments 

Utility  Companies 

Journalism  -  newspapers,  books,  m.agazines 

Television  and  Radio 


G     ...to  provide  graduate  programs  of  Home  Economics  Education 

R        featuring  an  area  of  concentration 

A 

D     ...to  provide  in-service  programs  of  education  at  the  gradu- 

U        ate  level 

A 

T     ...to  conduct  research  at  the  graduate  level. 

E 
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The  Multipurpose  Laboratory  will  be  equipped  as  a  Center  for 
Learning.   It  is  planned  to  meet  the  instructional  needs  of  the 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  transient  graduate  student.   7  5% 
of  the  activities  which  occur  in  the  multipurpose  laboratory  do 
so  simultaneously.   An  estimated  25%  occur  in  the  nature  of  large 
group  instruction. 

Examples  of  activities: 

1.  Pre-testing  .  .  .vjritten  and  applied. 

2.  Teacher-pupil  planning  utilizing  appropriate  audio-visual  aids. 

3.  Large  group  lecture  presentation  -  use  of  appropriate  audio- 
visual aids .. .overhead  projector,  tape  recorder,  phonograph, 
flannel  board,  etc. 

4.  Small  group  discussions,  buzz  sessions,  brainstorming. 

5.  Demonstrations:   Teaching  of  techniques  appropriate  to  con- 
tent areas  in  Home  Economics  Education,  i.e.,  the  scientific 
principle  of  insulation  may  be  taught  by  baking  a  Baked  Alaska. 

6.  Role  Playing... m  Family  Life  Education;  Child  Development. 

7 .  Sociodrama . 

8.  Use  of  Puppetry .. .Family  Life  Education  at  JHS  level. 
9  .   Debates . 

10.  Outside  speakers  meeting  specialized  groups;  use  of  films, 
film  strips,  films,  overheads,  etc. 

11.  Individual  Research  and  Study  - 

Examples : 

a.  New  products  resulting  from  advances  in  technology 
such  as  man-made  fibers  and/or  special  treated  fabrics 
such  as  those  labeled  permanent  press . 

b.  Foods  preserved  by  new  processes ...  58  varieties  of  spuds 
now  on  the  market. 

c.  Marketing  research:  #1  impulse  item  in  the  Greater  Boston 
supermarkets  in  1966  was  aspirins . 

Topics  such  as:  Changing  Regulations  in  the  Adoption  of  Children; 
Modified  Extended  Kin  Relationships  and  Their  Implications  for 
Family  Life  Education;  Child  Rearing  Practices,  1929-1967;  etc. 

12.  Team  Learning. 

13.  Team  Teaching. 

1M-.   Preparation  of  audio-visual  materials  for  student  teaching. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  SPACE  UTILIZATION  S  ADAPTATION 


Area :   The  Experimental  Foods  Kitchen 


1.  Foods  Demonstrations  with  critical  analysis  re- 
lated to  one  of  three  audiences:   Secondary 
School  Groups  5  Homemaker  Groups  and  TV  audience. 

2 .  Food  Preparation  and  Experimentation 

...to  perfect  a'  skill,  to  conduct  time  and  motion 
studies,  to  develop  a  nevj  product,  to  establish  a 
concept  in  Human  Nutrition. 

3 .  Equipment  Demonstration,  Consumer  Education  and 
Research 

...analysis  of  appropriateness  of  equipment  for 
school  use,  homemaker,  mentally  retarded  pupil, 
handicapped  homemaker,  etc. 


The  Living-Dining  Area 

1.  The  teaching  of  Housing,  Home  Furnishings,  Home  De- 
corating . 

2.  Discussions  related  to  Family  Life  Education. 

3.  Discussions  related  to  Child  Development. 

4.  Adaptation  to  Occupational  Education  related  to  Home 
Economics .. .example:  Food  Service. 

5.  Adaptation  for  Child  Study  Laboratory  in  a  secondary 
school . 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 


July  1,  1966  -  June  30,  19o7 


From:   Mary  A.  Maher,  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

To:   Dr,  John  W.  Lederle,  President,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Subject:   Annual  Report  of  the  School  of  Nursing  - 

July  1,  1966  -  June  30,  196? 


Dear  President  Lederle: 

It  i s  my  pleasure  to  submit  herein  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  prepared  according  to  the  format 
received  from  the  Office  of  R,  J.  McCartney,  Secretary  of  the 
Uni versi  ty. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that 
of  the  faculty  for  your  continued  administrative  support  and  under- 
standing. 

Most  sincerely, 
/r 


na(y   A./llaher, '^Pec 


/La 
rean 

School  '6f   Nursing 


MAMimmr 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

July  1,  1966  -  June  30,  196? 


I.   Appropriation:   (S;ate) 


FISCAL  YEAR 

APPROPRIATION 

196^: -1965 

$24,700.00 

1965-1966 

$20,600.00 

1966-1967 

$26,200.00 

I  I .   Personnel 


Professional 


Rank 

Number 
Sept.  196if 

•  of  Personnel 
Sept.  1965 

Sept.  1966 

Dean 

1 

1 

1 

Associate  Dean 

1* 

1 

]*•:: 

Professor 

2 

2 

2 

Associate  Professor 

1 

2 

3 

Assistant  Professor 

5 

5 

Si"^t 

Instructor 

k 

12 

n 

Total 

]k 

23 

27 

Secretarial 


Principal  Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

Junior  Clerk- 
Stenographer 

,. 

1 

2 

Junior  Clerk-Typist 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

3 

k 

*   Sabbatical  Leave,  196if-1965. 

"*  Educational  Leave,  February  1,  I9.7  through  August  .1,  I967. 
VnWf  Two  (2)  Assistant  Professors  paid  by  Mental  Health  Grant. 
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2a.  Appointments.  Promotions,  Resignations  -  Fiscal,  1967: 
Undergraduate  Program: 

i\lew  Appointments  (N)  or  Replacements  (R) 


Date 

Name 

Rank 

CI  inical  Area 

„ 

R 

9/66 

Virginia  Earles 

Associate 
Professor 

Medical  &  Surgical 

X 

Karen  Johnson 

Instructor 

Medical  &  Surgical 

X 

May  B.  Hall 

Assi  stant 
Professor 

Psychiatric- 
Mental  Health 

X 

Charlotte  Hoglund 

Instructor 

Psychiatric- 
Mental  Health 

X 

Derry  Mortiz 

Instructor 

Medical  &  Surgical 

X 

Martha  Newman 

Instructor 

Maternal  &  Child 

)( 

Loretta  Sharp 

Associate 
Professor 

Pediatrics 

X 

Helen  Whitbeck 

Assistant 
Professor 

Psychiatric- 
Mental  Health 

X 

Total 

L 

k 

Promotions 


Date 

Name 

From 

To 

Clinical  Area 

1/31/67 

Jane  Nicholson 

1 nstructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Medical  & 
Surgical 

1/31/67 

Dorothy  Sexton 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Medical  & 
Surgical 

1/31/67 

E.  Ann  Sheridan 

Instructor 

Assistant 
Professor 

Pediatrics 

Resignations 


Name 

Rank 

Area 

Date 

Length  of 
Service 

Mary  E.  Macdonald 

Associate  Dean 

Administration 

8/31/67 

13  yrs. 

Ida  M.  MacDonald 

Associate 
Professor 

Graduate  Program 

8/31/67 

2  yrs. 

Rita  E.  Kisting 

Instructor 

Medical  &  Surgical 

8/31/67 

2  yrs. 

H.  Constance  Mather 

Instructor 

Medical  &  Surgical 

8/31/67 

k   yrs. 

Mary  J.  Schank 

Instructor 

Medical  &  Surgical 

8/31/67 

2  yrs. 

Organizational  Charts: 

Functional  Organization  -  Chart  I   -  page  3a. 
Faculty  Organization     -  Chart  II  -  page  3b. 


k.        Students  and  Clientele  Served; 


Category 

Sept.  ]96k 

Sept.  1965 

Sept.  1966 

Baccalaureate  Program: 
Nursing  Majors 

]kS 

178 

253 

Job-Related  Viork  Conferences  for 
Registered  Nurses  in  Practice 
(Summer) 

- 

25 

38 

New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 
for  Nursing  Work  Conferences  for 
Supervisors  and  Head  Nurses  -  "Improve- 
ment of  Nursing  Care" 
(Fall  and  Spring  -  5  days  each) 

72 

92 

75 

New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 
for  Nursing  Work  Conference  for 
Registered  Nurse  Directors  and  Super- 
visors of  Nursing  Homes 

„ 

30 

Total  Graduate  Nurses 

72 

117 

14? 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 

Functional  Ciiart  of  Organization 


Board  of  Trustees  or 

Board  of  Di  rectors 
Cooperating  Agencies* 


Board  of  Trustees 
of  the 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts 


Director  of  U.M. 
Health  Services 


Administrators  of 
Cooperating  Agencies 


President 


Director  of  Nursing  Service 
of  Cooperating  Agencies 


Nursing  Service  Personnel 
of  Cooperating  Agencies 


Provost 


Secretarial 

Staff 


Advisory  Counci 1 
to  the  Dean 


Dean  ["" 


Associate 
Dean 


Col  lege  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


School  of 
Home  Economics 


School  of 
Physical  Education 


Administrative  Coordinators 


Student  Health 
Program 


Coordinating 
Commi  ttee 


Freshman  &  Sophomore  Year 
Curriculum  Coordinator 


Junior  Year 
Curriculum  Coordinator 


Nursing  Course 
Coordinators 


and/or 
Unit  Leaders 


Nursing  Course 
Coordinators 


and/or 
Unit  Leaders 


Instructional 
Team 


Instructional 
Team 


Springfield 
CI  inical 
Di vi  sion 


Senior  Year 
Curriculum  Coordinator 


Nursing  Course 
Coordinators 


and/or 
Unit  Leaders 


I nstructional 
Team 


Legend; 


Direct  responsibility 

-  -  Collaborative  relationship 
..  Advisory  relationship 
*  Six  Cooperating  Agencies 


Revised:      V2i)/67 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 

Faculty  Organization  of  School  of  Nursing 
I96S-67 


Interagency 
Committees  (6) 

Northampton  State 

Hospital 
Springfield  Hospital 
Springfield  Health 

Department 
Visi  ting  Nurse 

Association  of 

Springfield 
Wesson  Materni  ty 

Hospital 
Wesson  Memorial 

Hospi  tal 


FACULTY 
ORGANIZATION 


Clinical  Associates 

of  the 

Faculty  of  the 

School  of  Nursing 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Curriculum 

Faculty 
Development 

School 
Affai  rs 

Committee 
on 

Admissions 
and 

Records 

Library] 

Comr 

ni trees 

Prorr 

ot ions 

Legend: 


Direct  responsibility 
Advisory  relationship 


3b 
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Publications,  Research  Grants.  Research  Projects  and  Other  Professional 
Activities: 

a.  Publ ications  - 

Hall,  Mae  B.  and  l/hitbeck,  Helen  M.  (Editorial  Committee).   Proceed- 
ings of  Clinical  Workshop  in  Psychiatric  Nursing.   University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Nursing,  I966.   p.  21^+. 

Martocchio,  Benita  C.   Study  of  Alumnae  of  School  of  Nursing  ° 
University  of  Massachusetts  -  195^^-196^   (In  progress) 

Moritz,  Derry  A.  and  Sexton,  Dorothy  L.   Evaluation  of  Clinical 
Nursing  Practice.   (In  process) 

b.  Grants  - 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  -  INTEGRATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  CONCEPTS  IN  NURSING  -  in  the  Baccalaureate  Nursing 
Program. 

The  School  received  a  grant  for  the  eleventh  consecutive  year 
($25,432.02). 

The  continuity  of  the  grant  has  made  it  possible  to: 

-  award  a  traineeship  to  two  senior  students;  one  of 
whom  has  been  accepted  for  the  fall  class  at  the 
Columbia  University  Program  in  Psychiatric  Nursing, 
New  York  City. 

-  continue  to  purchase  psychiatric  services  from  the 
University  Health  Service  for  our  Faculty  Development 
Program. 

-  purchase  additional  audio-visual  aids  for  teaching 
purposes. 

c.  Professional  Activities  of  the  Faculty; 

(See  Appendix  B  and  C) 
Major  Accomplishments  of  School  of  Nursing  -  1966-67:   Undergraduate  Program 

I .  Revision  of  Philosophy  and  Educational  Objectives  - 

A  revision  of  the  philosophy  and  of  the  educational  objectives  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  was  viewed  by  the  faculty  as  being  basic  to 
future  curriculum  development. 

Through  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  a 
Statement  of  the  Philosophy  and  the  Educational  Objectives  was  formul- 
ated, reviewed,  and  discussed  by  the  faculty.   Except  for  some  minor 
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revisions,  the  Statement  was  accepted  by  the  faculty.   (See  Appendix  D) 

I I .  The  Role  of  the  University  School  of  Nursing  - 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  Presidents  of  State  Colleges  in 
Massachusetts  in  establishing  baccalaureate  nursing  programs,  it 
appears  eminent  that  the  Position  of  the  University  School  of  Nursing 
will  be  clarified.   (See  Appendix  E) 

A  Position  Paper  will  give  direction  to  the  nature  of  the 
educational  offerings  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  including  admission 
standards,  curriculum  offerings,  projected  planning,  and  the  like. 

III.  Student  Achievement  - 

Unquestionably,  the  students'  high  achievement  brings  the  greatest 
single  satisfaction  which  the  students  and  faculty  experience. 

Honors  at  Graduation:   (3^  graduating) 

*Summa  Cum  Laude        1    (*  Elinor  Scott  was  one  of  6  members 
Magna  Cum  Laude        1     of  the  University  graduating  class  - 
Cum  Laude  6     196?  -  one  of  two  women  to  receive 

this  honor.) 
Dean's  List  -(Cumulatibe  Quality  Point  Average  of  3.0  or  Higher) 


Fall,  196S 

Spring,  1967 

Class  of  1967  - 

7 

Class  of  1967  - 

8 

Class  of  1968  - 

9 

Class  of  1968  - 

12 

Class  of  1969  - 

12 

Class  of  1969  - 

10 

Class  of  1970  - 

17 

Class  of  1970  - 

13 

Total:       45  43 

Special  Problems  Seminar  - 

Each  junior  student,  electing  to  register  for  the  Special  Problems 
Seminar,  is  oriented  to  research  methodology  and  to  the  skills  essential 
for  selecting  problems  for  study,  and  developing  a  research  design. 
The  study  is  completed  during  the  Senior  Year.  Continuity  of  the  Pre- 
ceptor throughout  the  process  of  design  and  implementation  of  the  study 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  the  student.  The  student  presents  her 
study  to  the  faculty  and  to  interested  nursing  students. 

Studies  Completed  -  1967; 

1.  Use  of  Kardex  as  a  Means  of  Communicating  Information 
to  Improve  Continuity  of  Nursing  Care. 

Hope  Barker,  Student 
Rita  Kisting,  Preceptor 

2.  Identification  of  Factors  Predisposing  the  Formation 
of  Decubitus  Areas. 

Ann  Burke,  Student 
Alics  Norman,  Preceptor 
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3.  Identification  of  Fears  Common  to  Adult 
Pre-operative  Patients 

Eileen  Burke,  Student 
Charlene  Phelps,  Preceptor 

k.    Investigation  of  the  Influence  of  Knowledge 
Concerning  a  Diagnosis  of  Cancer  on  Selected 
Areas  of  Interpersonal  Behavior  in  the  Hospital- 


ized Adult 


Sandra  Isenor,  Student 

Mary  E.  Macdonald,  Preceptor 

Dorothy  L,  Sexton,  Preceptor 


E>;tended  Practice  (Psychiatric  Nursing) 


Two  senior  students,  demonstrating  considerable  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  mentally  disabled  patient,  and  the  therapeutic  role 
of  the  professional  nurse,  requested  permission  to  extend  their  practice 
with  the  patient  with  whom  they  had  been  working  over  the  Spring  Recess. 
Both  patients  (male)  were  diagnosed  as  schizophrenics;  neither  had 
shown  progress  throughout  a  rather  long  period  of  hospitalization.  The 
students  and  the  faculty  member  felt  very  much  encouraged  with  the 
progress  of  the  patients. 

The  extended  practice  period  was  supervised  by  a  Psychiatric-Mental 
Health  faculty  member. 

Students:  Margaret  Hickox 
El inor  Scott 


Faculty  Member:  Charlotte  Hoglund 


IV.  Special  Project: 


Promotion  of  a  Neighborhood  Health  Center  and  a  Teaching 

Resource  for  the  School  of  Nursing  (See  1966  Annual  Report,  pg.  12) 

Efforts  in  promoting  a  Neighborhood  Health  Center  in  an  econom- 
ically deprived  section  of  Springfield  have  continued  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  faculty  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing.   Considerable  interest  was  evidenced  by 
the  Springfield  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  -  and  the  Community 
Council  of  Springfield.  A  direct  approach  was  made  to  the  Hampden 
County  Medical  Society's  Public  Health  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  to  invite  the  Medical 
Society  to  co-sponsor  a  project  which  we  felt  reasonably  sure 
would  be  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.   Regardless 
of  the  facts  presented  (all  of  which  had  been  carefully  collected 
and  well  documented),  the  Public  Health  Committee  felt  that  "the 
medical  resources  in  Sprinafield  to  be  adequate  and  readily  access- 
ible to  all  people,  therefore,  the  Society  could  not  co-sponsor 
such  a  project". 
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Efforts  have  continued,  however,  primarily  due  to  the  interest 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Community  Council  of  Springfield;  and  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Nursing.  We  need  now  to  revise  our  plans,  and 
to  begin  rather  modestly  by  establishing  a  sub-station  for  Public 
Health  l^ursing  in  the  deprived  area.   The  physical  presence  of  our 
Public  Health  Faculty  and  students  enrolled  in  Community  fJursing 
at  this  sub-station  will  serve  to  assure  the  residents  of  this 
area  of  the  accessibility  of  nursing  care.   Presently  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  rooms  for  offices  and  conferences  may  be  available 
to  us  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Housing  Project  located  in  the 
Brightwood  area  by  September. 

V.   Faculty  Development: 

The  commitment  of  the  faculty  to  keeping  abreast  of  the  rapid 
growth  in  knowledge  and  its  implications  for  the  improvement  of  patient 
care,  and  for  nursing  education  continues. 

While  each  faculty  member  assumes  the  responsibility  for  ever  seek- 
ing new  knowledge  in  her  special  and  related  field  through  independent 
study,  opportunities  have  been  provided  for: 

1)  attendance  at  regional,  national  and  state  professional  meetings 
by  faculty  representing  the  School.  The  content  of  each  meeting 
has  been  shared  with  the  entire  faculty  at  a  meeting  planned  for 
this  purpose. 

2)  participation  in  the  annual  Interuniversi ty  Faculty  Work  Conference 
sponsored  each  year  (since  196^)  by  the  i^ew  England  Council  on 
Higher  Education  for  the  faculties  of  baccalaureate  nursing  programs 
in  New  England.   Funding  by  the  U.S.P.H.  Service,  Division  of  Nursing, 
has  made  it  possible  to  interest  outstanding  practicing  teachers  and 
researchers  to  become  faculty  members  for  these  work  conferences. 

New  knowledge  is  shared  simultaneously  by  approximately  200  particip- 
ants, and  the  dialogue  between  the  faculty  functioning  in  the  various 
programs  becomes  focused  and  meaningful. 

3)  attendance  at  work  conferences  in  a  specialized  area  of  nursing. 

h)   Group  Work  -  Interested  faculty  have  participated  weekly  in  group 

work  under  the  leadership  of  the  senior  psychiatrist  of  the  University 
Health  Service.  Two  groups  of  6  to  8  have  met  weekly  throughout  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  improving  group  interaction  and  productivity. 
The  outcome  of  the  experience,  while  intangible,  appears  to  have  had 
a  positive  influence  on  the  individual  faculty  member's  functioning 
as  a  person;  as  a  member  of  an  instructional  team;  and/or  as  a 
committee  member. 

5)  Pre-school  Faculty  Work  Conferences  -  A  faculty  work  conference 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  (financed  by  the  faculty) 
was  held  at  an  off-campus  location  early  in  September,  1966.  The 
content  included  topics  of  interest  to  new  faculty,  and  discussion 
of  recurring  problem  areas  related  to  curriculum  and  teaching.   The 
success  of  the  experiment  is  evidenced  by  the  plan  for  a  second  such 
work  conference  in  September,  I967. 
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6)  Distinguished  Lecturer  -  This  year  it  was  possible  to  interest 
Dr.  Hans  Mauksch,  a  noted  medical  sociologist,  and  presently  Dean, 
Institute  of  Liberal  Arts,  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  meet  with  the  faculty 
and  students.   Dr.  Mauksch's  former,  though  recent,  long  and  colorful 
experience  as  Director  of  Research,  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences, 
in  a  large  metropolitan  hospital  served  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
need  for  the  professional  nurse  to  identify  and  extend  her  leadership 
role  in  health  agencies. 

7)  Sabbatical  Leave  -  To  date,  one  faculty  member  has  availaed  herself 
of  sabbatical  leave  for  doctoral  study.   It  is  anticipated  that  other 
eligible  faculty  members  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
during  1967-1968. 

VI .  Admission  of  Registered  Nurses  to  the  Baccalaureate  Nursing  Program; 

The  faculty  has,  for  some  years,  been  cognizant  of  the  need  to 
provide  Registered  Nurses  (from  diploma  and  associate  degree  nursing 
programs)  with  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  School  should  share  this  responsibility 
with  accredited  private  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  in  Massachusetts 
until  such  time  as  other  state  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  offering 
a  baccalaureate  nursing  program  are  able  to  assume  this  role.   Policies 
and  practices  are  expected  to  be  developed  during  1967-68. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM; 

In  May,  1966,  the  Council  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  University 
Senate  approved  the  initial  Graduate  Program  in  fi!ursing  leading  to  a  Master's 
in  Nursing  Administration. 

Inasmuch  as  Federal  traineeshlps  are  available  to  graduate  students 
attending  a  program  which  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
or  one  that  has  "Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation",  an  application  was 
submitted  for  reasonable  assurance,  to  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  De- 
partment of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs,  in  July,  1966. 

Two  League  Visitors  came  to  the  School  on  September  l4th,  and  on 
October  11th  we  were  notified  that  the  program  had  not  received  "reasonable 
assurance  of  accreditation". 

Our  School's  Committee  on  Graduate  Programs  recommended  that  the  action 
of  the  League's  Review  Panel  not  be  challenged.  The  Committee  elected  rather 
to  redesign  the  program.  The  fact  that  one  of  our  recently  appointed  faculty 
members  had  directed  a  similar  graduate  program  in  an  accredited  University 
School  of  Nursing  influenced  their  decision. 

The  original  program,  leading  to  a  Master's  in  Administration  of  Nursing 
was  designed  to  prepare  its  graduates  in  the  functional  area  of  administration. 
Actually,  the  curriculum  was  focused  on  the  preparation  of  the  Directors  of 
Nursing  Services  in  a  hospital. 

The  new  program,  leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing,  is  designed 
to  prepare  its  graduates  for  positions  of  leadership  in  nursing  related  to  a 
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clinical  field.   All  students  will  carry  36  credit  hours  in  an  area  designat- 
ed as  clinical  nursing.   They  may  then  elect  to  take  12  credit  hours  in  a 
functional  area  such  as  teaching;  administration;  or  additional  credit  hours 
in  a  clinical  nursing  area. 

A  program  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  was  designated  as  the  initial 

Graduate  Program,  A  qualified  faculty  member  was  employed  in  September,  1966 
for  this  purpose.  The  basic  curriculum  design  also  lends  itself  well  for 

graduate  programs  in  other  clinical  nursing  areas. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  regard  admission  for  the  Fall  of 
1967.   The  lack  of  traineeships  (Federal)  will  no  doubt  materially  influence 
the  number  who  can  enroll. 

The  School  of  Nursing  will  be  visited  in  the  Spring  of  I968  (8-year 
review)  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  as  regards  the  accreditation  status 
of  the  baccalaureate  program.  At  this  time,  the  Graduate  Program  will  also 
be  reviewed. 

Psychiatric  Nursinc;  - 

The  initiation  of  a  program  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  will  be  delayed 
until  clinical  resources  in  the  area  suitable  for  a  graduate  program 
are  available.   The  projected  Mental  Health  Center  for  the  Springfield 
region  has  been  delayed  due  to  the  lack  of  appropriation  of  funds. 
The  future  is  beginning  to  look  much  more  hopeful  as  Federal  Funds  are 
becoming  more  readily  available  to  states  having  a  Comprehensive  Mental 
Health  Plan. 

7.   Challenges  Confronting  the  School; 

Problems  viewed  as  challenges  serve  to  stimulate  a  fresh  approach  to 
situations  which  previously  appeared  most  disenchanting. 

Admissions  to  Baccalaureate  Nursing  Program  (Freshmen)  - 

A  freshman  class  of  100  each  year  commencing  in  1966  had  been 
projected.   It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  the  use  of  existing 
resources  must  be  maximized  and  new  resources  must  be  explored. 


Year 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

%  Increase 
5-yr.  Period 

Number  of 
Students 

5^:- 

71 

79 

93 

90 
(approx. 

66  2/3 

) 

Factors  influencing  admissions; 


Availability  of  scholarships  for  highly  qualified  high  school 
graduates  in  private  baccalaureate  nursing  programs,  and 
subsequent  withdrawal  after  acceptance  to  the  University. 
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2.  Delay  in  notifying  students  of  acceptance  after  School  of 
Nursing  interview. 

[io.    Interviewed  135 

No.  Accepted  133 

No.  Withdrawals  After 

Acceptance  38 

APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM  - 

The  faculty  has  given  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  and  have  sought  their  solution. 

1.  Retention  of  Candidates: 

a.  Scholarships  (Federal)  - 

The  availability  of  Opportunity  Grants  in 
September,  1967  (Scholarships)  for  students 
of  nursing,  meeting  the  eligibility  criteria, 
should  prove  to  be  helpful  to  the  students 
who  may  otherwise  be  unable  to  enter  a  nursing 
program.  A  grant  (Scholarship)  of  not  less 
$200  or  more  than  $800  should  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  highly  qualified  candi- 
dates withdfawing  after  acceptance. 

b.  Interviews  - 

While  the  School  reserves  the  right  to  Inter- 
view prospective  candidates,  whenever  indicated, 
routinely  scheduled  interviews  will  be  discon- 
tinued for  high  school  graduates  meeting  the 
admission  requirements.  The  time  interval  between 
the  acceptance  of  the  candidate  by  the  Admissions 
Office  and  notification  of  acceptance  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

c.  Limitation  in  Clinical  Resources  and  Facilities  - 

(1)  of  the  3  General  Hospitals  utilized  as 
clinical  laboratories  by  the  School  of  Nursing, 
2  have  a  diploma  program,  and  all  3  General 
and  the  1  specialized  hospital  provide  clini- 
cal experience  for  students  from  Practical 
Nurse  Programs. 

(2)  changes  in  hospital  population  -  Wesson 
Maternity  =  decrease  in  number  of  deliveries; 
Springfield  Hospital  =  fewer  children  hospit- 
alized (Pediatric  Service) 
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2.  Extension  of  Learning  Experiences  to  the  Home  and 
Communi  ty: 

a.  Teaching  - 

Maternal  and  newborn  nursing  and  public  health 
nursing  previously  taught  as  two  courses  v/ll  1  be 
taught   concurrently.   The  faculty  team  respon- 
sible for  these  courses  felt  it  timely  to  criti- 
cally study  the  content  and  learning  experiences 
of  each  course.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  and 
deliberation,  it  was  recommended  that  commencing 
in  September,  lSo7  Maternal  and  Newborn  Nursing 
be  taught  concurrently  with  Public  Health  Nursing 
throughout  a  semester.   It  is  anticipated  that 
duplication  of  course  content  will  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  students  will  have  more  meaningful 
learning  experiences.  The  faculty  plans  to 
extend  the  out-of-hospi tal  experience  during 
the  junior  and  senior  year. 

b.  New  Clinical  Resources  - 

There  still  exists  additional  clinical  resources 
in  Western  Massachusetts  which  should  be  eval- 
uated as  to  their  suitability  for  students' 
learning. 

Tentatively  we  are  thinking  of  a  potential  clini- 
cal division  encompassing  resources  in  the  Amherst- 
Northampton-Holyoke  in  addition  to  the  Springfield 
Clinical  Division. 

c.  Dearth  of  Qualified  Faculty  - 

Our  School  has  adhered  to  the  requirement  of  a 
"not  less  than  Master's  degree",  with  a  major  in 
the  clinical  area  for  which  the  faculty  member 
assumes  responsibility,  as  a  standard  in  recruit- 
ment. 

The  annual  number  of  graduates  from  Master's 
programs  continues  to  be  a  critical  problem, 
especially  in  the  clinical  areas  of  Maternity 
Nursing  and  Nursing  Fundamentals. 
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Enrollments,  Graduations,  and  Accreditation  Status 
Masters  Degree  Programs,  1966* 


Accredi  tat  ion 
Status 

Number  of 
Programs 

Number  of  Enrollments 
(Fall,  1966) 

Number  of 
Graduations 

(Jan.,  1967) 

Ful 1-Time 

Part-Time 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 

Total 

Percent 
of  Total 

Accredited 
Nonaccredi  ted 

i:2 
17 

2586 
181 

622 

99 

3208 
280 

92.0 
8.0 

117^: 
105 

91.8 

8.2 

Total 

59 

2767 

721 

3i!88 

100.0 

1279 

100.0 

In  the  fall  semester  of  1966,  tliere  were  k2   accredited  masters  programs 
with  an  enrollment  of  3,208  students,  92  percent  of  all  students  enrolled 
in  masters  programs.   (See  table  above.)  Of  the  17  nonaccredi ted  masters 
programs,  3  opened  during  the  past  year.   The  number  of  graduates  from 
accredited  and  nonaccredi ted  programs  assumes  approximately  the  same 
proportions  as  the  enrollment  statistics. 


*  Source: 


National  League  for  Nursing.   Some  Statistics  on  Baccalaureate  and 


Higher  Degree  Programs  in  Nursing,  1966. 
Table  5.   page  3. 


New  York,  New  York. 


ciUi     I 
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f  sjo. 
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Full-Time  Enrollments — Masters  Programs,  Fall,  1966, 
by  Nursing  Focus  and  Functional  Purpose  of  Curriculum* 


Number  of  Enrollments  by  Functional  Purpose  of  Programs 

Administration 

Super- 
vision 

Teach- 
ing 

Super- 
vision & 
Teach- 
ing 

Ad- 
vanced 
Practice 

Not 

Nursing  Focus 

Service 

Educ- 
ation 

Desig 
nated 

1 

Total 

Medical-Surgical 

1.  Medical-surgical 

2.  Specialties 

171 
131 

561 

532 

29 

2-^7 

218 

29 

979 

Maternal-Chi Id 

1.  Maternal-child 

2.  Maternity 

3.  Pediatrics 

65 

m 

7 

10 

256 

177 

17 

62 

^2 
63 
10 
19 

2 
2 

k\S 

Psychiatric- 
mental  Health 

136 

300 

k 

291 

731 

Public  Health 
Nursing 

1.  Public  Health 

2.  School  nursing 

^•7 
i:7 

123 
123 

li:l 

ko 

2k 
16 

351 

Other  (sciences, 
fundamentals) 

2 

2 

None 

190 

77 

1 

268 

Not  designated 

,     , 

3 

k 

\k 

21 

Total 

237 

77 

if99 

1260 

k 

674 

16 

2767 

The  total  full-time  enrollment  in  masters  programs  has  increased  by  approx- 
imately hOO.      The  most  marked  change  in  the  distribution  of  this  full-time 
enrollment  has  taken  place  in  the  area  of  supervision.   There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  preparing  at  the  masters  level  for  supervision 
in  all  four  of  the  specific  areas  of  nursing  focus  as  categorized  in  table 
above.   The  only  functional  area  that  has  shown  a  decrease  is  that  of  super- 
vision and  teaching,  and  this  is  compensated  for  in  the  increase  in  the 
separated  functions  of  supervision  and  teaching. 


*  ibid.   Table  7.   page  k. 
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The  ratio  of  graduations  from  Master's  programs 
to  graduations  from  baccalaureate  programs  Inas 
again  sinifted.  \\/hi1e  the  ratio  of  Master's  grad- 
uations in  all  fields  in  the  United  States  has 
steadily  shown  more  students  going  on  for  masters 
degrees  over  the  past  8  years,  th'B  same  trend  does 
not  pertain  in  nursing.   ('566  decrease  In  masters 
graduations  and  a  continued  increase  in  the  number 
of  baccalaureate  degrees  in  nurcing  has  effected 
the  ratio.) 


Ratio  of  Graduations  from  Masters  and  Baccalaureate 
Programs  in  Nursing,  1958-66* 


Number  of  Graduations 

Ratio  of  Graduations — 
Masters  to 

Academic 

Masters 

Baccalaureate 

Baccr'taureate    , 

Year 

Basic 

RN 

TotG'i 

In  Nrrcing 

in  U.S. 

1965-66 

1279 

5498 

238S 

7884 

1  -  6.2 

1  -  4.2 

196it-65 

1379 

5381 

2254 

7635 

1  -  5.5 

1  -  4.8 

1963-64 

1282 

5059 

2^45 

7504 

1  -  5.9 

1  -  4.9 

1962-63 

ll':9 

4481 

2319 

6800 

1  -  5.9 

1  -  5.0 

1961-62 

1098 

4300 

2353 

6653 

1-6.1 

1  -  5.1 

1960-61 

1009 

4028 

2456 

6484 

1  -  6.4 

1  -  5.3 

1959-60 

1197 

4136 

2520 

6656 

1  -  5.6 

1  -  5.5 

1958-59 

1092 

3943 

2301 

6244 

1  -  5.7 

— — ^— — — — — 

1  -  5.6 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  1959-66  editions, 
Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Graduations  from  Baccalaureate  Programs,  1966,  by 
Accreditation  Status  as  of  January,  I967* 


Basic  Students 

Registered  Nurse  Students 

Accreditation 
Status 

Number  of 
Programs 

Number  of 
Graduations 

Number  of 
Programs 

Number  of 
Graduations 

Accredi  ted 
Nonaccredi  ted 

147-i- 

63 

5050 
448 

102 
100 

1815 
571 

Total 

210 

5498 

202 

2386 

+  Includes  one  masters  program  that  prepares  for  initial  practice. 


*  Source:   ibid.  Table  9.  page  6. 
'•'   Source:   ibid.   Table  12.   page  8. 
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The  inadequate  supply  of  qualified  clinical  nursing 
faculty  for  the  various  types  of  basic  nursing 
programs  and  for  graduate  programs  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  nursing,  and  indeed, 
the  nation  today,  \7hile  the  number  of  Federal 
traineeships  have  increased  from  1957--67,  the 
number  of  candidates  studying  for  a  Masters,  post- 
masters and  doctoral  degree  in  nursing  on  a  part° 
time  basis  continues  to  delay  the  availability  of 
potential  faculty  to  schools  of  nursing. 

d.  Projected  Planning  and  Hope  for  the  Future  - 

A  comprehensive  study  of  nursing  and  nursing  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  to  be  made  by  an 
independent  National  Commission  established  on 
May  10,  1967  by  the  American  Nurses  Association 
and  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  The  work  of 
the  National  Commission  will  be  supported  by  grants 
of  $100,000  each  from  the  Avalon  Foundation  and  the 
li.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  $300,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor.  A  15-member  autonomous  commission 
will  function  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  Allen 
Wall  is,  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
New  Yorl<.  Members  will  include  persons  prominent 
in  the  fields  of  the  health  disciplines  of  higher 
education,  social  and  physical  sciences,  and  business; 
a  director  will  head  the  staff  and  conduct  the  study. 

The  Commission  will,  over  a  two-year  period: 

1.  Delineate  reasonable  expectations  for  nursing 
care  and  nursing  service  needs. 

2.  Assess  the  resources  required  for  safe,  effect- 
ive, and  economical  nursing  and  for  the  education 
of  nursing  personnel. 

3.  Identify  major  obstacles  to  effective  nursing  and 
nursing  education. 

^.'.  Assess  nursing  education  and  service  In  terms  of 
the  leadership  and  preparation  required  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  nursing  care. 

5.  Recommend  means  for  making  quality  nursing  service 
broadly  accessible 

Study  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education  In  Massachusetts  - 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  leadership  of  Chancellor  Dr.  Richard  Millard,  has 
earmrked  $15,000  (Federal  Funds)  for  the  Study  of 
Nursing  in  Massachusetts.   The  appointed  director 
plans  to  initiate  the  study  in  the  fall  of  1967. 
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Or.  Millard  has  appointed  a  Nursing  Advisory 
Committee  who  is  to  work  closely  with  him  and  the 
Study  Di  rector. 

-  Masters  and  Higher  Degree  Programs  - 

Dr.  Anne  Kibrick 

-  Baccalaureate  Nursing  Programs  - 

,      Mary  E.  Macdonald 

-  Associate  Degree  Programs  - 

Dr.  Rita  Forest 

-  Diploma  Programs  - 

Sr.  Madeleine  Clemence 

-  New  England  Council  on  Higher  Education  in 
Nursing  - 

Mrs.  Winifred  Griffin 
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8.  Future  Needs  and  Plans: 

I.  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  FACILITY  - 

The  need  for  a  School  of  Nursing  facility  has  been  submitted 
and  justified  over  the  past  six  years. 

Our  request  for  capital  outlay,  originally  fairly  high  on  the 
priority  list  prepared  by  the  Master  Planning  Committee,  has  been 
placed  In  a  lower  and  lower  priority  position. 

It  is  less  than  flattering  to  learn  that  parents  and  students 
coming  to  the  University  have  great  difficulty  in  locating  the  School. 
Housed  in  the  North  I7ing  (^th  floor)  Western  Massachusetts  Public 
Health  Center  and  the  East  Wing  (i:th  floor)  Morrill  Science  Building, 
the  School's  identity  is  obscured.  Originally,  the  fourth  floor  of 
Morrill  IV  (Section  h   North  and  East)  was  designed  and  furnished  for 
the  School  of  Nursing.   Space  planned  for  the  offices  of  new  faculty 
members  has  been  usurped  by  other  educational  units  of  the  University 
requiring  classrooms.  As  a  consequence,  faculty  offices,  purposely 
designed  for  one  person  (9  x  12),  are  presently  occupied  by  two  and 
three. 

While  public  and  private  accredited  Schools  of  Nursing  continue 
to  capitalize  on  the  availability  of  Federal  Construction  Grants  for 
new  school  of  nursing  facilities,  our  need  remains  unmet. 

M.  ADDITIONAL  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  STUDENTS  - 

Federal  Aid  through  scholarships  (Educational  Opportunity  Grants) 
and  Loans  for  Students  of  Nursing  are  sources  of  financial  aid  to 
students.  The  availability  of  such  aid  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  from  University  funds  for  matching  purposes.  Not 
infrequently  the  student  of  nursing  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  k   or 
5  children  and  parents  find  financing  a  college  education  a  real  hard- 
ship. Approximately  50%  of  the  students  would  meet  the  eUgibillty 
criteria  for  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (scholarships). 

IN.  CLINICAL  NURSING  LABORATORIES  - 

Additional  clinical  resources  and  facilities  must  be  identified 
and  evaluated  as  to  their  suitability  for  nursing  laboratories  during 
the  coming  year. 

-  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  -  MEDICAL  CENTER  COLLABORATION: 

The  Advisory  Council  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  recommend- 
ed to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  the  appointment  of  a  qualified 
nurse  who  would  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Chief  of  Nursing  Practice 
at  the  University  Hospital.   (Hospital  to  be  completed  by  1971.) 
Such  a  person  would  work  directly  with  the  already  appointed 
Hospital  Administrator  directing  her  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  many  factors  influencing  the  quality  of  nursing  care.  The 
possibility  of  a  dual  appointment  wherein  the  Chief  of  Nursing 
Practice  of  the  University  Hospital  would  also  be  a  member  of  the 
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faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  was  enthusiastically  endorsed. 

Two  faculty  members  visited  the  University  of  Florida  Medical 
Center,  March  6-9,  1967,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  evaluating 
the  organization  of  nursing  service  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Hospital,  and  the  relation  of  the  service  program  to  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  educational  program.  A  report  was  prepared,  and  the 
impressions  gleaned  from  the  first  hand  observation  and  conferences 
with  key  nursing  personnel  were  shared  with  the  Dean's  Advisory 
Council.  The  report  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  University  Hospital. 

Graduate  Program  -  Advanced  planning  for  the  use  of  the  University 
Hospital  by  graduate  students  can  go  forward  as  soon  as  the  Chief  of 
Nursing  Practice  is  appointed,  and  the  Hospital  becomes  an  operating 
facility. 

IV.  FACULTY  - 

The  availability  of  qualified  faculty  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  the  School.  Younger  faculty  members  feel 
obligated  to  pursue  study  for  a  doctoral  degree  in  view  of  the  recently 
established  criteria  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  among  which  the 
following  is  stated:  "a  portion  of  the  faculty  of  an  accredited  school 
of  nursing  should  hold  a  doctoral  degree".  The  possibility  of  being 
recommended  for  sabbatical  leave  In  their  seventh  year  of  continuous 
service  at  the  University  has  little  appeal.  The  present  sabbatical 
year  policy  unquestionably  has  merit  for  the  majority  of  University 
faculty  members  who  already  hold  a  doctoral  degree.  The  problem, 
however,  is  quite  different  for  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
While  a  complete  change  in  the  policy  may  not  be  feasible,  it  would 
appear  that  faculty  members  who  have  demonstrated  meritorious  work  over 
a  three  year  period  may  be  recommended  for  educational  leave  with  salary. 

V.  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING  -  REEVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  - 

In  accordance  with  the  National  League  for  Nursing  policy  of  period- 
ic reevaluation  of  accredited  programs  In  nursing,  a  school  Is  revisited 
every  eight  years.  Our  revisit  Is  due  in  the  Spring  of  1968. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  unfilled  clinical  faculty  positions  can 
be  filled  before  September,  196?  (Maternity  Nursing,  Medical  and  Surgical 
Nursing,  and  Nursing  Fundamentals).  The  search  for  an  Associate  Dean 
has  been  initiated.  The  candidates  are  few.  While  all  phases  of  the 
program  will  be  evaluated,  the  curriculum  and  faculty  are  reviewed  most 
critically. 

VI.  REORGANIZATION  OF  NON-PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  - 

Reorganization  of  the  non-professional  office  staff  Is  overdue. 
The  complexity  of  the  many  tasks  assumed  by  the  secretarial  staff,  and 
not  infrequently  by  the  faculty,  requires  the  appointment  of  an 
Administrative  Head  Clerk  who  will  assume  the  responsibilities  for  many 
of  the  non-professional  activities,  and  the  supervision  of  the  less 
experienced  secretarial  staff. 
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SUMMARY; 

The  year  ahead  holds  many  challenges!  The  immediate  and  future 
planning  for  the  School  of  Nursing  will  continue  to  utilize  the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  entire  faculty. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 

FACULTY 

1966-67 
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Administration: 


Miss  Mary  A.  Maher,  R.N.  (Rhode  Island  Hospital  School  of  Nursing); 
B.S,  (Columbia  University);  M.A,  (Columbia  University) 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

Miss  Mary  E.  Macdonald,  A.B.  (Emmanuel  College);  R.N,  (Massachusetts 

General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing);  M.A,  (Columbia  University); 
Pre-doctoral  Study  (Boston  College  School  of  Education) 

Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Maternal  and  Child  Nursing: 

Miss  Gellestrina  T,  DiMaggio,  A.B.  (Connecticut  College  for  Women); 
M.N.  (Yale  University  School  of  Nursing);  M.A.  (Columbia 
Uni versi  ty) 

Professor,  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing 

Miss  Martha  L.  Newman,  B.S.  (University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Nursing 
and  Health);  M.S.  (University  of  Cincinnati) 

Instructor,  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing 

Miss  Loretta  R.  Sharp,  B.S.  (University  of  Colorado);  M.A.  (University 
of  Chicago) 

Associate  Professor,  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing 

Miss  E.  Ann  Sheridan,  R.N.  (Catherine  Laboure  School  of  Nursing);  B.S. 
(Boston  College);  M.S.  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Assistant  Professor,  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing 

Miss  Edith  G.  Walker,  R.N.  (Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia);  B.S.N.E. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania);  M.A.  (Columbia  University) 

Assistant  Professor,  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing 

Nursing  of  the  Adult; 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Clarke,  A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College);  M.S.  (Columbia 
University);  M.N.  (Yale  University  School  of  Nursing) 

Assistant  Professor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Mary  F.  Condron,  R.N.  (St.  Francis  Hospital  School  of  Nursing);  B.S.N.E. 
(The  Catholic  University  of  America);  M.S.N.  (The  Catholic 
University  of  America) 

Assistant  Professor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 
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Miss  Virginia  Earles,  B.S.  (Syracuse  University);  M.S.N.E.  (Syracuse 
Universi  ty) 

Associate  Professor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Mary  E.  Gilmore,  R.N.  (Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing);  B.S.  (Simmons  College);  M.S.N.  (The  Catholic  University 
of  America) 

Professor  of  Nursing 

Miss  Karen  R.  Johnson,  B.S,  (Hamline  University);  M.Ed.  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Rita  Kisting,  B.S.N,  (University  of  V/isconsin  School  of  Nursing); 
M.S.  (University  of  Colorado) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Benita  C.  Martocchio,  B.S.  (Hartford  College);  R.N.  (Hartford  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing);  M.S.  (Western  Reserve  University) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Helen  C.  Mather,  B.S.  (Boston  College  School  of  Nursing);  M.S.  (Boston 
College  School  of  Nursing) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Derry  A.  Moritz,  B.S,  (Western  Reserve  University);  M.Ed.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Jane  E.  Nicholson,  R.N.  (Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  School  of  Nursing); 
B.S.  (University  of  Utah  School  of  Nursing);  M.S.  (Boston 
University  School  of  Nursing) 

Assistant  Professor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Alice  Norman,  R.N.  (Westchester  School  of  Nursing);  B.S.  (Western 
Reserve  University);  M.S.  (V/estern  Reserve  University) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Mary  J.  Schank,  B.S.N.  (University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Nursing); 
M.S.  (University  of  Colorado) 

Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Sexton,  R.N.  (St.  Raphael  School  of  Nursing);  B.S.  (Boston 
College  School  of  Nursing);  M.S.  (Boston  University  School  of 
Nursing) 

Assistant  Professor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 
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Psychiatric-Mental  Health  Nursing: 

Mrs.  Mae  B.  Hall,  R.N.  (St.  Barnabas  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children); 

B.S.N.E.  (Marquette  University);  M.S.  (Boston  University  School 
of  Nursing) 

Assistant  Professor,  Psychiatric-Mental  Health  Nursing 

Miss  Charlotte  Hoglund,  R.N.  (Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester);  B.S.  (University 
of  Virginia);  M.Ed.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University) 

Instructor,  Psychiatric-Mental  Health  Nursing 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Whitbeck,  B.S.N.E.  (Marquette  University);  M.S.  (Boston 
University  School  of  Nursing) 

Assistant  Professor,  Psychiatric-Mental  Health  Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing; 

Mrs.  Bettye  A,  Frederic,  B.S.  (Oillard  University  School  of  Nursing); 
M.S.  (Boston  University  School  of  Nursing) 

Instructor,  Public  Health  Nursing 

Mrs.  Constance  Petrunenko,  R.N.  (Children's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing); 
B.S.N.  (Boston  University  School  of  Nursing);  M.A.  (Columbia 
University) 

Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health  Nursing 

Graduate  Program: 

Miss  Ida  M.  MacDonald,  B.A.  (University  of  Montana);  R.N.  (Presbyterian 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing);  M.A.  (University  of  Minnesota) 

Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

PART-TIME 

Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Nickolls,  B.S.  (University  of  Oklahoma);  A.O.A.  (University 
Hospital,  University  of  Michigan) 

Lecturer,  Clinical  Nutrition 
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Appendix  B 

FACULTY  ACTIVITIES 
July  1.  1966  -  June  30,  196? 

In  addition  to  their  regular  administrative,  teaching  and  counseling 
activities,  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  has  participated  individually 
and  collectively  as  follows: 

A.  Participation  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  educational 
and  other  services  within  the  University: 

1 .  All-University  Committee  Membership  and  Other  Services: 

Academic  Af fai  rs; 

Dorothy  L.  Sexton 
Academic  Matters  and  Subcommittee  on  Core  Curriculum: 

Gellestrina  T.  DlMaggio 
Admissions  and  Records: 

Mary  E.  Gi Imore 
Calendar  Planning  Board; 

Edith  G.  Walker 
Dean's  Counci 1 : 

Mary  A.  Maher 
Distinguished  Teacher  of  the  Year: 

Edith  G.  Walker 
Graduate  School : 

Council  - 


Ida  M.  MacDonald 
Mary  A.  Maher 

Sub-committee  on  Qualifications 

Ida  M.  MacDonald 

Health  Counci 1 ; 

Constance  Petrunenko 
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Library  Committee; 

Jane  E.  Nicholson 
Master  Planning  Committee; 

Mary  A.  Maher 

Senate: 

Mary  E.  Gi Imore 

Mary  A.  Maher 

H.  Constance  Mather 

Summer  Session: 

Virginia  Earles     (commencing  2/1/67) 
Mary  E.  Macdonald   (to  1/31/6?) 

Tenure  and  Grievance: 

Mary  E.  Gi Imore 

Residential  College; 

Facul ty  Fel low  - 

Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio  -  Eugene  Field  House 

Mary  E.  Gi Imore  -  Thoreau  House 

2.  School  of  fjursing  Committee  Membership; 

Faculty  Organization; 

Mary  A.  Maher,  Chairman 
All  ful 1-time  Faculty 

Curriculum; 

Mary  E.  Macdonald,  Chairman 
Charlene  Phelps,  Co-Chairman 
Bettye  A.  Frederic,  Secretary 
Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 
Virginia  Earles 
Charlotte  Hoglund 
E.  Ann  Sheridan 

Faculty  Development: 

Mary  E.  Gi Imore,  Chairman 
Derry  A.  Moritz,  Secretary 
H.  Constance  Mather 
Mary  J.  Schank 
Helen  M.  Whitbeck 
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Admissions  and  Promotions: 

Beni':a  C.  Martocchio,  Chairman 
Karen  R.  Johnson,  Secretary 
Msry  F.  Condron 
!d3  M,  MacDonald 
Mary  E.  Macdonatd 

Library: 

Jane  E.  Nicholson,  Chairman 

Alice  Norman,  Secretary 

May  B.  Hall 

Constance  A.   Petrunenl<o 

Loretta  R.  Sharp 

Edith  G.  Walker 

Records; 

Mary  F.  Condron,  Chairman 
Loretta  R.  Sharp,  Secretary 
Rita  Kisting 

School  Affairs: 

Rita  Kisting,  Chairman 
Martha  L.  Newman,  Secretary 
El izabeth  A.  Clarke 
Dorothy  L.  Sexton 

Committee  on  Committees 

Elizabeth  A.  Clarke,  Convenor 
Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 
Mary  E.  Gi Imore 
Jane  E.  Nicholson 
Dorothy  L.  Sexton 

Advisory  Council  to  Dean; 

Mary  A.  Maher,  Chairman 
Mary  E.  Macdonald,  Secretary 
Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 
Virginia  Earles 
Mary  E.  Gi Imore 
Ida  M.  MacDonald 
Charlene  Phelps 
Loretta  Sharp 
E.  Ann  Sheridan 
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Faculty  Personnel  Advisory  Committee: 

Mary  E.  Gilmore,  Chairman 
Ida  M.  MacDonald,  Secretary 
El izabeth  A.  Clarke 
Mary  F.Condron 
Gellestrina  T.  OlMaggio 
Virginia  Earles 
Jane  E.  Nicholson 

Graduate  Program: 

Ida  M.  MacDonald,  Chairman 
May  B.  Hall,  Secretary 
Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 
Virginia  Earles 
Mary  E.  Gilmore 
Mary  E.  Macdonald 
Mary  A.  Maher 
Loretta  R.  Sharp 

Interagency: 

Springfield  Hospital  - 

Mary  E.  Macdonald,  Chairman 
Mary  E.  Gilmore,  Secretary 
Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 

Wesson  Maternity  Hospital  - 

Mary  E.  Macdonald,  Chairman 
Edith  6.  Walker,  Secretary 
Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 
Bettye  A.  Frederic 

Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  - 

Mary  E.  Macdonald,  Chairman 
Mary  F.  Condron,  Secretary 
Jane  E.  Nicholson 
Virginia  Earles 

Northampton  State  Hospital  - 

Mary  A.  Maher,  Chairman 
Helen  M.  Whitbeck,  Secretary 
May  B.  Hall 
Charlotte  Hoglund 

Springfield  Health  Department  &  Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Mary  A.  Maher,  Chairman 
Constance  A.  Petrunenko,  Secretary 
Mary  E.  Gilmore 
Edith  G.  Walker 
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Administrative  Coordinators; 

Springfield  Hospital  - 

Gellestrina  T.  DiMaggio 

Health  - 

Constance  A.  Petrunenko 

Nursing  Club; 

Dorothy  L.  Sexton  -  Advisor 

Charlene  Pheips  -  Co-Advisor 

B.  Participation  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  programs  related 
to  improvement  of  patient  care  and  nursing  education: 

1 .  Professional  Organization  Activities; 

Elizabeth  A.  Clarl<e      Member;  Board  of  Directors    Mass.  Nurses 

Legislative  Association 

Committee  District  I 

Gellestrina  T.  Member;  Program  Committee     Mass.  League 

DiMaggio  for  Clinical         for  Nursing 

Nursing  Programs 

Nursing  Council       New  England 

Board  of 
Higher  Educ- 
ation for 
Nursing 

Mary  E.  Gilmore         Member;  Scholarship  Mass.  League 

Committee  for  Nursing 

Board  of  Directors    Mass.  Nurses 
Committee  on         Association 
Disaster  Nursing 

Nursing  Council       New  England 

Board  of 
Higher  Educ- 
ation for 
Nursing 

Mary  A.  Maher  Member:  Board  of  Registrat-   Mass.  Board 

ion  in  Nursing       of  Registra- 
tion in 
Nursing 

Review  Panel  -       U.S.P.H.S. 
Projects  for  Nursing  Division  of 
Education  Nursing, 

Washington, 
D.C. 
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Counci 1  on 
Children  &  Youth 


Benita  C.  Martocchio 


H.  Constance  Mather 


Charlene  Phelps 


Constance  Petrunenko 


Secretary 


Member:  Program  Committee 


Vice-Chai  rman 


Member:   Board 

Program  Committee 


Mass. 

Commi  ttee  on 
Chi Idren  & 
Youth 

Mass.  Nurses 
Association 
EACT  Section 

Mass.  Nurses 
Association 
District  I 

Mass.  Nurses 
Association 
EACT  Section 

Western  Mass. 

Heart 

Association 


2.  Consultation: 


Elizabeth  A.  Clarke 


Mary  E.  Macdonald 


Virginia  Earles 


Mary  E.  Gi Imore 


Dorothy  L.  Sexton 


Wesson  Memorial  Hospital 
"Planning  for  the 
Initiation  of  Team  Nursing" 

(Surmer,  1965  -  20  days) 

Henry  Heywood  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing 

Holyoke  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing 

Somerville  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing 

Melrose-V/akef ield  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing 

Somerville  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing 

"Evaluation" 

(4  days) 

Berkshire  Community  College 
Nursing  Study  Group 

(i  day) 

Somervi 1 le  Hospi  tal 
School  of  Nursing 
"Curriculum  Planning  and 
Teaching" 

(Summer,  1966) 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Somervi 1 le, 
Mass. 

Melrose, 
Mass. 

Somervi lie, 
Mass. 


Pittsf ield, 
Mass. 


Somervi 1 le, 
Mass. 
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Ida  M,  MacDonald 


Franklin  County  Public 
Hospi  tal 

Staff  Development 
(26  i-days) 

Nursing  Committee  and 
Research  Team 
(5  days) 


3.  Regional  Nursing  Program  (NECHEN) : 
Ida  M.  MacDonald 


Director  of  Program 

(Spring  &  Fall  Conferences 
10  days) 

Member:  Committee  on 

Graduate  Program 
(2  meetings) 

Planning  for  1967-68  Work 
Conferences 


Greenfield, 
i^ass. 


University  of 
Massachusetts 


New  Haven  & 
Boston 
Col  lege 

Winchester, 
Mass. 


Virginia  Earles 


Annual  Forum 

Speaker  and  Resource 
Person  at  Work  Conference 

"Nursing  Needs  of  the  Adult 
Patient  with  a  Cardiac 
Disorder" 


Boston,  Mass. 

Uni vers! ty  of 
Massachusetts 


Loretta  R.  Sharp 


Elizabeth  A.  Clarke 


Dorothy  L.  Sexton  & 
Charlotte  Hoglund 


Mary  F.  Condron 


Speaker  and  Resource 
Person  at  V/ork  Conference 

"Cardiac  Problems  In 
Children:  Nursing 
Impl i cat  ions" 

Speaker  and  Resource 
Person  at  Work  Conference 

"Nursing  Care  Plans:  Develop- 
ment and  Use" 

Speaker  and  Resource 
Persons  at  Work  Conference 

"Teaching  the  Patient 
With  Emphysema" 

Director,  V^ork  Conference 
for  Directors  and  Super- 
visors of  Nursing  Homes 


Uni versi  ty  of 
Massachusetts 


University  of 
Massachusetts 


Uni versi  ty  of 
Massachusetts 


University  of 
Massachusetts 


,  "ISit'SfiOii  i  w 
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Mary  E.  Gi Imore 


Ida  M.  MacOonald 


Speaker:  "Nursing  Care  of 
Patients  wi  th 
Acclusive  Vaicujar 
Disease" 

(April  27,  \S&?) 

Speaker:  "Currant  Trends! 
in  i^ursing" 

(Marcli  29,    1967/ 


Speaker  and  Resource  Person* 
"Evaluation  of  Nursing 
Services" 

(May  2^,  1967) 


Western  Mass. 
Heart 

Association  - 
Pittsf ield, 
Mass. 

Springfield 

Hospital 

Alumnae 

Association  - 

Springfield, 

Mass. 

Mass.  Nurses 
Association 
Section  of 
Nursing  Service 
Administrators, 
District  II  - 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


Speaker:  "Continuing  Education  Greenfield 


in  Nursing" 
(April  5,  1967) 


Sommun i ty 
Crti lege  - 
Greenfield, 
Mcss. 


Charlene  Phelps 


Vi  rginia  Earles 


Speaker:  "Nursing  Care  of 

the  Cardiac  Patient" 

(April  27,  1967) 


Director  and  Principal 
Resource  Person  -  Workshop 
for  2^  Registered  Nur-ges 

(June  5-16,  I967) 


Wejtern  Mass. 
Heart 

Association  - 
Springfield, 
Mass. 

University  of 
Wisconsin  - 
Mi Iwaukee 


Benita  C.  Martocchio  Member:  Interdisciplinary 

Committee  -  Problem 
Areas  of  Gerontology 


University  of 
Massachusetts 
Institute  of 
Labor  Relations 
and  Research 


Amherst  League  of  Women 
Voters  -  "Operation  Friend- 
ship" 
(Problems  of  migrant 
workers  in  Hampshire  Co.) 
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Gellestrina  T.       Member:  Board  of  Directors  -   Springfield, 
OiMaggio  Child  Guidance        Mass. 

CI inic 

Corporator:  Springfield  Day    Springfield, 
Nursery  Mass. 

Member:  Advisory  Committee  -   Greenfield, 
Greenfield  Community   Mass. 
Col  lege 

H.  Constance  Mather   Captain:  Air  Force  Reserve     Westover  Field, 

2nd  Medical  Service   Mass. 
Squadron 

Jane  E.  Nicholson     Assistant  Chief  Nurse:   New    Manchester, 

Hampshire  Air  National      New  Hampshire 
Guard  -  Auromedical 
Evacuation  Fl ight 
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FACULTY  ATTENDANCE  AT  PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


Date 

Meeting 

Place 

Faculty  Member (s) 
Attending 

3/lo/^(> 

Mental  Health  Conference 

Boston,  Mass. 

May  B.  Hall 
Charlotte  Hoglund 
Helen  Whitbeck 

9/30/66 

N.L.N.  North  Atlantic 
Structure  of  N.L.N. 

New  York  City 

Gellestrlna  DiMaggio 

10/66 

Annual  Meeting  -  District  1 
Mass.  Nurses  Association 

Lee,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Gi Imore 
Charlotte  Hoglund 
Rita  Kisting 
Benita  Martocchio 
H.  Constance  Mather 
Al ice  Norman 
Charlene  Phelps 
Helen  Whitbeck 

10/2^- 
28/66 

Institute  for  Instructors 
of  Disaster  Nursing 

Framingham, 
Mass. 

Charlotte  Hoglund 

11/16- 
18/66 

Council  of  Member  Agencies, 
Baccalaureate  and  Higher 
Degree  Programs,  N.L.N. 

Seattle, 
Washington 

Virginia  Earles 

2/67 

Annual  Meeting  -  Vies  tern 
Mass.  Heart  Association 

Springfield, 
Mass. 

Charlotte  Hoglund 
Constance  Petrunenko 
Edith  Walker 

3/6/67 

Annual  Meeting  -  Child 
Study  Association 

New  York  City 

Gellestrlna  DiMaggio 
Martha  Newman 
E.  Ann  Sheridan 

3/23- 
26/67 

Annual  Meeting  -  American 

Orthopsychiatric 

Association 

Washington,  D.C. 

Loretta  Sharp 
Helen  Whitbeck 

V3l- 
Vl/67 

Columbia  University  School 
of  Nursing  -  Symposium: 
Interdisciplinary  Teaching 
of  Psychosocial  Aspects  of 
Nursing  Care 

New  York  City 

Charlotte  Hoglund 

km^i 

Section  of  Nursing  Service 
Directors,  District  II, 
Mass.  Nurses  Association 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ida  MacDonald 

hl\3f^l 

Interprofessional  Care  of 
the  Ambulatory  Patient 

Will iamstown, 
Mass. 

Gellestrlna  DiMaggio 
(Group  Leader) 

32 
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Date 


Meeting 


Place 


Faculty  Member (s) 
Attending 


':/n/67    Symposium  on  Nursing 

Education  -  Lydia  Hall, 
Loeb  Center 


Boston,  Mass, 


Jane  Nicholson 


V 12/67    Annual  Forum  -  New  England 
Council  of  Higher  Education 
for  Nursing 


Boston,  Mass, 


Gellestrina  DiMaggio 
Mary  Gi Imcre 
Ida  MacDonald 


5/5-      Council  of  Member  Agencies, 
7/67     Department  of  Baccalaureate 
and  Higher  Degree  Programs, 
N.L.N. 


New  York  City 


Virginia  E~rles 
(Forum  Lec.-'er) 
Rita  Ki sting 


5/8-       Biennial  Convention 

10/67    National  League  for  Nursing 


New  York  City 


Gellestrina  DiMaggio 
Mary  Gilmore 
Jane  Nicholson 
Mary  Schank 


Vl9-      Interuniversi ty  Faculty  Work 
26/67    Conference  -  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education 
for  Nursing 

Biophysical  constructs  in 
CurrTculu~Planni  ng    ~~ 


Chatham  Bars, 
Mass. 


21  Faculty  Members 

attended  -  all  but 

Mary  Gi Imore  and 

Charlotte  Hoglund 


6/19-      National  Training 
26/67    Laboratory 


Bethel,  Maine 


Mary  Gi Imore 


Appendix  D 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  NURSING 


Nursing  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  major  health  services  to  people, 
therefore  the  health  needs  of  people  must  dictate  its  design.  The  concept 
of  health  today  encompasses  the  idea  of  complete  physical,  mental  and 
social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  and  infirmity. 
As  society  has  become  more  complex,  diseases  have  become  multicausal  and 
new  complications  arise  in  procuring  the  delivering  appropriate  services 
to  patients. 

Nursing  intervention  is  essential  to  man  when  stress  endangers  his 
life,  threatens  or  alters  his  health  sufficiently  to  keep  him  from  coping 
with  his  stresses.   Nursing,  lil<e  other  health  disciplines,  considers  as 
its  goals  protection  of  people  from  health  hazards,  promotion  of  health 
through  teaching,  prevention  of  disease  and  disability,  and  the  training 
of  people  through  the  process  of  habilitation  and  rehabilitation. 


Nursing  is  an  art  requiring  the  systematic  application  of  understand- 
ings, knowledges  and  skills  to  provide  an  unique  service  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  man.   Nursing  utilizes  a  dynamic,  therapeutic,  educative 
process  through  which  the  patient  is  assisted  to  attain,  maintain  and  accept 
his  optimum  state  of  health. 

The  services  provided  to  patients  may  be  direct  (care,  comfort, 
nurture)  and  Indirect  (cure,  coordinating,  teaching),  however,  the  essence 
of  professional  nursing  is  ministering  to  the  basic  human  needs  of  people 
in  times  of  stress.  As  a  profession,  nursing  takes  on  the  responsibilities 
of  maintaining  levels  of  practice,  examining  practice  and  developing  new 
knowledge  and  skills,  and  developing  ways  of  teaching  and  preparing  new 
practitioners. 

Professional  nursing  education  prepares  the  individual  to  exercise 
discriminative  judgment,  to  think  creatively,  to  utilize  reflective  thinking, 
critical  thought,  problem-solving  and  critical  analysis  in  varying  situations 
in  the  home,  the  hospital  and  the  community.  Not  only  substantive  knowledge 
but  the  understandings  essential  to  coping  with  change  and  to  becoming  an 
agent  committed  to  caring  for  people  are  transmitted  to  the  student. 
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Appendix  E 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
School  of  Nursing 


CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 
January  9,  196? 
Tentative  Position  Statement:  Role  of  University  School  of  Nursing 
I .   Assumptions; 

The  assumptions  underlying  the  development  of  this  statement  are; 

A.  General : 

-  The  nature  and  complexity  of  health  services  will  demand  an  increas- 
ing number  of  highly  qualified  nursing  personnel. 

-  The  quality  of  nursing  services  is  directly  influenced  by  the  educa- 
tional preparation  of  personnel  providing  this  service. 

-  There  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  practitioners  of  nursing  prepared 
at  the  technical  level  and  the  professional  level. 

-  Expansion  of  programs  of  nursing  will  be  affected  by  the  availability 
of  qualified  faculty. 

-  The  needs  and  resources  available  for  the  preparation  of  nurse 
practitioners  will  vary  within  geographic  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 

-  Planning  and  action  for  transition  in  nursing  education  will  be 
achieved  by  professional  nurses  in  cooperation  with  representative 
planning  groups. 

B.  Nursing  Education; 

-  The  education  of  those  who  work  in  nursing  should  take  place  In 
Institutions  of  learning  within  the  general  system  of  education. 

-  The  education  for  all  those  who  are  licensed  to  practice  nursing 
should  take  place  In  institutions  of  higher  education. 

-  The  minimum  preparation  for  beginning  professional  nursing  practice 
at  the  present  time  should  be  baccalaureate  degree  education  in 
nursing. 

-  The  minimum  preparation  for  beginning  technical  nursing  practice  at 
the  present  time  should  be  associate  degree  education  in  nursing. 

-  The  education  for  assistants  In  the  health  service  occupations  should 
be  short,  in  ensive  preservice  programs  in  vocational  education. 

"  The  Master  Plan  for  Public  Education  in  Massachusetts,  December,  196^ 
Includes  provisions  which  would  permit  the  establishment  of 
professional,  technical  and  vocational  programs  of  nursing  education 
within  the  general  system  of  public-supported  higher  and  vocational 
education  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


35  - 
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-  The  present  and  projected  demands  for  health  manpower  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  society  make  imperative  an  orderly 
expansion  of  nursing  education  programs  within  the  state-supported 
system  of  education,  as  well  as  a  concomitant  clarification  of  the 
respective  educational  goats  of  each  type  of  program. 

-  The  faculty  of  the  University  School  of  Nursing  must  address  them- 
selves to  collaborative  efforts  geared  to  solving  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  process  of  transition  and  assume  appropriate  leader- 
ship responsibilities  in  developing  a  blueprint  for  action  to  meet 
the  nursing  needs  of  the  people  in  the  Commonwealth. 

C.  Role  of  the  University; 

-  The  unique  idea  and  spirit  of  the  University  requires  a  different- 
iation in  its  role  and  function  within  the  system  of  higher  education. 
Its  two-fold  responsibility  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  imaginative  ration- 
ality into  the  surrounding  culture  and  society,  while  concurrently 
bringing  the  consideration  of  human  need  into  its  deliberations  and 
decisions  requires  that  in  addition  to  an  imaginative  consideration 
of  learning,  appropriate  attention  be  given  to  the  structuring  of 
objective  and  valid  knowledge  which  is  related  to  human  need. 

-  In  addition  to  the  general  teaching  function,  the  role  of  the 
University  encompasses: 

-  the  specialized  research  and  scholarly  function, 

-  the  training  of  new  specialists, 

-  the  education  of  professionals, 

-  extramural  consultation  and  teaching,  and 

-  applied  research. 

-  The  University  assumes  a  special  role  in  the  task  of  interrelating 
the  meaning  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  and  of  cultivating 
persons  able  to  see  these  relationships  and  use  them  in  their  think- 
ing and  choosing.   The  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  general 
intellectual  competence  in  potential  leaders,  who  can  In  turn  re- 
define and  articulate  the  values  of  society  and  unite  its  members  in 
the  pursuit  of  worthy  objectives. 


D.  Role  of  the  University  School  of  Nursing; 


Within  this  general  frame  of  reference,  the  role  and  function  of 
the  University  School  of  Nursing  must  be  differentiated  from  that  of 
other  professional  schools  of  nursing,  with  appropriate  emphasis  on: 

-  the  identification  and  development  of  nursing  leaders  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

-  the  advancement  of  nursing  knowledge  through  research,  includ- 
ing organized  and  continuous  study  of  nursing  problems  and  the 
preparation  of  nurse  investigators  and  theorists. 

-  the  creation  of  social  systems  within  which  nursing  care,  nursing 
education  and  nursing  research  can  all  flourish  -  each  function 
enhancing  the  other. 
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-  imaginative  and  innovative  approaches  to  learning  and  teaching. 

-  collaborative  effort  and  progressive  action  in  solving  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  current  transitional  period  of  nursing 
and  nursing  education. 

Position  Statement:   Role  of  University  of  Massachusetts  School  of  Nursing; 

A.  Teaching: 

1.  To  provide  a  basic  professional  program  which  has  the  following 
attributes: 

a.  outstanding  in  entrance  requirements  and  demand  for  achieve- 
ment. 

b.  offers  special  focus  towards  preparation  for  graduate  work. 

c.  the  curriculum  is  flexible  to  allow  for  experimentation  and 
research  in  collaboration  with  the  graduate  program. 

2.  To  provide  graduate  preparation  for  research,  teaching,  advanced 
clinical  specialization  in  nursing. 

0.  Research: 

1.  To  assume  responsibility  for  the  structuring  and  verification  of 
nursing  l<nowledge  through  systematic  inquiry. 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  individual  faculty 
competence  in  area  of  specialty. 

C.  Service; 

1.  To  assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  development  of  a  blueprint  for 
action  in  the  expansion  and  coordination  of  nursing  education 
programs  in  public  institutions  of  learning  within  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  To  participate  in  extramural  consultative,  teaching  and  continuing 
education  programs. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FEiBICAL   EDTje&TICM 
June  1967 


Appropriations 

Account /Year 

03 
06 

07 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14^ 

152 


1964-1967 

1965"1%6 

1966-1967 

$36,259 

$31,300 

$35,900 

6,900 

?,400 

4,000 

7,000 

7,000 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

»0" 

3,940 

5,100 

5,200 

200 

200 

44 

3,398 

4,600 

S,350 

18,850 

28,100 

25,000 

2,330 

3,500 

3,500 

6,000 

6,000 

8,000 

3,400 

4,000 

6,500 

500 

200 

300 

Persoanel^ 

Dean 

Associste  Dean 
Assistant  Dean 
Department  Head 
Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 

Part-Time  Instructor 
Assistant  Athletic  Dir 
Head  Coach 
Intramural  Dir. 
Asst.  Football  Coach 
Athletic  Coach 
Asst.  Athletic 
Financial  JHanas 
Athletics* 

Sports  Information  Dir.? 
Asst.  Sports  Information 


Coach 

jer  of 


Dir. 


2 


Ticket  HanAger^ 

3.  Organization  Chart  for  1%7-=1968 

4.  _S_tudents  px'^^clieatele  served*- 

Number  of  Graduate  Students 
Number  of  Undergraduate  Majors 
Number  of  Students  Taught 
Athletic  Team  Membership 
Intramural  Participation 


1984-1965 

1965=1566 

1966 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

1 

7 

11 

12 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

& 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

see  attached  chart 


Sept. 1964  Sept^  1965  Sept.  1966 

16       23         44 

333      380        489 

5672      6520  7411 

788      805        901 

3165      3275  *727 


■'•See  Appendix  for  Departmental  ui-tsakdo^m . 
2paid  from  Athletic  Trsist  Funds 
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5 .  gagul £^ Pufol ieations 

a.  Sisehoff,  Da^id  C,  "The  Fracelcing  Fhysical  Educator;  Adminis" 
trator,"  Quest .  ¥11;  14-18,  December   1966. 

Mccij  BenJBrain,     ^SSl£^  gad  Hvy8ioljggigiil_  Gomdltioaiag  f^ 
Men,   1%6.      {63  pages). 

b .  gapers  preseated t 

iiwiiiwiifwii  I  ■■  ■■■iimiiMaw»iiMiiiiiini  iiiiniii  1 1    i  m 

Hubbard,  E.  fickery-  "5feat.  Research  fells  us  About  £h© 
Function  of  Klnesthegla  Ib  ?isusl  Perception . "   Bssfcem 
Association  for  Hiysical  Edacstioa  of  College  Women, 
October,  1966. 

Coffey,  Margaret  A.,.  "Historical  Contributions  of  Selected 
Physical  Educators,"  Trenton  State  College,  February,  1967. 

c.  Profeasioaal  Activities s  School  faculty  represented 

the  University  at  the  following  conferences  during  the  years 

National  Conference  for  Beans  of  Physical  Education 

Aoerican  College  of  Sports  Medicine 

Hationai  College  Physical  Education  Association  for  Men 

National  Park  and  Recreation  Congress 

International  Syssposiunj  on  Fhysical  Activity  and  Cardiovascular 

Health 
Ne^  England  Park  and  Recreation  Conference 
National  Conference  on  International  Relations   l?PE 
National  Conference  on  Elementary  School   FE 
Eastern  Association  for  F.  E.  of  College  Women 
Asterican  Assoc  for  Health,  ?.  E.  and  Recreation 
Massachusetts  Assoc,  for  Health,  P.  E.  and  Recreation 
Acadesny  of  Aquatic  Art 
S!stional  Conference  of  District  Presidents  of  MHPEl 

6.  !'aa,1pr  Accomplisl^ntg 

a.  Department  of  4th 1 sties 
(1)  intrasstarals 

Hie  Sntrssaural  Frograas  has  grown  considerably  over  the  past 
fes^  years  and  is  being  accepted  with  eatfcusissa  and  interest 
on  the  pari*  of  the  undergraduates,  grsdaates  and  facKlty. 
It  was  our  objective  to  continue  in  this  sarae  manner  and 
improve  overall  participation.  This  was  aesosaplished 
since  individual  participations  in  the   15  sports  activities 
increased  by  19%  (5,991),  ^ile  total  participations 
increased  9%  (20,1 $5). 

Overalls  team  spores  increased  by  2&Z   in  individual  partici- 
pation and  15%  in  total  participation.  This  was  due  to 
saarked  increases  in  individual  aad  total  participatioijs  in 
Soccer,  Volleyball,  Football,  and  Basketbeli;  Soccer  especially 
showed  an  increase  of  78%  in  individual  participations  and 
a  101%  lu   total  participations. 


ledi'ffidtial  sports  tncre&smd  hj  1A%  tn  iadivldoal     snd  2S% 
in  total  pareielpseioGS .     line  spoxS  that  shoKijeS.  grsatssfe 
increase  was  Gross  OoimtTjs    (196%)  in  individual  aad  total 
p&rtlcipa.tlonB .     ¥rastliag  sas5  Swisss^iag  also  had  large 
par£lcipa£ioa8  sssd  are  sntfeusiasKisslly  eafcared  iaSo  by  otsr 

Ok  the  basis  of  an  iadividasl  scmafcdoKTss   thssre  are  3,239 
studeuts  ob£  of  a  Kile  sSiudeae  body  of  5p816  or  5&?»  takiag 
ssa  ^etij^e  fsart:  is  our  prograsa.     Qnr  ohjBcttVB  asKt  jesr 
^11  be  £o  reacts  all  isaie  s£««lent@  sofc  affigagsd  astii?(2ly 
and  ia£eres£  the®  to  beccaaa  scfei^e  participaats  la  the 
latraiBural  Athletic  Progras. 

(2)  Iatercollegi©£e  AtfeleSics 

The  Fraak  W.  Kesiiey  Trophy,   syralsolie  of  overall  stbiletic 
supremacy  ia  the  Yankee  Conference »  wss  reCaiaed  for  the 
third  st?ai^t  j&&r  hy  the  University  of  Mssssehusefcts.     Sb 
Coaferenc©  ctisiapioasltip  plays   ^^®  Usivarsity  of  Massseh«se£ts 
was  first  ia  baseball j   cros8«-eotia£ry5   foofebsllj   iadoor  track, 
sfifi  outdoor  track.     Golf  and  soceer  finished  secoadj  sad  baskefc- 
bail  amd  rifle  »j?ere  third. 

The  Bni¥©rsity  of  Masaachusetts  fared  ?i?ell  in  eojsfeests 
beyond  the  Goafereaee  seop®»     ISie  ■varsity  bssketbsll  tessa 
psrticipated  ia  the  ©klshorasa  CiSy  TouraasRsat  arid  th©  losSo's 
Garden  Holiday  ToBm^ieaKj  defeatiag  2  oi2£  of  3  tssEss 
played  in  the  former  aad  reaehisg  the  fiaals  ia  the  latter 
tourney.     The  fessebali  teasssj   in  maaing  the  Yaafcse  Coafereaee, 
qualified  for  £fee  SGM  Segioaal  Bis£rict  I  playoffs  aad 
reached  fche  fiaal  round  i»@for@  beimg  elisiiaated  in  a 
2  out  of  3  §@ri@@.     Jaek  Lesraasi  (baskstball)  and  Dick  Bergqi^ist 
(baseball)  wsre  in  their  first  year  ss  varsiej'  h@®d  coaehes. 
EosssT  Barr,   in  his  firs£  ysar  as  wrestling  coaehj  did  aa  esssol- 
Jeat  Job  ia  revising  the  interest  la  wrestling. 

Special  (Sveats  and  contests  wer@  perforseed  oa  caaapiss 
during  tb®  year.     Th©  H.  A.   I.  k.  Bistrict  32,   1966  Soccer 
Chajapioeship  Fiayoffs  ??ers  held  ©a  E^oveajbar  16.     A  closed 
television  circuit  is  the  Boydess  Gysa  was  installed  to 
accosastodate  the  overflow  crowd  at  ths  W&sb  ^  Boston  College 
baskatfeall  gsjae.     The  26th  Annual  Korth-Sc^ath  tesross®  Saae 
\»a8  held  in  Alusini  Stsdi^BS  oa  Jun®  10.     The  Saiversity 
lacrosse  tesssi  hosted  th©  Australian  lacrosse  team  in  sn 
esdiifeition  game  on  the  10th  of  May  in  the  Stadi«si. 

Clinics  were  conducted  in  foottellj  hssketh&ll,  baseball, 
f^estling,  and  gynstastics  under  the  supervision  of  th@ 
eoaehiag  staff  in  each  sport. 

Student  partieipstioa  in  the  o-^er©ll  sthletie  program 
showed  an  increase  over  the  past  year.     Greater  participation 
by  the  student  body  in  the  athletic  prograia  is  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  adsninistratioa.     ,k  junior  varsity  progrsia 

^111  absorb  the  overflow  of  personnel  on  the  varsity  squads,  and 


thereby  offsr  fihsta  an  oppcrtunxty  to  compete  agaiasfc 
outside  coii^etitloR. 

BepartoenS  of  Kiysical  Idusstioa  for  Men 

(1)     Undergraduate  Professioaial  Preparsfcioa  Frcgrasa 

The  DeparStaea!;  w<ss  very  suecsssfi^l  in  its  recs^iting 
efforfc  this  past  year.       Four  net?  seaior  fsesilty 
of  natioaal  proasiaencs  »^ill  be  jcsiaing  the  staff  iia 
fall.     Included  is  this  group  is  a  new  Maii*8  Bepartsseat 


During  the  past  year  thirty^-two  aajors  ware  pieced  and 

supervised  la  s.txte&n  cooperating  sehools.  Artaagements 
have  been  coaipleted  for  the  addition  of  four  new  sclsools 
for  next' year. 

Sentin&r  meetiags  for  iEtemiag  student  teschera,  ?»h@r© 
eriticsl  issues  pertaining  to  tlieir  particular  assigmsertts 
@re  discuissed  with  the  d;ep&rtsi@nt  faculty,  lsa^@  continued. 
fhe  effectiveness  of  this  approach  toward  teaehiag  prepara" 
tioa  has  been  highly  endorsed  by  both  students  end  fasKlty. 

(2)  Gemersl  frogram 

fhe  caliber  of  the  General  Prograsa  eontiaues  to  be 
reflected  in  the  genuine  interest  displayed  by  students 
enrolled  in  the  progrsas.  This  interest  results  frota 
the  hi^  lei^el  of  instruction,  the  broad  selection  of 
activities  offered,,  the  instruction  enviromsent,  equips 
raent  and  supporting  services. 

{kitcoaies  to  the  student  are  evidenced  by  their  voluntary 

participation  in  a  variety  of  activities  during  periods 
of  "free  play"  in  Which  f&eilities  and  equipiaent  are  avail" 
able  during  the  l&te  sfteraoons,  evenings  end  weekends. 
The  stigjsja  of  compulsion  attached  to  the  "required"  aspect 
of  the  prograsa  is  so  longer  in  evidence.  Fhysicsl  Education 
is  viewed  by  the  student  as  &n   education^sl,  rather  them 
a  perspirative  eKperie'ace»«'an  attitude  which  is  not  readily 
attained  and  one  which  should  be  fostered. 

fhe  Therapeutic  Sssercis©  teit  was  conducted  from  3s30  to 
5? 30  Monday  through.  Friday.  This  unit  averaged  35  studeat® 
per  six  weeks  period  for  four  periods.  An  average  of  over 
100  treatssents  per  week  were  adBsinietered .  The  types  of 
modalities  and  testing  used  are  progressive  resistive 
escsreise,  passive  exercise,  active  exercise,  anwscle  re-adiuea" 
tion,  aianual  muscle  testing,  range  of  motion  testing,  gait 
©nalysiSj  electrical  testing  and  general  conditioning. 

Adapted  sports  and  foliow»up  therapy  have  been  offered  to 
stiidents  beyond  the  required  prograni  if  siedically  indicated. 


CI)     IMdex^aduate  Frofessioasl  Frosreaa 


Tne  grovth  in  iqijaatity  aad  qtsality  is  svidesse.     Fiffieess  of 
the  jiEEior  majors  wer©  eligible  for  department  Hoaors  arid  five 
woaien  cfeosa  £o  partielpats .     Thi-ee  wossea  were  selected  by 
Scrolls  sad  three  cboiseu  for  Mortar  Board  asHsfeership.     The 
entire  vstdergx&dn&te.  qn&litj  poisst  average  has  sbot^m  iiaprove- 


fhe  deparaEjeat  hss  emhaAed  r»'pon  tfe©  n&w  curriculism  for  the 
clsss  of  1970.     Hhe  Major  Comtcii  scmpossed  of  represea£atiir®s 
of  eaeh  class  has  esSafelisfied  aa  esjceilent  rspporS  ia  meetiag 
studeat  seeds ,     k  spe&keT^  C®l®ste  Ulrieh  of  the  University 
of  ^oreh  Gsroliaa  was  invited  to  the  csmpws  by  this  Couseil. 

(2)    J|§g£f_Edjagagioa 

The  depsri'sisst  spoasored  three  %?orkshops  briaging  J^forray  Lcuis, 
¥illism  Castaasa  sad  Bsrigit  Fecius  to  £he  esaapus.     %©  Uaivs^rsiSy 
S'JHsser  Fiae  Arts  progrsja  i^ill  innd  s.  w©@k»entl  workshop  wisis 
Erick  Haw&ias  and  the  Fiue  Arts  Couacil  Ibas  allocated  ftmds 
for  asst  year  to  briog  saotfeer  danear«'clioreogrspher  to  the 
casapug.     "Kie  dsisTee  concert  prasessted  this  spring  was  eseelleat. 

The  use  of  teievisioa  ss  a  teaching  tool  bas  been  utillsad 
by  saaay  of  tlie  S&cultj.     fhis  Siss  feeaefltted  t&e  prospecti»?e 
teacher  trailing  progrgm.     S^e  spring  visitatioa  £o  pulslie 
schools  for  observation  and  cons'jltstioa  ^itlt  cooperating 
teachers  w&s  stsost  retifsrdiagei     "She  improvement  of  the  depart" 
laant  program  isi  tlss  pset  few  years  -sjas  e%-idea£, 

(4)     Seaeral  Fri 


The  iistro&etiori  o£  iee   C^ig^t"©)  skating  into  the  p-rograjs  ^us 
popular.     Th®  istelusion  of  manj  iatgrmediste  seti'^s'lties  has 
beea  suesessftsl .     &  sssrvey  ef  tl^oss  students  coffi^letisag  their 
re<^utreHieffit  indieated  tfest  8^  of  the  wemea  eoasidered 
the  program  v&luafei®. 

^5  -^    J.^SS£„S^Si£fcl£..SE¥iSfe^=> J^£,=.^^S 


fhis  workshop  was  well  rseelved  Isy  those  atteadisg.  By 
request  it  will  he   repeated  this  sraamer  and  the  earollmaBt 
iiiidieates  interest  througi-iout  lew  Englsrad.  Ia  tbe  futare 
the  depsrtseat  hopes  to  offer  other  workshops  of  iaterest  to 
pro£es8loaaX  persosxael . 


d.     Depat-Cment  of  Recreation 

1%8  results  of  last  yearns  curriculusi  revision  have  already  baera 
noted  in  increased  application  for  admission  to  the  progrisan. 

e   Graduate  Prograia 

Increased  enrollment  continues  to  describe  the  graduate  program  ia 
physical  education.  The  number  of  graduate  students  iwsti  &nd  women) 
nearly  doubled  — »  from  t»enty-three  to  forty-four  — >  from  the  last 
report  year  to  the  subject  period,  ^ree  new  courses  vere  added  to 
strengthen  the  master's  program  and  several  new  departmental  admission 
requirements  t^ere  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  students  entering  the  program.  The  policies  governing  advance- 
ment to  degree  candidacy  were  reinforced  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  an  apprais&l  of  each  student's  work  be^^een  admission  and 
completion  of  the  degree  requirements.  The  concept  of  variable 
thesis  credit  was  introduced  to  recognise  the  quality  differential  of 
master^ s  theses. 


&,     Recruiting 

An  all"Out  effort  was  made  to  recruit  faculty  to  our  School  of 
Physical  Education  who  would  qualify  immediately  for  graduate  faculty 
status,  fhis  search  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  four  new  men 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  and  represents  the  major  acssKaplish- 
ment  in  the  category  of  **8pecial  projects"  for  the  subject  period, 
fhese  men  are  cooing  to  Massachusetts  in  the  senior  professorial 
ranks,  an  attestation  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  coming  to  us 
with  the  minimBR  prerequisites  for  appointment  to  the  graduate  faculty. 

b.  Sinssoer  Workshop 

The  second  suanser  workshop  for  wossen  will  be  offered  this  summer  in 
gymnastics.  It  is  one  of  the  School ^@  efforts  to  upgrs^de  teaching, 
to  provide  for  continuing  adult  education,  and  to  reach  a  new  potential 
public  for  the  graduate  program  of  the  School.  It  has  proven  to  he 
very  successful  and  well  received. 

8.  Fu^ture,,  Pl^t^s,  Mid  .Needs 

a.  Atltletic  Department 

(1)  The  development  of  Plot  2  is  projected  to  be  started  this  fall 

£Snd  will  provide  desperately  needed  outdoor  facilities.  Additional 
funds  will  be  needed  to  replace  existing  tennis  courts  when 
Bartlett  West  construction  is  begun. 

(2)  A  Hockey  Arena  which  would  include  dressing  facilities  for 
Athletic  tesms  is  badly  needed. 


1 
1 


4 
I 


7. 

fc.     Sajjartsaeae  of  Kiysicsl  Mnc&tlon  for  Mess 

The  atiEJber  of  fall-tisse  staff  required  £0  aieet  fiitcre  ias£sBctioaai 
needs  ^111  h&  f^vopoztximzte  to  earollmssstt  iisereases  asd  plsansd 
progrsaa  espaasioa  provisioB  of  modern  Indaov  facilities  aad 
ths  iutnv&  developmsiut  of  outdoor  issSstscfcioasX  areas. 

fhe  ®Ktsa£  £0  ^iieh  grasluate  sssistaBts  may  be  used  to  aappls" 
seea'c  full-tias  staff  is  depeadesi£  upon  fee  aissjber  of  assistaal;* 
sliips  aliocafecd  £0  £tie  Ueparfeaeat .     Xn  fefee  int^t&Bt  of  Biaiatain» 
iag  She  feigih  cali&er  of  instruceioa  ar*<ii  tlie  respect  that:  S5ie 
progsrasi  esajoys,  as  a  part:  of  the  feiversiSy  eare  curriculums 
it  is  eseeffitiai  tlsat  ae  least  SOX  c^  the  insfinactioaal  loa^  ia 
this  area  coatiaise  to  be  assigns'^  to  •th©  fsali-tie©  faculty. 

c.  Sapartoea£  of  Physical  Iducatica  for  Womea 

1.  The  most:  crislcsl  ased  of  the  Ueparssaeafe  coiQtiiMies  to  be 
tM@  ne®A  for  an  Mditio:^  to  i:fe@  ^mussss.'^s  Gym^&nttm.  ^is 
WiSt  h&  rsalissed  ira  tbe  sriear  future  in  order  to  malvtt&tn 
She  exeellefst  quality  of  i&st'.mc£io&. 

2.  Additioasl  faculsy  uili  be  aeeded  ia  gradusee  work, 
a§?j££ics  sad  ©lais.enEsry  school  pliysieal  edueafeion.     Wleh 
the  iisiplesii^ataticHa  o£  the  siee?  Masssehusetts  la%r  on  physical 
edueation  of  l-»i25  the  Ssiversity  asust  provide  teachers  s»d 
leadership <     Hh®  departtaent  aceozsipsnist  has  anside  hitasalf 
most  vslua-ble  isi  sssistijag  i»  ^^nalysis-  of  IhytteB,  gytmaatics 
tsping  for  free  esercisef  the  total  daace  edueatioa  progrsra, 
fiizd  Salads  prcdactioa.     In  many  urai^ersltieg  the  scco^sinist: 
Is  a  fMll-tiHsa  ©jaployee.     The  departsaesst  seeds  the  sssfse. 
Msoj  the  aeed  for  s  cleric  is  critiesl. 

3.  fhe  prograsas  that  ean  he  either  iaitiated  or  awgaented 

by  this  de^artssent  ^11  depend  upon  the  sbove  two  recosBeaesda^ 

tio'as.     1!h@  deparf:!Ee^t  h&s  an  esteelleist  £t3ture  ^th  the 
competencies  of  the  present  perscaaels  b^it  growth  la'ill 
depead  on  eoBtisiued  support  hy  the  Hsiiversity. 

d.  Bepsrtjsesi:  of  lecreatiosi 

BepssrianeafcsX  seeds  csmeiuue  Sot  ressodellisg  asd  renoiratioa  o.€ 
space  ia  Sicks,     Mjs^u&sts  for  tiiis  work  are  beiug  aafesaitted 
oa  a  wait  basis  so  that  each  se^acat  of  the  buildiag  will  he 
ready  for  use  ^rness  needed. 

lai  long-rsage  view  three  future  prograsiss  are  considered  to  be 
important  possibilities .     Firsts  s  graduate  program  should  be 
iaeagursted  as  sooa  as  the  departtserat  is  assured  of  adequate 
resources  to  support  it.    At  les@t  some  of  the  en^hasis  will 
be  oa  interdepartssental  ccopsratioKi  s«ch  &b  throBghi  the  aatici- 
psted  broad ly-based  graduate  progrsa  ia  regioaijal  platming. 


Sscosidlyj  s  stsosg  researcl^  effort: is  muah  needed  ■n&tlonally  smd 
fcliis  deparfeaeae  is  aasious  to  plaa  sm  it'sportaist  part  ia  it  ■Aen 
ths  graduats  fsrogrssa  bseosses  a  reality.     The  possibility  of 
beccjaiiiiig  the  locQtton  for  Gs.e  of  the  propcsed  fi^aersll5F-9u:ispor£e€ 
Ou£door  Eecrestiesa  Sesesrcli  &  fealaiag  Bisits  is  'eeing  pK^s\.'!ed 
by  £his  departssnt . 

•Jhixdly,  there  are  tsiaay  types  of  as^ortaat  e^aeasioa  serviees  ±n 
recreatit^  -sslsicli  are  needed  by  various  sgeacies,  govesasBSicital 
waits,  smd  Qorsmettc&l  eaterpfises  thsrou^out  £!he  CojEsmiwealSli. 

■fhfee  apfjroaches  to  £he  ptovtsian  of  ssseh  sss^iees  have  been 
tried  in  a  atsRber  of  states .     The  lesst  saeeessfal  device  is 
s.  s£afee  iaterageacy~co!Sffiittee  t^idi  ia  Sfessachusetts  is  restricfeed 
t(s  cf'tdooT  seesreaeiosa.    A  fe^  states  h3\»e  established  a  stsfee 
rec'ifeatioa  feoasd.     ^^ese  hs'©^  teesa  markedly  sueeessfiul  iji  soss 
state®,  hnt  Ste  prosfpacts  iiis  Slasssc&snsetts  sra  dia.     Sse  £!iird 
spproachs  Sbae  of  a  Sacseatiea  EsSeasioa  Servica  essaastirag  frosui 
the  seats  uiii\^®s:Bii:y,  offers  several  sSroag  ad^asstages  and  saejae 
aiost  apprsspriaea  la  SSassacbasetiEs- 

e.  €i's4aat;e  Frcgs-aas 

13ie  School  of  rhyssieal  Sd^jeatioa  plans  to  tntt±&te  a  ^.S. 
ps'ograsa  is  l%f .     fhis  prograsi  will  be  aaiqae  aad  ©f  the 
hig^esr.  quality.     To  realise  this  goal  ^e  ^11  rsftiis©  saatiitaaed 
support  by  the  Staiversity  Adsaiaistratioa  aad  Trustees  ia  ^enas  of 
aet'7  f^ietilty,  ^ddltioaal  courses  $  e^atided  library  holdlags  &nd 
especially  la  eenas  of  additional  laojaies  £or  resesrsh  eqaigsaenfc. 

f.  SOTSffiGry 

Crieicsl  nosds  o£  £lie  School  in  the  issaasdiaSe  future  ares 

{1}     loeli^  toesm 

(2)  MditiOB  to  Moment's  ¥hy steal  Education  Baildiag 

(3)  Sigaificaae  iacrease  ia  the  Sc'feool*s  #15  Aoeoaae  B!sdge£. 


W^TBOtmBlhj^  BepartiaeaS 


Department  of  Efiyslcal  Educatioa  for  Mea 

1964-65       1965-66         1968-S7 


Department  Head  111 

Professor  2  4  4 

Associate  Professor  2  1  1 

Assistant  Professor  3  3  3 

Instructor  6  6  7 


2.     Department  of  Physical  EdMcation  for  Homen 

1964-65  1965-66 

Depfirtment  Heed  1  1 

Associate  Professor  4  4 

Assistant  Professor  3  5 

Instructor  4  4 

Part-Time  Instructor  2  1 


Department  of  Recreation 

1964-65       1965-66         1966-67 
Professor  ill 

Assistant  Professor  *  0  0 

Instructor  12  2 


Students  Served  by  Department 

1 .  Department  of  Physi£al  Education  for  Men 

1964-65  1965-66  1966-67 

Majors                191  210  253 

Oeneral  Program        2202  2600  3125 

Students  Taught        2969  3440  4137 

2.  Departtrjent  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

1964^65  1965-66  1966-67 

Majors                90  137  180 

General  Program       2127  2277  2552 

Students  Taught       2479  2821  3064 

3.  Department  of  Recreation 

1964-85  1965-66  1966°67 

Majors                34  33  61 

Students  Tau^>  ;         134  181  210 

'^One  Assistant  Professor  on  leave. 
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